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A MODEL BRICK ELEVATOR. 


The cut below represents a new feature in grain 
clevator construction and shows a receiving, mix- 
ing, cleaning and transfer elevator having 90,000 
bushels’ capacity, with the entire construction built 
from common brick and 
laid in Portland cement 
mortar. The building is 
located at North Town 
Junction, Minneapolis, and 
was erected for the Gould 
Elevator Company. 

The elevator is 41x80 
ft. in size and contains 
32 bins, all elevated and 
hopper bottomed. The 
foundations rest on piling, 
with the reinforced con- 
crete mat placed over the 
entire surface in place of 
the old style — grillage. 
This concrete mat is 12 
inches thick and is made 
in the usual manner of 
Portland cement, sand, 
erushed rock and gravel. 
The foundations of the 
building were lowered in 
about six feet of water, 
which required constant 
pumping while the foun- 
dations were. being 
placed, but when the con- 
crete was once set, it 
gave a perfectly dry 
basement throughout. The 
outside of the footings 
and the stone walls were 
all pointed and plastered 
over and then covered 
with two coats of pitch, 
which goes to show that 
conerete properly  con- 
structed can be made absolutely watertight. 

The basement of the elevator is 12 feet in height. 
The footings under the basement walls are all 
made of concrete reinforced, while the main walls 
are built of rubble stone laid in Portland cement 
mortar. 
boots, not sunk in pits, or pans, as was the old 


A MODEL 


method, but placed directly on top of the floor so: 


that they can be cleaned out at any and all times 
in case of choke-ups. Another feature of this im- 
provement is that the basement can be kept strictly 


In this basement was placed the elevator - 


clean, as there is no possible chance for decaying 


and foul grain accumulating as there is in the 
old style of elevator with the boots sunk to the 
lower level than the general basement, 

On top of these rubble walls: commences the 
brick work. The working floor is 22 ft, in height, 


BRICK ELEVATOR AT NORTH TOWN JUNCTION, 
Designed and Built by S. H. Tromanhauser. 


and at this point commences the bin work. The 
interior portion of the elevator, or bins, is sup- 
ported on steel posts and I-beams, all-steel hopper 
bottoms, and on top of these girders or beams 
commences the brick work forming the bins of 
the elevator. The bins proper are 50 feet deep 
and above the bins is constructed the distributing 
floor, 22 feet high, and above this again is a 12-foot 
floor containing the elevator heads and leg ma- 
-chinery. 

The elevator is equipped with four receiving 


legs with 20x7-inch and four cleaning legs, 
with 12x7-inch cups. Each leg, as well as all other 
machinery, is independently driven by electric mo- 
tor. The weighing of grain is done on Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co.’s Track Scales; one set of scales being 
used for receiving and another for weighing out. 
The shovel machines are 
placed on the outside of 
the building or in the car 


cups 


sheds, delivering the 
grain by pit to the ele- 
vator boot in the  base- 
ment, whence it is ele- 


vated to the bins above 
The 


this elevator 


feature of 
is that the 
handling of 
grain, is done on the first 


striking 


work, or the 


floor, no men being re- 
quired at the top of the 
house whatever, as the 


elevator legs are supplied 
with a J. J. Gerber Dis- 
tributing Spout, which de- 
livers grain to every bin 
in the _ house. These 
spouts, or turn heads, are 
operated by means of a 
cable from the working 
floor, which obviates the 
necessity of having any- 
one at the top of the ele- 
vator. 

The needle 
also are placed at the top 
of the elevator, which 
saves one elevation of the 
grain during the process 
of cleaning, while the ar- 
rangement of the house 
reduces the operating ex- 
pense to as near the 
minimum as possible, and 
all the help required be- 
ing the men on ‘the shovel machines and the 
superintendent to look after the distribution of 
the. grain on the inside. 

The elevator is designed for a rapid-handling 
house, and it is the intention of the owners in the 
future to add some considerable storage to their 
property. The power is electric and each machine 
as stated is driven independently by an electric 
motor and any one piece or part of the entire 
equipment can be run independent of any other 
part, This is all that is in operation, no long shaft- 
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ing whatever being used in the building. The car 
puller is placed on an independent foundation and 
in a separate building and is also driven by an 
electric motor. The current is supplied by the 
Minneapolis General Electric Company and is con: 
ducted a distance of nearly sixty miles from their 
Taylor Falls plant. E 

The elevator was designed and built by S. H. 
. Tromanhauser of Minneapolis, and the new feature 
of the building is the arched brick wall and brick 
construction throughout. The floors are all con- 
erete. The elevator leg casing and heads are built 
of steel, thus making the elevator fireproof through- 
out. Mr, Tromanhauser controls this arched wall 
system of construction by patent in the United 
States, Canada and England. In the past seven 
years he has constructed quite a number of these 
brick elevators, all built on the arched-wall prin- 
ciple, and all of them are giving absolute satis- 
faction, as brick has been demonstrated to be 
the best material of which to build grain elevators. 
There is not a crack nor a defect to be found in 
any of these buildings and they are absolutely fire- 
proof; and, further, brick has been found to be 
the best fireproof material in which to store grain, 
as it keeps the grain in good conditon at all times, 
for the brick walls are free from moisture. This 
statement will be doubted by a great many, but 
experience has shown it to be a fact; and so in 
place of dampening the grain on account of 
moisture or condensation in the wall,,they act as 
a partial dryer, and, further, the walls are all built 
solid, with no air space, proving conclusively that 
the hollow wall, or air space in the wall, is an 
erroneous notion, 
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The following are President Wayne’s appoint- 
ments of standing committees for 1908-1909: 

Executive—H. A, Hillmer, Freeport; G. D. Mon- 
telius, Piper City; J. L. Brainerd, Springfield. 
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Constitution—C. W. Savage, irginia; Walter 
Adkins, Prentice; Geo. W, Banks, Irene. 

Railroad—R, C. Baldwin, Bloomington; Thomas 
Ogden, Dewey; F, J. Rapp, San Jose. 

Legislative—Lee G. Metcalf, Illipolis; A. M. 


Blythe, Gays; C. V. Barr, Plainfield. , 

Rules of Trade—H. J. Truby, Joliet; E. W. Crow, 
Blue Mound; M. C, Camp, Bement. 

Appeal—N. A, Mansfield, Niantic; 
Pana; T. D. Hanson, Villa Grove; 
West Point; Ed Burt, Shannon. 

Arbitration—C. C. Miles, Peoria; 
Bloomington; J. P. Woolford, Galton. 

Insurance—J. N, Hairgrove, Virden; B. F. Quigg, 
Minier; C, H. Wade, Paris. 

Finance—R. T. Railsback, Hopedale; F, L. War- 
ner, Chenoa; W. J. Culbertson, Delavan. 

Transportation—H. H. Newell, Chicago; 
Bush, Tuscola; W. C. McGuire, Champaign. 
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DEATH OF JACOB EPPINGER. 


Jacob Eppinger, at one time one of the four 
greatest wheat exporters on the Pacific Coast, 
died in San Francisco on June 23 after an illness 
of several months. He was 70 years of age. He 
was a native of Germany. 

In 1902 Jacob Eppinger was supposed to be 
one of the wealthiest grain merchants in Cali- 
fornia, with a practically unlimited credit and a 
reputation of enviable character.- In 1903 came 
the sensational failure of the firm of which he 
was the head, when it appeared that only the 
female side of the family owned anything. 

The investigation that followed the failure re- 
sulted in the indictment of Jacob, Herman and 
Joshua Eppinger and James Deming on charges of 
obtaining money under false pretenses. They 
were accused of having borrowed money from 
different banks, giving as security warehouse re- 
ceipts for wheat which had no existence in their 
warehouses, by which methods they were alleged 
to have secured more than three-quarters of a 
million dollars. : 

After much delay the aged grain merchant was 
placed on trial, but the jury disagreed; more delay 
followed, during which all records in the case 
were destroyed in the fire of April, 1906, and 
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since then continuances have been asked for by 
the District Attorney from time to time on the 
ground that he was unable to find copies of the 
indictments. It was thought at one time that 
the Eppinger methods would result in a new 
grain warehouse law in California, so scandalous 
were the charges made; but no such legislation 
has, we believe, obtained. 

‘ The late grain merchant is survived by a 
widow, four sons and two daughters. 


J. C. YOUNG. 


J. C. Young of Michigantown is one of the 
older grain dealers of Indiana, whose active busi- 
ness career in grain and milling covers no less 
than thirty-four years—a long time as measured 
by the changes in markets and methods in this 
great Middle West of ours. All of these years in 
business, too, have been spent in Clinton County, 
where, in March, 18538, he was born, where until 
1874 he lived the life of a farmer’s son, and 


J. €. YOUNG, 


where he received his literary and business edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Young’s first experience in the grain busi- 
ness was as owner of the elevator at Sedalia, 
Ind., where he was also station agent of the Van- 
dalia R. R. This property he sold in 1882, and 
went to Frankfort, the county seat, where he 
formed a partnership with J, A. Campbell, with 
whom he did business for four years as Campbell 
& Young. In 1886, the firm of R. M. Sims & Co. 
was formed, Mr. Campbell selling out his interest 
in the grain business to R. M. Sims and Moses 
De Camp and Mr. Young buying an interest in 
the mill owned by the latter gentleman. This 
connection continued until 1889, when Mr. Young 
sold his interest in the firm of R. M. Sims & Co. 
and bought the mill of Wm. Scott & Co. on the 
Vandalia R. R., at Frankfort. He operated this 
mill as well as dealt in grain there until 1891, 
when the property was destroyed by fire. Then 
he went to Michigantown and bought the grain 
elevator there which he still owns and operates. 
During the year 1892 he formed a partnership 
with C. EB. Chapin and rebuilt the grain elevator 
at Frankfort, which was afterwards sold to J. D. 
Fritch and J. M. Brafford. In 1900 Messrs. Young 
and Brafford organized the Cyclone Grain Co. at 
Cyclone, Ind., where they built and operated an 
elevator on the Monon Route. Mr. Young soon 
after sold his stock to Mr. Brafford and has 
since confined his business to Michigantown. 

Mr. Young has taken an active interest in as- 
sociation work ever since such work became a 


a. be - 


factor: in the grain business in Indiana. He or- 
ganized what is known as the Clinton County 
Association of grain men, at present one of the 
local associations operating under the constitu- 
tion and by-laws of the Indiana Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation, and it was one of the first of such 
organizations formed in Indiana. He was elected 
president of that Association at its first meeting 
and has never been permitted to retire from that 
office since; and it is a credit to his personal 
character and executive ability that that Associa- 
tion has a membership of about thirty and that 
perfect harmony. exists within its jurisdiction. 


[For the Iowa Railway Club.] 


GRAIN DOORS.* 


BY GEO. A. WELLS. 
I have recently read a published article, an ex- 
tract of which is as follows, viz.: 


Out of the confusion of contending influences, 
where the railroads, seeking by combination to 
get away from the pressure of competition, have 
been checked by government control, while ex- 
pansion is blocked by the lack of more wunoc- 
cupied territory into which to expand, and while 
the shipper cries out against car famines and 
freight congestion and the traveling public 
clamors for lower rates, there is emerging the 
new policy of intensive railroading. 


Iam informed that one of the Western railroads 


‘alone spends about $250,000 annually for tempo- 


rary grain doors, which amount is about 4 per cent 
of the gross earnings of the grain tonnage hauled 
by that road, If such be the case, I believe it is 
reasonable to estimate, without having the facts 
at hand, that the railroads of this country are 
spending possibly $3,000,000 per annum for tem- 
porary grain doors, a sum sufficient to build com- 
plete nearly 4,000 freight cars. This enormous ex- 
penditure is an expense that must be deducted 
from the net earnings of the railroads and be 
covered by the rate of freight charged for hauling 
the grain, I believe that this is only one item of 
several, where the aggregate amount of money 
expended is entirely unreasonable, and that if the 
officials and employes of. the railroad companies 
will earnestly consider such matters, they will 
solve the problem and obtain the necessary im- 
provement. 

A few years ago the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association appointed a special committee, of 
which H. A. Foss, chief weighmaster of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, was chairman, and a vigorous 
effort was made to induce the railroad companies 
to give attention to and make an effort to improve 
grain car equipment, including particularly the 
grain doors; and so far as I know the officials of 
the railroad companies gave the matter very in- 
different consideration, and nothing substantial 
was ever done. It is indeed encouraging to know 
that the necessity for more intensive railroading 
has prompted the railroad officials now to give 
this matter consideration. 

The relations between shippers and railroads 
are different to-day than before the enactment of 
the interstate commerce law. Under the new order 
of things, the Government and the People, who are 
the shippers, have assumed a responsibility that 
will require a spirit of co-operation if the best 
results are to be obtained. To continue in a gen- 
eral way the old spirit of antagonism would be 
like “cutting off our nose to spite our face.” Re- 
duced rates or improved service will necessarily 
follow economy in unnecessary expenditures. The 
grain dealer who steals grain-door lumber to build 
sidewalks and chicken coops does not in my 
opinion show the proper spirit and is not acting 
in harmony with the new order of things. 

It would certainly seem that if the officials and 
employes of the railroad companies and’ the grain 
shippers and receivers would co-operate with each 
other, to that end that something could be done 
to reduce the large expense for grain doors as now 

*A paper read by the author, secretary of the Iowa 


Grain Dealers’ Association, before the Iowa Railway 
Club, at Des Moines, Iowa, on June 12, 1908. 
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provided, until a better grain door is developed; 
and in order to stimulate effort in the development 
of a permanent grain door that will be economical 
and practical, I would suggest that the railroad 
companies jointly offer a prize for the best sug- 
gestive idea of a permanent grain door, having 
a committee of competent men to make the award, 
and that the prize be sufficiently large to interest 
the most competent minds in the subject. I be- 
lieve that it is possible to have a practical, perma- 
nent grain door. Pending the development of a 
permanent grain door, there is certainly a great 
opportunity to economize the use of the temporary 
grain doors. 

The idea of uniformity in the kind of temporary 
grain door to be used by the different railroad 
companies (which I understand has already been 
considered by the committee of railroad officials 
appointed to investigate this matter) is the funda- 
mental basis of such economy. If all railroad 
companies would adopt a uniform kind of tem- 
porary grain door, made up in a uniform style and 
of similar kind of lumber, and jointly arrange to 
secure aS much salvage at terminal grain eleva- 
tors where cars are unloaded as possible, accumu- 
lating and sorting up the salvage in the best prac- 
tical manner, so that it could be shipped out again 
to country stations, much saving would result. 
Certainly this ought not to be difficult to ac- 
complish if the railroad companies will proceed 
to organize the joint arrangement as required at 
the different terminal markets, 

It is very important to first determine the best 
kind of a temporary grain door, and this question 
will stand much investigation in order to get at 
the practical requirement from both the railroad 
and shippers’ standpoint. I have noticed that rail- 
roads supply grain-door lumber of every kind and 
quality imaginable and often pile it up out ot 
doors, where it is subject to waste and stealage, 
besides damage by rain and sun warping and 
twisting the boards so that they are not suitable 
to build a tight door. It would seem to me better 
economy to provide a good quality of lumber and 
to store it where it will not be exposed to the 
weather or stealage. 

It is practically necessary to double the boards, 
otherwise they will bulge and permit leakage. It 
is practically impossible to open the grain door 
in unloading grain without destroying the bottom 
boards of the door in order to let out sufficient 
grain to relieve the pressure and permit taking 
off the upper boards. I presume that more boards 
are destroyed, however, than is necessary, 

Many grain shippers give little thought as to the 
best plan of building a grain door, and, in fact, 
work without a plan and seem to imagine that 
the more nails and spikes they use the less chance 
there is for a leak, nailing the top boards just 
as hard as the others, If a uniform temporary 
grain door could be adopted by all the roads, it 
might be well to conduct a campaign of education 
with the local station agents and grain shippers 
by providing each station agent with circulars, 
plans and specifications for building grain doors, 
having such plans prepared by a competent per- 
son. hil \4 

The grain shipper naturally feels that coopering 
old and decrepit cars and building grain doors 
is work that does not properly belong to him, but 
that it is the duty of the railroad company to 
furnish a safe carrier for grain and that the rail- 
road company is responsible for the delivery at 
destination of all the grain loaded into the car at 
shipping point. 


The C. & A. road has arrested one C. M. Smith 
who in January last attempted to steal two car- 
loads of corn from Blackstone station, on the 
Dwight branch. He obtained from the agent’s 
office two way-bills and properly filled them out, 
directing that the cars be transferred at Chicago 
to the Lake Shore for Toledo. He had them con- 
signed to himself. Then slipping into the depot 
he extracted from the conductor’s files the genuine 
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bills and substituted his. When the train came 
on the conductor found the two bills, and, accepting 
them as genuine, picked up the cars and took 
them into Chicago. They were in bad order, how- 
ever, and were delayed twenty-four hours at To- 
ledo for repairs. In that time the New York firm 
to whom the corn had been sold began to agk 
for information of the shipment. The Blackstone 
agent reported that the corn had been properly 
billed to New York, but the conductor said it was 
billed to Toledo, The way-bill showed that the 
cars had come from the Dwight branch, The 
secret service finally got a description of the man, 
who was located in Waukegan. He has been in- 
dicted in Livingston County, II. 


G. E. ADY. 


G. BE. Ady, president of the Colorado Grain 
Dealers’ Association, is one of the leading grain 
dealers of the “Centennial State” as well as of 
Denver, where his business is located. 
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every state where the trade is unorganized, Colo- 
rado dealers have suffered greatly in recent years 
because of that fact, which for a time seemed 
impossible of change, several attempts at organi- 
zation having failed; but the men who appreciated 
most fully what organization would do had not 
abandoned hope or effort, and the new Colorado 
Grain Dealers’ Association, with about forty mem- 
bers, seems now well started on the road to 
permanency and continued usefulness under the 
direction of G. E, Ady of Denver, president; T. 
F, Savage of Denver, vice-president; G. S. Clay- 
ton of Denver, secretary; T. L. Jamison of Trin- 
idad, treasurer; and W. C. Moore of Ft. Collins, 
D, L. Upton of Colorado Springs and Albert 
Wright of Denver, directors. 

The Association will stand for the strict honesty 
of the trade in all transactions and will be pre- 
pared to vouch for the reliability and integrity 
of its members and will furnish to proper par- 
ties on proper occasions reliable information as 
to the standing of any firm doing business in 
grain in Colorado. 


OHIO SHIPPERS ORGANIZE. 


The committee appointed at the Piqua, O., meet- 
ing in May, of grain shippers of Ohio and Indiana, 
to consider apparent inequalities of rates, met 
again at Piqua and organized a permanent asso- 
ciation to be known as the Ohio and Indiana Grain 
Shippers’ Traffic Association. About 100 mem- 


bers pledged. A constitution and by-laws were. 


adopted and the following officers elected: 
President, Leroy Urmston, Tipton, Ind.; _ vice- 
president, Joseph Wolcott, Conover, O.; secretary, 
Harry W. Kress, Piqua; treasurer, Joseph Coppock, 
Fletcher, O.; governing board, W. T. Palmer, Ce- 
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lina; O. T. Rozell, Troy; Lawrence Schunck, Celina; 
J. A. Washburn, Remington, Ind.; Claude Loughry, 
Monticello, Ind., and J. W. Owens, Saratoga, Ind. 

The purpose of the organization is to procure and 
information for mutual benefit, con- 
venience and protection of its members and to see 
that equitable railroad rates are established and 
maintained, 


[For the “American Blevator and Grain Trade.’'] 


INTRICACIES OF SPECULATION. 


BY L. C. BREED. 

Speculation in grain may be divided into two 
classes, viz.: Dealing in the actual grain and deal- 
ing in “options”; though many persons operate in 
both. Again, speculation is followed by a large 
number of parties as a business; while there is 
also a great body of people, who are engaged in 
other lines, that may be termed transient specu- 
lators. Speaking broadly, the most successful 
speculators are the men who are best posted. In 
this direction the big operators have a manifest 
advantage, since the volume of their business 
warrants an expenditure for information which 
the smaller speculator cannot undertake. 

There are a good many parties who speculate 
transiently, that ignore some factors which they 
ought to take into account, if they are 
aware of them. These factors vary with the 
time of the year when a party enters the market 
and among the more important are the following: 

The visible supply; crop conditions at home 
and abroad; the domestic and foreign demand: 
financial conditions; receipts at the leading cen- 
ters; the volume of speculation; the demand for 
the product (i. e., flour); the price of corn which 
sympathetically affects the wheat market: the 
average quality of wheat; the relative price of 
cash wheat and that of the “future”; indications 
of manipulation; the attitude and present occu- 
pation of farmers as affecting deliveries; weather 
conditions; the probable quantity of old crop 
wheat or farm reserves for seeding; the status of 
the prevailing sentiment. 

There are, 
minor 


indeed, 


of course, some other factors of 
importance, but a sufficient number have 
been enumerated to indicate ample opportunity for 
the exercise of judgment when the fullest in- 
formation has been secured concerning the situa- 
tion. 

Parties who carry wheat, as is well known, 
usually sell as fast as they buy, and when the 
“futures” command carrying charges, their course 
is reasonably clear and safe, but in case the cash 
wheat is selling at a premium, regular “hedging” 
is not practicable. 

The outsider sometimes expresses surprise at 
the small fluctuation which frequently is wit- 
nessed in the price of wheat for future delivery 
running along sometimes for several days. This 
fact alone shows that there is at the base of the 
speculative market a sufficient volume of. legiti- 
mate business to warrant the existence of the 
custom of selling for future delivery, and in- 
dicates that the price of wheat is fixed at as near 
its market value at any given time as it is pos- 
sible for the largest handlers to determine, barring, 
at rare intervals, manipulation which results in 
establishing a “corner.” 


The first car of new wheat at Chicago from the 
crop of 1908 was received on June 27 from Central 
Illinois. It was no grade in quality on account of 
admixture with wild onion, but was heavy weight. 
It was sold by the J. Rosenbaum Grain Co, to the 
Armour Grain Co. 


According to Professor J. Wilkes Jones, Indiana 
has ninety-two county corn growing organizers at 
work, who have planned a series of ninety corn 
shows, practically one for each county, which will 


‘bring out the best corn of the state from the farms, 


and the best of all of these it is expected will 
get to the National Corn Exposition at Omaha in 
December. 
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OHIO GRAIN DEALERS AT CEDAR POINT. 


The Ohio Grain Dealers’ Association met in 
twenty-ninth annual convention at Cedar Point, 
Ohio, July 2 and 3. The morning session of July 
2 was called to order in General Assembly Hall 
at 10:30 a. m., by President A. B. Beverstock of 
Lexington, who introduced J. P. Ryan of the 
Cedar Point Resort. Mr. Ryan made a very cor- 
dial address of welcome, to which H. S, Grimes 
of Portsmouth responded. President Beverstock 
then read his annual address, as follows: 


It is highly gratifying to see this splendid 
gathering of representative dealers in grain—not 
only the representation from our own state but the 
gentlemen who have come over the line from nearly 
all points of the compass to be with us on this, 
the occasion of our twenty-ninth anniversary. To 
all we extend the glad hand of association greet- 
ing, and when this meeting is a thing of the past 
and we have returned to our homes, may each and 
every one of us be able to say, “It was well to be 
there.” This will be the case if each member will 
do his duty, and I consider the first duty we owe 
the Association is to attend every session and 
every minute of every session of tnis convention. 
In my public school days, I remember a certain 
grammar school teacher making a plain business 
statement, to the effect that she would be respon- 
sible for the successful passing of examinations 
at the end of the year if we were present every 
day. That teacher made good and so did every 
scholar of that school. Cedar Point is a very beau- 
tiful place and there are many attractions, but let 
us first give our attention to the business of the 
Association, as the sessions are short, and there 
is plenty of time for pleasure. I am, therefore, 
safe in assuring each and every one present that 
you will receve some benefit and learn something 
that will result in profit to your business if you 
will attend all sessions of this convention, and I 
believe you will enjoy the remaining time a great 
deal more. 

Our acquaintance and frequent association is the 
best means of eliminating the selfishness of com- 
petition. Your presence here to-day emphasizes 
your interest in associauon work and is an acknow- 
ledgment of the fact that our condition is bene- 
fited by co-operation. We must bear in mind that 
an asscciation of this kind is and will be exactly 
what we make it, and I believe the time has now 
come when the Ohio Grain Dealers’ Association 
should no longer stay in the background. Instead 
of being on the defensive for the protection of our 
members, I feel that we should assume, the aggres- 
sive. If we Weigh our achievements with the ad- 
vancement made in other state organizations, we 
will be found wanting, even though we possess 
every qualification for being more effective than we 
are at present. I have suggested one or two plans 
during the past year, one of which was appointing 
a vice-president for each county to have it as his 
duty to get all dealers in his county to join the 
state Association and help in the collection of 
dues; but it did not appeal to some of the other 
officers, and I may have been mistaken about the 
time being opportune for such an advanced move- 
ment to be inaugurated. 

I have also in mind for your consideration. the 
admission of hay dealers. There has been some 
talk of a state association of hay dealers, which 
may be one of the organizations of the near future. 
As a large percentage of grain dealers are dealers 
in hay, it will no doubt be satisfactory to them. If 
we can double or treble our present membership 
by the acquisition of hay dealers, it would place 
us in a position to render valuable assistance to 
a large percentage of our present membership and 
by increasing our membership give us sufficient 
funds to pay our secretary a salary that would 
warrant his giving more of his time to the work of 
the Association. I am thoroughly convinced that 
we must have more local organizations than we 
have at present to make our state Association as 
far-reaching and productive of results as it should 
be. We should bear in mind that it is just as im- 
portant for a state association to have well organ- 
ized and effective locals as it is for the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association to have well organ- 
ized state associations. The first cause of action 
against our present policy is that we haven’t suffi- 
cient income from dues to make an aggressive 
fight against anything. We have four-fifths as 
many members as the Illinois State Association and 
our annual receipts are only one-fifth as much, We 
are able to pay our secretary only one-fifth as 
much as is paid the various secretaries in several 
other states. There is no money for traveling 
over the state to organize new locals or to en- 
courage the present local associations that are 
trying to exist. I believe in handling the business 
of this Association as if it were my own, and ear- 
nestly hope that my successor and his governing 
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board may, be able in some way to make this Asso- 
ciation more far-reaching and especially more suc- 
cessful in establishing more effective local organ- 
izations, which may have at least sufficient. funds 
to pay expenses of local secretaries for going, 
when necessary, to pacify dealers who are paying 
unreasonable prices, and try to get them into line. 
I dare say that the Middle Ohio Grain Dealers’ 
Local is as effective and has put more money into 
the poekets of its dealers than any other local 
association, but even it has not sufficient funds to 
pay car-fare for the local secretary. I earnestly 
hope that some plan may be devised that will 
accomplish this result without making it necessary 
to withdraw our financial support from the Na- 
tional Grain Dealers’ Association, and I fear that it 
may come to that if we do not move to dispel this 
general apathy that seems to be pervading our 
ranks, ; 

The previous administration was conspicuous 
for its effort to promote the uniform grading of 
grain; and if this administration is to be conspicu- 
ous for anything, my desire is that it may be for 
disseminating the gospel of buying only clean 
grain. Now is the accepted time to make this cru. 


EX-PRES. BEVERSTOCK AND MAYER OF OHIO, 
SEC’Y McCORD AND PRES. REYNOLDS 
OF THE NATIONAL. 


sade, as farmers will make slight resistance when 
the system is inaugurated, especially now, while 
feed is high, I never fail to take advantage of an 
occasion to mention this subject, as I consider it 
one of the most important with which dealers have 
to contend, and you will therefore pardon me for 
mentioning it again, I refer to the plan of clean- 
ing all wheat that comes to the elevator, paying 
only for the clean grain and allowing the farmer 
to take home the screenings. When feed is low 
and wheat of low test, any other plan of handling 
is suicidal. Forty years ago nearly every farmer 
in the country had a fanning mill and never thought 
of marketing his grain unless it was thoroughly 
cleaned. Why should we allow this evolution to 
be backward instead of forward? It shows that 
we are retrograding instead of keeping pace with 
or taking a step ahead of our fathers of forty 
years ago. Times are changing, conditions are 
different, the national policy of the country bear- 
ing the seal of the President is to adapt itself to 
the handling of business and affairs in an up-to: 
date manner, and the grain business must keep 
pace with this evolution. This has been a freak 
year with nearly everything handled by the grain 
dealer—oats a failure, corn a nightmare, and the 
handling of hay for half the year has been termed 
the act of a suicide. Those of you who have 
emerged from this conglomeration without loss are 
to be congratulated; and if there is anything to 
be found on the right side of your ledgers, you are 
entitled to a medal from this Association, whether 
or not you ever get. it. 

I stated in my semi-annual address at Columbus 
that too many dealers come to these meetings ex- 
pecting to discover some of the devious and un- 
certain ways of grain speculation, and when they 
do not find them, are disappointed and indifferent. 
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It is just this class of.men who are still loaning 
grain bags, contracting for future delivery, and 
buying wheat without being cleaned. It is this 
very class that allows the farmer to dictate prices 
and who can’t allow a load of grain to be taken 
past the elevator when it can’t be bought worth 
the money. To any-who may be laboring under 
such delusions, we can truthfully say that your 
condition will be materially benefited by a better 
understanding. of the fundamental principles of 
the trade. ar 

My idea has always been to remedy the evils that 
lie in our power—to remedy and-not chase phan- 
toms or shoot over the heads at benefits that can 
only redound to benefit our children or our chil- 
dren’s children. It behooves us to do such things 
as will help present conditions. It therefore re- 
mains for us to take care of the minor troubles 
that are dissipating our profits, and if we do, I 
feel confident that the greater evils will take care 
of themselves. Of course, if this Association in 
its wisdom should devise ways and means of aug- 
menting its exchequer by some plan of getting 
more dealers to join, by increasing the dues, or 
by admitting the hay dealers, then and in that 
event, and being fortified with ample funds, we 
might be in a position to cope with some of the 
greater evils. 

It is customary for the president of an associa- 
tion of this kind to present each of the subject 
matters handled during the year and to detail an 
opinion as to the best ‘way of disposing of the 
same; but our Association is peculiarly favored in 
a way that makes this unnecessary, aS we are 
fortunate enough to have a secretary who is con- 
nected with all of the kindred organizations; and 
with special reference to his position as secretary 
of the Ohio Shippers’ Association, is in better posi- 
tion to give a synopsis of the matters of legisla- 
tion, arbitration and railway affairs than it would 
be possible for the president or any other member 
of this Association. 

The subject of “Agricultural Specials’ has been 
assigned as a special subject to Mr. H. W. Robin- 
son. I have, therefore, seen fit to confine my re- 
marks to my favorite subject of buying only clean 
grain as well as association work and that which 
I deem best for the future of this Association. 

In conclusion, I wish to state briefly that twenty- 
nine years have rolled around since a little band of 
grain dealers met on an island in Lake Brie not 
far from this spot, for the purpose of discovering 
ways and means of bettering their conditions, The 
benefits of co-operation and association were talked 
over; the evils as well as the agreeable features 
were discussed. The consensus of Opinion was 
that a trade association should be formed for the 
betterment of conditions pertaining specifically to 
the grain trade. The result was the organization 
of the Ohio Grain Dealers’ Association, which is 
now the parent of nearly 275 similar trade organ- 
izations. A number of the younger members who 
met on that occasion are among our most active 
members to-day, but nearly all the older ones wha 
constituted that little assembly have passed to the 
Great Beyond. But the movement they inauguv- 
rated and the good they accomplished for succeed: 
ing generations still lives and will continue to live 
in the grateful hearts of appreciative successors. 
It remains for this splendid gathering to-day of the 
brightest intellect in the trade, composed of pro- 
gressive, substantial and successful grain dealers, 
to keep the standard of this Association on a level 
with similar associations in other states as well as 
up to the standard of other trade organizations. 1 
believe this can be done; and if so, I bespeak for 
the future of this Association a success so great 
that its achievements may be a fitting monument 
for the honored and revered members of that little 
band that met on Put-In-Bay Island nearly three 
decades ago. 


H. W. Robinson said it appeared to him that 
some of the suggestions of the president were 
worthy of further consideration, and he moved 
that the address be referred to a committee of 
three to take some action thereon. The president 
appointed the following committee: H. W. Robin- 
son, C. B. Jenkins, H. W. Kress. 


SECRETARY'S REPORT. 


J. W. McCord, secretary, made the following 
report: 


Our present membership, consisting of members 
not in arrears for dues, is made up as follows: 
Regular members, 78; affiliated members, 229; 
total, 307 in good standing. We have in arrears 
for dues for not more than one year 13 affiliated 
members and 1 regular member. In addition to 
this we have in arrears for dues for more than 
one year about 30 affiliated members, Persistent 
efforts have been made to have all members in 
arrears reinstated; and unless they are reinstated 
within the next thirty days, I would recommend 
that they be dropped entirely from’ our member- 
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ship and deprived of all the rights and benefits 
of the Association. : 

The president has thoroughly covered: the details 
of the work of the Association during the past 
year, I will not transgress on your time by re- 
peating the information he has given you. The 
work of the Association has progressed very 
satisfactorily during the past year. We have 
been very active in all matters which are of the 
greatest importance to the interests of the Ohio 
grain dealer. We have been very active in pro- 
moting “Agricultural. Specials,’ several of which 
have been run, for which we were responsible, and 
the success of which can be attested to by the 
dealers operating along the lines of the different 
routes covered. 

We were very active in legislation, both state 
and Federal. We also took an important part in 
opposing Government inspection as provided for 
in the several bills which were before Congress 
during the past year, all of which failed of en- 
actment. We were unfortunate in not securing the 
enactment by the General Assembly of Ohio of 
a bill introduced by Senator Gayman providing 
for an appropriation of $5,000 for agricultural ex- 
tension work. This bill, with numerous other bills 
for appropriation, was defeated during the last 
hours of the General Assembly, not because it 
lacked merit, but simply as a matter of spitework 
on part of members who could not get their own 
appropriation adopted. We will renew our efforts 
in this direction in the next session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and believe that we will succeed in 
securing a liberal appropriation for this most com- 
mendable work. 

I wish to eall your attention to the most excel- 
lent provisions, of the Chamberlain law enacted 
by the General Assembly of Ohio through the ef- 
forts of the Ohio Shippers’ Association and its 
allied affiliated bodies, of which we are one. Sec- 
tion 31 of the Chamberlain law provides a remedy 
for the slow payment or non-payment of just claims 
of all character against the railroads. You have 
been fully advised as to the provisions of this law, 
and I will not consume time in explaining it, unless 
there are those present who are not familiar with 
the terms of the law. 


The treasurer’s report showed balance on hand 
at the close of the year ending June 27, 1907, of 
$161.32, with receipts for the year $1,101.18, mak- 
ing a total of $1,162.50. The disbursements were 
$1,140.27, leaving balance on hand $13.23. 


President Beverstock then appointed the fol- 


lowing committees: 

Resolutions—E. W. Seeds, J. C. Motz, H. R. 
Heffner, C. H. Dewey, F. H. Tanner. 

Nominations—P. H. Harsha, Fred Mayer, Jacob 
House, Joseph Coppock, Charles Myers. 

Auditing—M. W. Miller, C. P. Baumann, J. C. 
Lantz. 

E. W. Seeds moved that in connection with 
the meeting a question box be instituted and a 
committee be appointed which should answer all 
The motion pre- 


C. G. Williams, Wooster, Ohio, chief of the de- 
partment of Agronomy, Ohio Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, made an address on “Better Corn 
Crops for Ohio,” after which the Association took 
a recess. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 

The afternoon session was opened by Prof. A. G. 
McCall of Ohio State University, who made an 
address on the subject, “The Ohio Corn Improve- 
ment Association.” He told what had been done 
by the various associations and factors at work 
in increasing the yield of Ohio’s two main crops, 
and said that he looked for a great increase in' 
the yield of both wheat and corn during the 
next few years. The improvement in the quality 
of the crops would also be as important as the 
increase in yield. ; 

Secretary McCord said that the improvement of 
the crops benefited the dealers of Ohio and he 
thought they should help financially to carry on 
the work. He said he would start a fund for the 
purpose of cash prizes, as outlined by a donation 
of $25. 

Mr. Grimes thought all were interested in the 
subject and suggested that each member of the 
organization be assessed a certain sum in order 
to make up the amount needed. That would give 
all a chance to contribute rather than the few. 

Mr. F. H. Owens spoke in favor of raising a 
fund for prizes. 


C. B. Jenkins thought that right now was the 
time to take subscriptions for the fund. 

E. W. Seeds was of the opinion that an assess- 
ment would be best. 

F. H. Tanner moved that the matter be de- 
ferred until the report of the committee on reso- 
lutions in the morning. 

C. B. Jenkins of Marion made an address on 
the subject, “Our Own Dooryard—Protection of Our 
Home Resources.” Among other things he said: 
“Tf you will remember, about ten years ago, our 
country was confronted by:a foreign foe. Our 
Congress appropriated $50,000,000 and placed it in 
the hands of President McKinley, and you know 
the result. Now Ohio is attacked in a certain 
way by an enemy through whom the farmer, grain 
dealer and miller will suffer. I say enemy. and 
yet these enemies are our brothers. Put Ohio 
must look out for herself. The proposition is this: 
Our farmers are growing the finest wheat in the 
country—good No. 2 soft red winter wheat. Flour 
made from this wheat commands a premium 
wherever it is sold. The miller and grain men 
are brothers and interests are alike. You men 
that are handling flour should handle flour made 
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A. E. Reynolds of Crawfordsville, Ind., made 
an address on the subject, “The Uniform Inspec- 
tion of Grain.” We publish the paper on another 
page of this issue. 

E. H. Culver, chief grain inspector of Toledo, 
in discussing Mr. Reynolds’ paper, said that eight 
years ago the chief inspectors of the various 
markets declared for uniformity of inspection. 
Uniformity was the basis on which every in- 
spector would like to work. A few of the grain 
markets were alike to-day, while only three 
terminals were working against uniform grades. 
The majority of inspectors to-day were the fairest 
set of men obtainable and he knew several chief 
inspectors who could change places and do as 
good work as in the places they now occupy. He 
said the uniform grades should be Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 
and samples. No. 2 should be an export grade, 
pure“and simple. There had been great advance- 


ment made in ten years in grain inspection and 
the future would see still further progress. 
ON PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 
H. W. Robinson read the report of the special 
committee to act on the president’s suggestions 
as follows: 


SEC’Y ARTHUR GASSAWAY OF TOLEDO PRODUCE EXCHANGE AND A FEW FRIENDS. 


in the state, for it is the best made. It shows 
best by tests which I and others have made. I 
appeal to you to handle red winter wheat flour. 
The farmer, grain dealer and miller should walk 
arm in arm, for their interests are alike. If there 
is a dealer here who is handling spring wheat 
flour, I want to say that that policy is against 
your interest. It will not help the raising of 
wheat in your section. Also I would ask that you 
sell your wheat to the Ohio miller and dealer; 
don’t ship it out of the state. 

An address was made by Jos. Timmons of Ken- 
ton on “Our Next-Door Neighbor, the Hay Dealer.” 
It will be published in a subsequent issue. 

E, W. Seeds read questions from Question Box: 

“Should a lower grade of grain be delivered on 
a contract at a differential?” 

EH. L. Southworth: The millers look at this 
question one way and the grain man another. 
The miller would say “no,” as he does not want 
a grade lower than the one called for. For the 
state of Ohio I would say “yes,” for the dealers 
strive to reach a point where corners would be 
made impossible. I am not prepared toa say 
whether I would favor the proposition or not. 
There are some millers who never buy anything 
lower than No. 2 in their life. They do not 
want a lower grade at any price. ; 

Question No. 2—“Should interest be paid on 
draft on consigned grain? Why? and “Should 
interest be paid on grain sold om track? Why?” 

Fred Mayer said that he did not believe interest 
should be charged. They were not charging in- 
terest at Toledo market. He thought the same 
of grain bought on track. 


SECOND DAY—THURSDAY MORNING. 
Jno. T, Todd, division freight agent of the C., H. 
& D, R. R. Co., made an address on ‘The Rail- 

road Tracer System for Tracing of Freight.” 


Your committee on “President’s Report” take 
leave to suggest the following: 

(1) Our attention is first called to the appoint- 
ment of county vice-presidents. It is the con- 
sensus of the committee that the field is not broad 
enough to encourage proper interest and ac- 
complish effective work, But we do recommend 
the division of the state in districts by the govern- 
ing board of the state organization. 

(2) We have next been invited to consider the 
advisability of admitting hay dealers to the state 
Association, extending the work to this class of 
the trade, to our mutual benefit. The committee 
unanimously endorses this recommendation. 

(83) In reference to more effective work of local 
associations, we believe the adoption and putting 
into effect the above recommendations will result 
in more effective local work. 

(4) Insufficient funds to. properly carry on the 
work of the state Association was next presented 
for our consideration. In our secretary’s report 
yesterday. we learned that our state organization 
has been collecting about $900 annually for the pur- 
pose of carrying on its work, or an average of 
about $10 per county. It is estimated that we 
have about 900 grain dealers in our state making 
an average of about $1 apiece. It is ridiculous 
to expect effective work from such an insignificant 
amount. We believe that our constitution should 
be revised in such a manner as will authorize the 
collection of a sufficient amount of revenue to give 
to the dealers of Ohio equal advantages with 
similar organizations in other states, 

(5) In reference to the support of the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association, as mentioned in 
this report, we realize the necessity of the adop- 
tion of the foregoing recommendation, if we con- 
tinue our relations with that body. We beg to 
eall your attention to the liberal support given 
to the National Association from the small revenue 
collected. Under the old Hebrew law but one- 
tenth was required, and under our organization 
we have been contributing three-tenths; yet this 
is a mere pittance compared with what we should 
give toward this organization. We therefore not 
only recommend but call your attention to the 
necessity of raising more funds for the prosecution 
of this work. In view of this, it will become ob 
ligatory for the governing board to devise ways 
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and means for increasing revenue in a just and 
equitable manner, according to the benefits to be 
derived. And that it is our purpose in making 
these suggestions that we do not merely resolute 
but act, 

It was thought by many that it would be a mis- 
take to invite hay dealers to become members of 
the Association, and on motion by H. 8S. Grimes 


that portion of the resolution referring to the 
admission of hay dealers was eliminated from 
the report. The report was then adopted. 


Secretary McCord said that all the money spent 
on assogiation work in Ohio did not appear in 
the state accounts, as much of the work was 
done by the local associations which handled their 
affairs. 

ON LEGISLATION. 

BE. W. Seeds made an address on “Legislation, 

as follows: 


own money 


As American citizens we are all interested in 
our law makers, both state and National, and in 
what they do. And this not only from the stand- 
point of the general welfare of the country and 
its people politically and morally, but from a busi- 
ness point of view as well—not only general busi- 
ness but our business. The work of legislative 


“BIG CHIEF’ 
bodies in these latter days pertains much more to 
specific matters than formerly.. The days of glit- 
tering generalities in legislation seem to be past 
and the people want more definite and specific 
action. 

The very large interests of the country, notably 
the financial and transportation interests, probably 
began this sort of thing, keeping always closely in 
touch with the law-making bodies, through paid 


agents, who were always ready to explain and 
suggest with reference to any action proposed 
which would effect the well-being of their em- 
ployers. This idea of specific legislation along 


industrial lines and for the benefit or protection 
of special industries or lines of trade has so spread 
over the country until now, in these days of gen- 
eral organization, there is necessity for the grain 
trade organizations to keep in as close touch as 
possible with the law-making powers of the state 
and Nation, not for the purpose of obtaining spe- 
cial privileges but to secure fairness in transporta- 
tion and trade and the proper protection of their 
rights and privileges as the handlers of grain 
products of our state; and I believe that your 
legislative committee, if it properly performs its 
duty, is the most important committee on the 
list. 

The passage of the Hepburn law, and particularly 
the Carmack amendment thereto, will serve as an 
excellent illustration of beneficial legislative ac- 
tion; and the Ohio Grain Dealers’ Association had 
no small part in securing the adoption of that 
amendment, the benefits of which will amount to 
hundreds of thousands of dollars to the grain ship- 
pers of the country if the law stands the test of the 
courts. This does not mean necessarily that the 
railroads should pay large sums to shippers for loss 
or damage to their grain; but the fact that the road 
on which the shipment originates is made respon- 
sible for the grain until it reaches destination will 
give you better service and consequently fewer 
losses because of carelessness or negligence of the 
earriers, You can now get definitely at the matter 
of a loss and hold the carrier with whom you made 
your bill of lading contract responsible, whereas 
under former laws everything was indefinite and 
you could get at no one. 


ED CULVER CHAPHRONING A PARTY ON 
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In our own state during the past winter, a num- 
ber of excellent bills of more or less interest to 
the grain shippers were introduced in the legis- 
lature, though only one of material value was en- 
acted into law. This was the Chamberlain bill 
extending the powers of the Railroad Commission 
very materially. The details of this law you are 
no doubt advised through the Bulletin of the Ohio 
Shippers’ Association, issued June 1. 

Various other bills introduced were not all good; 
some needed the knife; and your representatives 
were on hand to use it, and, I think, succeeded in 
every attempt where your interest demanded iv. 

Now, whatever you want or need in the way of 
legislation for the protection or advancement of 
your business, ask for through your representa- 
tives; but remember that there are other interests 
than yours, and in all your demands be as fair 
to them as to your competitiors and to the car- 
riers, in fact, to any interest that can or may be 
affected by the requests you make, 

There is, without question, a much more kindly 
feeling between shipper and carrier now, and a 
greater regard for the interests of each other, than 
there was a few years ago, the result, as I be- 
lieve, of the many conferences between them and 
the discussion of matters of interest to both. Many 
rough places have been made smooth, and many 
misunderstandings explained by these conferences, 
and each interest seems to have discovered that 


THE “BOARDWALK.” 

the other was not so bad as it had been painted. 
Let us keep up these conferences in every way 
we can; cultivate a spirit of friendliness with every 
interest we come in contact, and go to the legis- 
lature only as a last resort, and when we can 
secure what is needed in no other legitimate way. 
You can do business much more pleasantly with 
friends than with antagonists. You get a favor 
from your friend, not from your,enemy. There 
are boors among railroad men, as there are also 
among the shippers, men who can see only their 
small selves and their own interest, entirely re- 
gardless of anyone or anything else, but these are 
not the majority by any means, only a very small 
minority, As a general proposition, the great ma- 
jority of the men engaged in either line want to 
be fair and to do about what is right, and a dis- 
cussion of any matter of difference by such men 
can only be educational and each will assist the 
other to a little broader view, and this must result 
in closer relation, kindlier feeling, better and more 
satisfactory business intercourse. I am decidedly 
for the conference every time, but, when that fails, 
go unhesitatingly to the higher power and fight 
for what is right. 

Coming now to the second part of the subject as- 
signed me, this is also a species of legislation, as 
the railroads or their representatives after con- 
ference with each other establish all freight rates, 
and as their action in such matters vitally affects 
our business, it is only proper and right that we 
should consider the fairness and justice of their 
action, 

There are many and varied circumstances, situa- 
tions and conditions to be considered in the mak- 
ing of a freight rate; and I confess that I know 
but few of them, and I suspect that we all view 
the matter more from the standpoint of personal 
interest than we would if it was our duty to make 
rates that would be fair to all interests affected 
thereby. In our consideration of the matter to-day, 
let us remember that there is “another fellow” 
and that his interests are just as-important to him 
as ours are to us. In other words, let us be fair 
in every way; ask nothing we would not willingly 
give the other fellow if our situations were re- 
versed; and if we find we are imposed on or 
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unjustly treated in any way, insist that whatever 
wrong there is be corrected and be persistent in 
our demands till correction is made. On the other 
hand, if we find our interests fairly treated and 
properly protected, don’t hesitate to commend and 
give credit where credit is due. A few bouquets 
along the way serve to make the business path 
more pleasant and aid rather than detract from 
your demand for what you believe is right, when it 
is necessary to ask for some- change in established 
rates, rules or practices. 

In the making of freight rates the mileage hauled 
is only one of the factors to be considered, but 
the one which we perhaps can see most clearly. 
How does Ohio stand on this basis, as regards 
other grain-producing states? We all agree that 
the long haul should have a lower rate per ton per 
mile than the short haul, hence the great difference 
in local and through rates, As illustrating this, 
the rate on grain from Cincinnati to Columbus is 
7 cents, a haul of 17 miles for each cent per hun- 
dred charged. On this basis the rate from Peoria 
to New York would be 60 cents per hundred, a 
ridiculous figure certainly, but what you would 
have if mileage alone is considered. The interests 
of business generally, and also the proper protec- 
tion of all sections in the particular business under 
consideration, must be taken into account, so that 
if possible the whole business situation may be 
benefited by the conclusion reached. Why the rate 
on grain from Columbus to Port Chester, N. Y., the 
first station out of New York, a distance of 653 
miles, should be the same as to Portland, Me., a 
distance of 980 miles, I can’t see, but I have no 
doubt there are good and sufficient reasons for 
it, as all seem satisfied with the situation. 

The following table shows the number of miles 
grain is hauled for each cent per hundred charged 
at present rate of freight between the points 
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named: 
Miles Hauled 
for le 
Distance. Rate. per 100. 
Peoria to New York..... 1,025 21% 471% 
Champaign to New York.. 932 21% 43 
Chicago to New York..... 910 1914 461% 
Indianapolis to New York. 814 17% 4614 
Dayton, O., to New York.. 704 16% 43 
Columbus, O.,to New York 633 15 42 
Pittsburg to New York... 442 13 34 
Cincinnati to Columbus, O. 120 if 17 


In this you will note a gradual reduction in num- 
ber of miles hauled for each cent per hundred, 
as’ the length of the haul is reduced, the only ex- 
ception being Champaign, Ill., which, because of 
its situation on the eastern border of the very 
large Illinois territory, covered by the 2114-cent 
rate to New York, figures miles hauled for each 
cent per hundred charged as low as Dayton, O. 
This table is based on short-line mileage and most 
direct route, so that most grain shipping points in 
our state will show a larger number of miles 
hauled for each cent per hundred charged than 
frgm the two Ohio points named. 

Now, viewing the matter from all points, I am 
able to suggest that it seems to me the Ohio ship- 
pers and the grain-growing territory in this state 
are fairly treated and their interests fully pro- 
tected in the through freight rates now in effect, 
and that they are proportionately as low as they 
should be in justice to the “other fellow” located 
in Indiana, Illinois or west of the Mississippi. 

Notwithstanding the agitation recently in west- 
ern Ohio and eastern Indiana the proportional rates 
in effect from some of the general markets to 
points East are arranged with just as much fair- 
ness and with as full protection to the Ohio ship- 
pers and Ohio grain as the through rates above 
mentioned, These rates are only a “proportion” 
of a through rate from the original point of ship- 
ment, as their name implies. While they are pub- 
lished and in effect under that specific name in 
only a few of the markets, they are actually in 
effect in all the general markets and at every 
reconsigning point in Central. Traffic Association 
territory, and the man who tries to create dissatis- 
faction among shippers and antagonism against 
the railroads because of these proportional rates 
only discloses his gross ignorance of the grain 
business and general shipping interests, or has 
some personal advertising scheme behind his ac- 
tion; and in either event, his suggestions are un- 
worthy a moment’s consideration by any man in 
the trade who has due regard for his reputation for 
fairness to his brother dealer or the transporta- 
tion companies with whom he desires to deal fairly 
and pleasantly. Such agitation on a false basis 
only serves to place the grain shippers generally in 
a false position with the carriers and will serve 
as a handicap for them in matters of conference 
in the future, and is to be deplored for that rea- 
son. The cause of this tempest in a teapot-is so 
ridiculous to the well-informed shippers and car- 
riers that the active parties therein are being 
laughed at for their position. No man in Chicago, 
Indianapolis, Toledo or Pittsburg can get a car 
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of grain into either point for use at that point 
except by paying the full published local rate on 
the grain to that point, nor can any man get a 
ear of grain to any Wastern point through either 
of the above-named points without paying the full 
published through rate on the grain from original 
point of shipment. I make this positive assertion 
without fear of successful contradition, Cut out 
the proportional rates and you would destroy every 
general grain market in the interior of the coun- 
‘try—Chicago, Toledo, St. Louis, Indianapolis, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburg and all others. 
Could Chicago pay a local rate of 5 to 10 cents 
per hundred in and then 191% cents out to New 
York on grain from a point taking a through rate 


of 21% cents, thus paying 3% to 8% cents per 
hundred for stopping the grain in Chicago? 
Or could Indianapolis pay 7 cents _ local 


in and 17% cents out on grain from same rate 
points and thus. pay 3 cents per hundred for the 
stop there? And the grain from the point in ques- 
tion must move from the original point of ship- 
ment through one or the other of these points if 
it is shipped direct from original point to New 
York. What are the general markets, or points of 
accumulation, to the trade—to both buyer and sel- 
ler? Are they necessities or not? Have they 
advantages to you as shipper and to the buyers 
as well? Don’t they furnish facilities to the trade 
that you cannot? They do furnish a place to take 
care of your surplus in the rush season, store and 
care for and prepare it to suit the needs of the 
consumer and furnish it when he wants it. What 
would you do without these general markets to 
take care of your wheat during July and August 
or your corn during November, December and 
January? These markets cannot exist unless they 
have equal rates of freights with all other ship- 
pers and they can have these only by the use 
of proportional rates or through billing privileges, 
neither of which gives them any advantage of the 
country shipper, as they must pay the same freight 
on the grain through from original point as any. 
other shipper and in addition, must in some way 
provide for the expense of handling the grain 
while in their possession. 


“Agricultural Specials” was the subject of a 
paper by H. W. Robinson. 

John F. Courcier, secretary of the Grain Deal- 
ers’ National Association, made an address on 
“The Country Grain Dealer and the National As- 
sociation.” 

C. M. Myers read the report of the nominating 
committee recommending the election of the fol- 
lowing officers: 2 

For president, Charles E. Groce of Circleville; 
for vice-president, M. W. Miller of Piqua; for 
secretary-treasurer, J. W. McCord, Columbus; for 
members of governing board, J. L. Doering of 
Antwerp; J. W. Channel of Malvin; C. P. Bau- 
mann of Canal Winchester. 

A motion by H. S. Grimes prevailed, that the 
rules be suspended and that secretary be in- 
structed to cast a unanimous ballot for the officers 
named in the report, who were declared unani- 
mously elected. " 

In answering the final questions in the Question 
Box, H. E. Richter said it would not be to the 
advantage of the grain trade to have the milling 
in transit rate annulled, and as to the question, 
“Why are some men asking to have the Illinois 
proportionate rate abolished?” he said that they 
did not know the true situation or they would 
not ask it. 

E. W. Seeds, 
resolutions, read the committee’s report, 
was adopted, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Toledo Produce Exchange 
be and hereby is requested to include the market 
price for No, 2, No. 3 and Rejected clover seed in 
all newspapers when the price of prime is quoted. 

Resolved, That we desire to express our ap- 
preciation of the services of our officers and com- 
mittees during the past year and hereby tender 
them a vote of thanks. 

Resolved, That we hereby express our thanks 
to the Cedar Point Company for the entertainment 
furnished us, for their uniform courtesy and ex- 
cellent service in every way, and heartily commend 
this point as a place of meeting for conventions 

of every kind, ; 

‘ Resolved, That we request the Ohio Experiment 
Station to extend in so far as possible the educa- 
tional work in farm products they have so well 
begun by using the county farms for experimental 
stations, and commend them most heartily for the 
work already done, not only in this line but through 
the work of the special corn and alfalfa trains. 


chairman of the committee on 
which 
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We also most respectfully ask co-operation with 
them of all boards in this state having control of 
any of the county farms in the several counties. 


Whereas, A ruling of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has been made declaring that the only 
legal rate of freight and the rate which must be 
collected on a shipment is the tariff rate, pub- 
lished and filed with the Commission, regardless of 
any rate that may have been quoted the shipper by 
properly authorized railroad official in a bill of 
lading or otherwise, probably from carelessness 
and because they believe they are not responsible 
in any way to the shipper for loss because of mis- 
quotation for freight rates, or improper routing of 
goods under such ruling; 

Resolved, First—That we, the members of the 
Ohio Grain Dealers’ Association, request from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, by a ruling or 
from Congress through the proper legislation, some 
method of protection from such losses, particularly 
when such quoted rates are a part of the bill of 
lading contract. 

Second—That we demand the bill of lading con- 
tract be made inviolable when the error of quoting 


SOME OF THE MACHINERY DELEGATION ON 
THEIR WAY TO CONVENTION HALL. 


rate or routing the shipments is wholly with the 
earrier or its properly authorized officials or em- 
ployes, 

Third—That the method of relief should be such 
as to fully ‘protect the public and all shippers 
from discrimination by collusion between shipper 
and carrier in making erroneous bill of lading con- 
tracts and leave in full force all penalties pre- 
scribed against carriers for discrimination in any 
way. 


Resolved, That we, the members of the Ohio 
Grain Dealers’ Association, favor uniform inspec- 
tion rules for all our grain markets, arranged, in so 
far as possible, on a definite percentage basis, so 
that scientific tests may be applied in case of 
dispute, and that we request and insist that the 
commercial exchanges of the country adopt and 
put into effect such uniform rules and grades at 
an early date, and, further, that we are opposed 
to any system of Federal inspection or supervision 
of inspection, believing as we do that the men of 
experience engaged in the trade are better quali- 
fied to direct and manage the inspection of grain 
than any set of political appointees. 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting 
that the shippers as well as receivers should be 
represented on the grain committee of every board 
of trade or commercial exchange. 


Resolved, by the Ohio grain dealers, that the 
thanks of its members be given to A. E. Reynolds 
and John F. Courcier for their very able and ex- 
haustive addresses and a copy of this resolution 
be spread upon the minutes. 

A motion carried that a committee of three be 


appointed which should act as a traffic committee. 


’ pocketbook and card case distributed 
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CONVENTION CHAFF. 
The Cincinnati special brought H. EB. Richter 
and P, K. Gale. 
The Middle Ohio Grain Dealers’ Association wifl 
carry the Prize Cup the ensuing year. 


There are no towns except Portsmouth and 


Marion and verily Messrs. Grimes and Jenkins 
are their prophets. 
A delegation came from Pittsburg, Pa., em- 


bracing D. G. Stewart, J. A. A. Geidel, Jos. A. 
McCaffrey, Fred L. Davis. 

The Chicago market was represented by Otto 
Waitzmann, with Rosenbaum Brothers, and Wm. 
R. McCutcheon, with Albert Dickinson Seed Co, 


From Buffalo market Basil Burns, of Burns- 
Yantis Grain Co.; W. G. Heathfield, and from 
Cleveland, C. B. Helm, Fred Abel, R. Strauss, T. 
C, Cain: : 


Very many pleasant rides were enjoyed in the 
launch placed at the disposal of the dealers and 
guests by D. G. Stewart, of D. G. Stewart & 
Geidel of Pittsburg, Pa. 


One of the souvenirs worth while which was 
given out at the meeting was a handsome leather 
by eas 
Heck, with compliments of the Philip Smith Mfg. 
Co. of Sidney, Ohio. 

According to C. O. Peters, representing the 
Grain Dealers’ National Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
of Indianapolis, Ind., six points should convffre 
every dealer of the worth of the Grain Dealers’ 
Mutual. And everyone saw the points, 

The Indiana visitors included A. E. Reynolds, 
Crawfordsville, president of the Grain Dealers’ 
National Association; P. E. Goodrich, Winchester, 
secretary of the National Hay Association; Matt 
Schnaible of Lafayette; C. S. Pierce, Union City. 

Matt Schnaible of La Fayette, Ind., commenced 
smoking one of Fred Mayer’s Uncle Sam’s Hot 
Shot Cigars at 10 a. m. Wednesday. He was still 
smoking it the day following and boats twelve 
miles on the lake commenced blowing fog signals 
to guard against accident owing to the density of 
the atmosphere, 

There came from Toledo Fred Mayer, Charles 
Knox, W. W. Cummings, Chief Inspector E. H. 
Culver, George A. Kreaglow, E. L. Southworth, 


F. W. Rundell, J. W. Young, Henry Raddatz, L. 
M. Burlingame, John F, Courcier, secretary of 
the Grain Dealers’ National Association; A. 
Guiteau, C. E. Cameron. 


The machinery interests were ably taken care 
of by A. S. Garman, with the Huntley Mfg. Co. 
of Silver Creek, N. Y.; A. A. Croft, with The 
Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Pa.; C. W. Franklin, 
with Bartlett & Snow Co., ‘Cleveland, Ohio; B. D. 
Heck, of the Philip Smith Mfg. Co., Sidney, Ohio; 
O. T. Boulton, representing the Johnson Grain 
Dryer and Renovator, manufactured by E. G. Ish 
& Co., at Peoria, Ill. 


Among the dealers who attended the meeting 
were C, E. Groce, Circleville; A. B. Beverstock, 
Lexington; C. B. Jenkins, Marion; Jacob House, 
Wapakoneta; H. S. Grimes, Portsmouth; C. H. 
Dewey, Leesburg; W. F. and J. W. Channel, 
Malvin; E. W. Seeds, Columbus; J. W. McCord, 
Edw. Stritmatter, Columbus; M. W. Miller, Piqua; 
J. W. Simmons, Pemberton; J. T. Doering, Ant- 
werp; F. M. Sell, Delaware; Henry Dierker, 
New Bremen; R. D. Sly, West Clarksfield; C. W. 
Franklin, Leipsic; H. R. Bales, Circleville; J. M. 
Garrison, Blanchester; F, P. Hastings, Cedarville; 
Wm. Heffner, Circleville; J. H. Motz, Brice; J. C. 
Shaeffer, Carroll; A. F. Herr, Groveport; T. W. 
Baum, Duvall; G. W. Lamb, Hooker; J. G. Boggs, 
Circleville; C. L. Bright, Christiansburg; P. P. 
Steiner, Pandora; J. Kempf, Pandora; J. L. 
Stempel, Ada; A. E. Clutter, Lima; M. J. Sless- 
man, Clyde; George M. Beufer, Clyde; R. D. 
Stryker, Huron; H. W. Robinson, Green Springs; 
F. H. Tanner, Mansfield;. J. A. Lantz, Mansfield; 
| E. P. Lersch, Ashland; R. A. Heath, Shelby; W. 
H. Morris, Shelby; R. H. Watson, Old Fort; 
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F. H. Owens, Marion; E, W. and Emery Thier- 
wechter, Oak Harbor; L. J. Smith, Belleview; 
Joe Timmons, Kenton; Charles D. Smith, Belle- 


view; C, F. Barnthouse, Sandusky; G. D. Woodman, 


Sandusky; E. M. Dole, Salina; A. G. Smith, 
Wooster; R. Turner, Avery; P. H. Harsha, Ports- 
mouth; Julius Gilberg, New Bremen; Henry 
Detzen, Moulton; Henry Dierker and Charles 
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RICHARDSON BAGGING SCALES. 


The pictures herewith show a battery of Richard- 
son Overhead Bagging Scales and a single scale of 
the same type, with operator, as erected in Chas. 
Shaefer Company’s warehouse in New York City. 
For this warehouse five machines were supplied, 
quantities of from two to three 


each weighing 


RICHARDSON OVERHEAD BAGGING SCALE, USED 


Joe Hermiller, 
Winchester; Ed 


Garnhausen, New Bremen; 

Ottawa; C. P. Bauman, Canal 
Lee, Coshocton; Walter S. Snyder, Kenton; Alden 
Beatley, King’s Creek; Kirby White, Herrod; W. 
H. Persinger, Sidney; C. N. Adlard, Piqua; E. W. 
Armstrong, Monroeville; John C. Drake, Kimball; 


D. F. Taylor, Ashville; Earl C. Bear, Hicksville; 
C. M. Myers, Columbus; Harry W. Kress, Piqua; 
W. H. Hill, Oakwood; M. J. Baker, Monroeville; 


B. F. Turner, Avery; F. Rutschow, Helena; M. G. 


Gusdorf, Fremont. 


The N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. has the following 


demurrage rule: “On cars billed to order, or 


awaiting instructions as to disposition by con- 
signee, the 96 hours free time will be computed 
from the arrival to receipt of orders giving dispo- 
sition, and will continue from that hcur car is ac- 
tually placed until released.” Dealers in the com- 
pany’s territory are now fighting the rule, and 
where possible threaten to use the water routes for 
grain from New York. 


BY CHARLES SHAEFER COMPANY, NEW YORK 
bushels per discharge at rate of eight dis- 
charges per minute, accurate to one ounce in one 
Here, as is frequently desirable 
in warehouses where bins 


the 


hundred pounds, 
and indeed necessary 
are arranged at a small height from the sacking 
floor, the scales go to a very small height, owing 
to the special (patented) arrangement of the hop- 
per, which slopes to the front, so that a scale of 
this type may be accommodated to any house 
where a man of medium size can stand erect; yet 
the bag spout is outside the machine and at such 
a height that it is not necessary for the operator 
to bend his back in order to put the bag on the 


machine; the machine can be made to run on 
the floor also, if desired. It discharges automiatic- 
ally or at the will of the operator, as the require- 
ments of service dictate, being fitted with a pat- 
ented discharge gear worked by hand. This con- 
trols the machine when the man is not ready with 
the bag. The scale can operate continuously with- 
out assistance when this mechanism is out of gear; 
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the man in charge has only to put the bag beneath 
the spout and the scale will do the rest. 

The Combined Scale and Packer is shown in the 
smaller engraving, It is used largely by firms 
putting up mixed feed which is of light nature 
and requires packing tightly into bags. The ma- 
terial, which is non-free running, is fed to the 
scale by a specially constructed, patented feeder, 
which feeds the material into the weigh hopper at 
an even rate and also prevents any blocking above 
the scale, As the beam comes to a balance, the 
feed is cut off and the scale discharges into the 
hopper underneath and the material then passes 
on to the packer-tube, in which an auger re- 
volves at a high speed, packing tke material into 
the bag: The table is controlled by a brake, as in 
an ordinary packer; and the machine is so ar- 
ranged that the scale will not dump its load until 
the bag is up in position on the packer-tube. 

This modification of the well-known Richardson 
Automatic Weighing Machine has been a great 
success and a considerable number are being sup- 
plied to feed companies, one company in the Hast 
taking eight machines of this type to be erected 
in an elevator now under construction. Millers, 
also, are giving attention to this machine, which 
is giving a speed of three to four per minute 
on 100-lb, bags, while with smaller sizes even 
greater speeds are attainable with flour, as high 
as six to eight weighing per minute on 12%4-lb. 
bags. 

These are all productions of the Richard- 
son Scale Co., 3 Park Row, New York City, who 
will gladly furnish information regarding machines, 
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-as well as their various styles, types and sizes of 


automatie grain scales. 


INDICTED FOR REBATING. 


The C. & O. Ry., as a corporation, A. P. Gilbert, 
as assistant freight agent of the same corpora: 
tion, and W. R. Johnson have been indicted by 
the Federal grand jury at Richmond, Va., on charge 
of violating the-Hepburn law by granting and 
recefving rebates on grain shipments. Later in- 
dictments of a similar nature were filed against 
the same corporation and the operators of the 
Dunlop Mills of Richmond, charging irregularities 
of rates on feed shipments. 

An allegation that payments of rebates aggregat- 
ing over $200,000 had been made by the Missouri 
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Pacific to the L. H, Bunch Company, grain dealers 
at Little Rock and Argenta, Kan., was filed at 
Washington on June 13 by the Brook-Rauch Mill’ 
and Elevator Company of Little Rock, Ark., with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. The com- 
plaint declares that the Missouri Pacific-Iron Moun- 
tain built on their own property for the Bunch 
Company a warehouse at Little Rock and a ware- 
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house, mill and elevator at Argenta, and turned 
them over for an annual rental; that the railroad 
company pays the annual taxes and that it also 
pays rebates on grain shipments when delayed. 
The Brook-Rauch Company asserts this alleged 
violation of the law has been continuing since 1887, 
and they estimate that the total value of the build- 
ings practically presented to the T. H. Bunch Com- 
pany is $70,000; that the machinery is valued at 
$150,000, and they swear that a fair yearly rental 
would be $20,000 a year. 


” 


RAILROAD MEN TALK OF GRAIN DOORS. 


The Iowa Railway Club devoted the evening of 
June 12 to a discussion of the subject of grain 
doors for cars. A. HE, Schuyler, assistant weigh- 
master of the Chicago Board of Trade, and Geo. A. 
Wells, secretary of the Iowa Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, read papers on the topic, which formed 
the basis of a spirited and valuable discussion sub- 
sequently. 

Mr. Schuyler emphasized the need of improved 
grain doors and accompanied his remarks with 
charts of different kinds of grain doors. He espe- 
cially pointed out the types of grain doors now 
used by the Pennsylvania and the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy railroads. 

“The necessity for an improved grain door might 
well be directed to details,” he said. ‘Weigh- 
masters’ reports and car inspectors’ reports every- 
where abundantly justify any action that has for 
its object the betterment of the existing wasteful 
conditions, for which the grain doors now in use 
are largely responsible. 

“It is a most hopeful fact that as a result of the 
protests of the handlers of grain and the agitation 
of many practical railroad men, a few railroads 
have lately shown a due appreciation of the neces- 
sity for a stronger, more effective, and yet at 
the same time a less expensive grain door. Gradu- 
ally railroads are awakening to the fact that the 
grain door is an item of expense well worthy of 
notice. In their policy of retrenchment, which 
the present depression in business has made neces- 
sary, the debit side of the grain door account 
looms up in surprising proportions. In conse- 
quence, the shippers of grain may expect a material 


‘improvement of the grain door in the near future - 


that will greatly benefit all interests.” 

Mr. Schuyler urged upon his hearers the neces- 
sity of a change in the grain doors, both to de- 
crease the wasteful expense which falls upon the 
railroads. and to afford better facilities for shippers 
of grain, 

Mr. Wells’. paper is printed in full in another 
column, ‘ 

The general opinion of those present was that 
it is necessary for the railroads to adopt some 
uniform type of grain door and that. they should 
instruct the men along the lines to take better 
‘care of the doors on grain cars, 


TRAFFIC LIGHT ON ERIE CANAL. 


Officers of the Canal Forwarders’ Association 
estimate that the traffic on the Erie Canal thus far 
this season is not over one-half what it was in 
the corresponding period of last year. The water- 
way was opened on May 7, since which date three 
breaks have occurred to stop navigation for short 
periods. On one day it was reported that out of 
525 boats in service, 168 were lying idle at Buffalo 
without cargo prospects. Little grain and less 
lumber was moving from the western terminus, 
and salt traffic from Syracuse and other interme- 
diate points was extremely dull. At the time 
Edward S. Walsh of the Canal Forwarders’ Asso- 
ciation was quoted in New York as saying: 

“Business is extremely dull at this end of the 
line, of course, but if an order should come in 
to-morrow for even twenty boatloads, I very much 
doubt if the boats could be secured here. We 
are all hoping for a general business recovery, 
and in our view buying for western shipment 
may begin at any moment. If this should happen 
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it would find us in something of a predicament. 
However, the boatmen themselves are not worry- 
ing particularly, as they have had six or seven 
consecutive years of unexampled prosperity, dur- 
ing which time they have built new boats and 
repaired old ones, so that they can afford to await 
the revival of business with some degree of equa- 
nimity.”—Traffic Bulletin. 


NEW TRANSFER ELEVATOR AN EAST 
ST. LOUIS. 


In a short time a new transfer elevator will 
rise to a height of 120 feet on the V. & C. Belt 
Line at East St. Louis, Il. It is owned by J. 
Allen Smith of Knoxville, Tenn., a leading south- 
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by ‘the Skillin & Richards Mfg. Co. 
house is of brick and houses a 75-horsepower 
steam engine and boiler. The elevator is expected 
to be completed by August 15. 


The power 


INDIANA ASSOCIATION. 


The Indiana Grain Dealers’ Association held its 
midsummer meeting in the Board of Trade Build- 
ing, Indianapolis, on June 18. Owing to unavyoid- 
able delay President P. C, Goodrich of Winchester 
was unable to be present at the hour appointed 
for opening. The meeting was called to order by 
A. E. Reynolds, of Crawfordsville, who introduced 
John W. Kern, of Indianapolis. 

Mr. Kern made a very cordial address of wel- 
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ern miller and grain dealer, and ig being built 
from plans made by the Burrell Engineering & 
Construction Co, of Chicago. A cross-section of 
the elevator is shown in the illustration. 

As finally completed it will occupy a ground 
surface of 36x36 feet and will be 60 feet to the 
top of the bins, with an additional 60 feet for the 
cupola. It rests on a concrete foundation and is 
covered with corrugated iron supplied by the 
Sykes Steel Roofing Co. The capacity is 50,000 
bushels. 

The machinery equipment consists of two ele- 
vator legs with 18x7 cups, one 1,600-bushel Fair- 
banks Hopper Scale and two sets of car pullers. 
The greater part of the equipment was furnished 


TRANSFER ELEVATOR FOR J. 


ALLEN SMITH AT EAST ST. LOUIS. 


come to the Association, to which C. S, Bash of 
Ft. Wayne responded as follows: 


The grain dealers of Indiana appreciate your 
very hearty welcome. .We confess that it is rather 
more than we expected, but certainly not more 
than we deserve. We never did think the people 
of this state appreciated the Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation and we are free to say that it is not as well 
understood by the trade as it should be; otherwise 
We would not be able to hold our meeting in any 
building in this city, but would be obliged to have 
an outdoor meeting as they do in Switzerland. 

The grain dealers are a self-sacrificing, patriotic 
body, banded together for the universal good of 
the people of the state, and especially for the 
farmers, or producers, of this state. Every mem- 
ber of this Association is proud of his membership 
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and should make it known to every dealer outside 
of the organization and to the farmers of his sec- 
tion, and they should be asked to co-operate with 
us in all our work. When the public once awakens 
to the objects of this Association, its work-and its 
accomplishments, they will truly appreciate our 
work. ° 

Every effort for rate regulation, for uniform in- 
spection, for cheap transportation, for the stoppage 
of rebating and discrimination, redounds immedi- 
ately to the benefit of consumer and producer. 
They are the chief beneficiaries of our efforts and 
should most loyally support and endorse them. 

The Indiana Grain Dealers’ Association com- 
prises a membership of over 800 grain dealers, 
with over $3,000,000 invested in elevators and stor- 
age houses, and doing a business of from twenty to 
forty million dollars per year, as to the size of the 
crops. 

Grain men are the salt of the earth. All the 
wealth of our country comes out of the ground. 
Roosevelt said so and it must be true. The grain 
dealers have the burden upon them of distributing 
the largest part of this wealth; that they have 
done so in a just manner is evidenced by the condi- 
tion of the grain men; not one of them-is wealthy 
by reason of his profits from the grain business. 
By nature and occupation they belong to the rank 
and file of what is known as the common people, 
the workers, if you please, in the hive of commer- 
cial life. A class of people ever alive to the neces- 
sities and welfare of their fellow men and in close 
sympathy with their every desire, they are Josephs, 
not only for our own people, but also for the entire 
world. 

It will require but a thought to convince you 
that the grain men are the men who do things. 
From the nature of their business and their en- 
vironment they are quick to catch the pulse of the 
people and to know their needs and wishes, and 
being broad-minded men and believing in the motto 
of our Association, ‘Not for Self, but for All,” they 
fully realize also the truth of the oft-repeated 
statement that, “what benefits the producer also 
benefits the consumer,” and vice versa. 

This Association took upon itself the burden of 
securing legislation looking to the appointment of 
a railroad commission for the state of Indiana. 
This has been accomplished with the aid of loyal 
friends in other lines who have worked faithfully 
and zealously. The good work accomplished by 
this commission is known throughout the entire 
state and the benefits resulting are shared by all 
our people. 

The grain dealers have now taken up the trans- 
portation question in earnest, knowing that the 
prosperity and commercial supremacy of Indiana 
as well as the entire United States is dependent 
upon low rates of transportation. No class of peo 
ple in this country appreciate more keenly the 
value of cheap transportation. It is their constant 
study year in and year out and they know that the 
supremacy of the people of the state and of the 
United States as a nation is dependent upon mini- 
mum rates of transportation, both internal and 
foreign. 

Ninety-five per cent of our commerce is internal. 
. This being the case, we can readily see the impor- 
tance of the canalization of our rivers and the con- 
struction of deep-water canals, for which the grain 
dealers have been contending and for which they 
will continue to fight until it is accomplished. We 
have repeatedly urged legislation along these lines 
and are pleased to say to you that public sentiment 
is now crystallizing in favor of canals with such 
rapidity as to make success assured. 


President Goodrich, having arrived, assumed the 
chair, and Secretary J. M. Brafford read a com- 
munication from S, W. Strong, secretary of the 
Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association. This communi- 
eation follows: 


J. M. Brafford, 
Sec’y. Ind. Grn. Dirs, Ass’n., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

My Dear Sir: Our Board of Directors held a 
meeting after our convention at Springfield ad- 
journed and authorized the president to appoint a 
committee for carrying out our resolutions, partic- 
ularly the one in relation to interest on track sales 
and the delayed inspection at Baltimore. These 
two we are desirous to get enforced and if your 
Association will appoint a committee we will ar- 
range to work together, I will send you the names 
of committees as soon as they are appointed. Very 
truly, 

ILLINOIS GRAIN DLRS. ASS’N., 
S. W. Strong, Sec’y. 


The question of charging interest on advances 
of money on track sales was taken up in general 
discussion. The majority thought with A. E. Rey- 
nolds that the time should be definitely fixed for 
change of ownership and interest charged only 


from that date, In Mr. Reynolds’ opinion the own- 
ership of the grain changed with the inspection of 
the grain and this inspection should take place 
promptly on arrival of the car at destination. 

The matter was referred to the following com- 
mittee to report at the afternoon session: A. EB. 
Reynolds, C. B. Riley, H, E. Kinney, J. W. Witt, 
M. L, Conley. 

John T. Todd, division freight agent of the C., 
H. & D. Ry., Springfield, Ill., made an address on 
the subject, “Tracing of Freight.” A synopsis of 
his address appeared in our June issue. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 

President Goodrich called the afternoon session 
to order at 2 p. m., and after reports from the sec- 
retaries of the local associations, H. E, Richter of 
Gale Bros. Co. Cincinnati, read the following 
paper on the subject, “How Terminals and Re- 
consignments Benefit Country Shippers,’ which 
was as follows: 


The subject, “How Terminals and Reconsign- 
ments Benefit the Country Shipper,” is one that 
should be of interest ‘to every grain dealer. It is 
a common thought that the terminals;and the ter- 
minal markets are for the advantage of the ter- 
minal dealer only, and that he is the only bene- 
ficiary. But not so. The terminal market that 
would attempt to take advantage of all of its 
facilities without allowing some of the benefits to 
revert to the shipper would not last long. As 
absolutely certain as you are here, the country 
shipper does receive many benefits in the terminal 
markets. When you accept a bid to the interior 
where there is but one dealer located—or at the 
most, two—and your car arrives at destination 
and its quality does not suit that dealer, your mar- 
ket is then limited to that dealer. In the terminal 
it is different. You have the benefit of the com- 
petition in the terminal, and you also have the 
advantage of any orders that the terminal shipper 
may have and which he would be able to take 
advantage of on account of the reconsigning privi- 
leges. The terminal would also give the advantage 
of conditioning your grain and holding it until 
such a time as the market might suit you; where- 
as, if you had it in the interior, you could not exer- 
cise this privilege. 

Every terminal market of any consequence to- 
day has a good drier, sufficient elevator capacity, 
and the most modern of machinery for cleaning, 
scouring, shelling and clipping, and men with the 
knowledge of how to use them. With these the 
country shipper can and does derive the benefits 
that he should have. 

It may be needless to give you any illustration 
as to the usefulness of the grain drier; but we 
remember in our market that about six years ago 
good, damp corn was sold at one time at 32c dis- 
count, and it was hard to sell on that basis. Ten 
years ago black, discolored corn was sold at 8 to 
10¢ per bushel, and the owner usually had nothing 
left but a good long list of cuss words. A certain 
railroad, just a few years ago, dumped a goml 
many cars in the Atlantic because the men oper- 
ating it did not know what a drier could do. To- 
day the situation is different. Very rarely does 
black, discolored corn sell at more than a 12 to 
15¢e discount, and then only at this discount when 
there is an enormous supply of it. The commercial 
drier, even if owned by private elevator interests, 
makes it absolutely impossible for you to suffer 
the discounts that prevailed years ago. The inter- 
ests who own the driers know if their market does 
not take grain at a reasonable discount that the 
grain will flow to the market that does. 

Last year we went into a terminal market 
and bought hot wheat against the local dealers 
who thought they would have no competition and 
were endeavoring to put tne price onan unfair 
basis. A little later there were three or four other 
markets in the same field, and no matter how bad 
the grain was the shipper got all it was worth, 
and sometimes a great deal more. The same con- 
ditions prevail in all the terminal markets. On 
the damp corn this year, when the price got too 
low, competition sprang up from other markets 
for it and in consequence the discounts were kept 
on a normal basis. 

Elevator capacity makes it possible for you to 
store your grain and prevent a sacrifice price in 
case the market declines while it is in transit. It 
also enables you to ship your grain there and have 
it financed by the terminal dealer if your local 
bank is unable to accommodate you in your wants. 
But right here, I cannot urge you too strongly to 
hold your grain in your own storage, if possible, 
as it is generally more satisfactory and it keeps 
the grain where you still have all the markets 
available that you ordinarily would have. 

The benefits of modern machinery and con- 


* to the shipping interests accordingly. 
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ditioning methods are of incalculable value to the 
country shipper. In 1904 our firm bought nearly 
100 cars of light wheat, testing from 48 to 54 Ibs., 
at an average discount of about 25c per bushel 
below No. 2. We did not know just what we could 
do with it, but thought at this discount it was a 
safe proposition. After some experimenting a 
method was devised by an elevator man whereby 
the test of this wheat was raised from three to 
five pounds without much cost. Immediately the 
discounts narrowed until they just covered the cost 
of handling and loss in weight. The result was 
that every country shipper got an immense benefit 
out of this process, and to-day, if similar condi- 
tions come about, he can count on a reasonable 
discount on this class of wheat. 

Very often corn will come in and grade no grade 
on account of dirt. Every owner of an elevator 
is perfectly willing to accept same at a discount 
that will barely pay him for the loss in weight 
and labor. Why? Because he knows that the 
shipper can pay for similar service and benefit 
by the results of cleaning. 

The day of extraordinary discounts is past be- 
cause the terminal market service is being im- 
proved upon and all the facilities are at the dis- 
posal of the country shipper and he can obtain 
just as good results and have just as much benefit 
as the dealer in the market. The terminal market 
man has a marketing advantage that the country 
shipper cannot have, but he gets the benefit of this 
advantage. We will say that a dealer at Walton, 
Ind., on the Pennsylvania R. R., has a car of mixed 
corn and ships it to Cincinnati. A dealer at Nor- 
man, on the Southern Indiana R. R., has a car of 
white corn and ships it to the same market. Now, 
a terminal market man has an order for a car of 
white corn, we will say in Richmond, Va., and an 
order for a car of mixed corn at Carthage, Ohio. 
The Walton car could be moved to Richmond, Va., 
at a through rate of 15%c, or the net rate east of Cin- 
cinnati would be 8c, after the refunds were allowed. 
The Norman car would move to Carthage, Ohio, on 
the Cincinnati rate. The Richmond. dealer does 
not want the mixed corn that is in the car from 
Walton, Ind., but he wants white corn which is in 
the car that is shipped from Norman, Ind. The 
Carthage man’s wants can be supplied with the 
mixed corn. Now what does the terminal man do? 
He elevates both cars through his elevator, loads 
the white corn against the Walton tonnage and 
the mixed against his Norman tonnage and gets 
both cars in a position in which all the benefits 
possible can be taken advantage of. The lowest 
proportional rate east of Cincinnati to Richmond 
without this Walton billing would be ile per ecwt. 
The dealer has effected a saving of 3c per ecwt. 
Now the receiver of this grain knows the advan- 
tages of the different billing and sells his grain 
In other 
words, the mixed corn with billing from Walton, 
Ind., would be sold with the billing and the ter- 
minal man would be compelled to pay more for 
the corn on account of the transit billing. 

Right here I want to say to every shipper that 
he should demand that his commission man sell 
the billing as well as the grain. Commission men 
in our city have, and some persistently do refuse 
to give to the buyer any billing, and in this way 
your grain does not receive the benefits it should. 
Do you suppose for a minute that our broker at 
Indianapolis would give as much for a car of 
grain from Gays, Ill., that he had to bill out at the 
local rate of 6c because the seller refused to re- 
bill and thereby protect the through rate of 9c 


per cwt., as he would if the through rate was 


protected? I will endeavor to show you more in 
regard to this reconsigning privilege and its ad- 
vantages later on. 

A good many of our commission men have re- 
fused to give up billing because they claimed that 
some of the receivers followed up the shipment 
and that their shippers would immediately proceed 
to trade direct. This is discouraging to the man 
handling your grain in the terminals, and to be 
frank with you, I do not think it pays, as you then 
have no competition in the sale of your stuff 
excepting the one party with whom you are 
trading. ; 

We will consider more of the benefits of the 
reconsigning privilege in the terminal markets. 
I doubt if anyone familiar with all the branches 
of the grain trade will deny that this is the most 
helpful arrangement in the entire grain trade. Un- 
fortunately, some of our colleagues in the eastern 
part of this state and northern Ohio have a mis- 
conception of this privilege and its workings. The 
filing of their petition with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, however, will serve one good 
purpose, and that is, it will forever put to sleep 
the desire of the originator of this movement to 
pose as a traffic man. Why does he seem so per- 
sistent in deluding his friends with the idea that 
he is right? There is only one safe guess and that 
is he wants free advertising. Nothing will be ac- 
complished by his trip to Washington, as there is 
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nothing to be accomplished. Instead of restricting 
this privilege the traffic men of the grain trade 
are now working body and soul to make its pro- 
visions more elastic and more beneficial to the 
trade. To one not familiar with the reconsigning 
privileges it seems as though the men in the ter- 
minal markets were the sole beneficiaries. 

You no doubt know the rules. They are to this ef- 
fect: A carload of grain can be taken into an eleva- 
tor if unloaded within ten days after its arrival 
and freight is pa‘d and the paid freight bill is filed 
with the Joint Rate and Inspection Bureau within 
twelve days after its arrival, the bill is given a 
number, and this grain, or equivalent tonnage, is 
accorded what is called the transit privilege. Or, 
in other words, it can be sent out any time within 
six months via any route out of the terminal in 
which it is stored at the same through rate that 
prevailed at the time the grain was shipped. If 
there is any change in rates, the bill must be re- 
entered and the grain can be shipped out within 
thirty days at the old rate. However, if there is 
no order for it, it does not lose any of its pre- 
vious privileges excepting that it must take the 
new rate. On this basis your grain goes to the 
terminal and instead of being crowded on to the 
market it can be stored and held for future demand. 

Supposing you ship—we will say to Toledo—25 
cars of wheat, and there were no transit privileges. 
Your Toledo man has a call for this amount for 
shipment two months hence to New York. What 
does he do? He would add a reasonable profit, 
storage, interest, insurance and the local rate 
from Toledo to New York, and deduct them from 
his buyer’s price and bid you what is left. The 
burden of the localizing of the grain would fall on 
you, not on the Toledo merchant. With the tran- 
sit privilege, however, the grain receives the bene- 
fit of the same through rate two months after it 
is shipped as it would have received on the very 
day it was shipped. Now, with this privilege the 
merchant, instead of deducting the local rate, de- 
ducts the proportion of the through rate that he 
would be compelled to pay east of Toledo. Is this 
not to the shipper’s benefit? 

Some of the savings on transit bills are quite 
heavy. For instance, a few years ago we shipped 
grain from a certain section in Indiana on which 
the local rate was 7c. The local rate from Cin- 
cinnati to the point of consumption was 17'4c, or 
a total of 24%c. Now, I can safely offer to wager 
that no one here has an idea of what the through 
rate was, because it seemed absurd that you could 
ship grain from this section, which was 180 miles 
northwest of Cincinnati, at %c per cwt. less than 
you could from Cincinnati. The through rate was 
17e. -This rate was made because it was neces- 
sary to equalize the rates via all the Ohio River 
crossings. Who got the benefit of the rate? The 
terminal shipper? Not much; and why? Because 
two other gateways had the same transit privilege 
and rate. The buyer paid the same price and each 
one was hungry for the usual bite, the commis- 
sion, and the balance was put in the net price to 
the shipper to induce him to send the grain. 

At the Piqua meeting on May 1, the Ohio dealers, 
were under the impression that Chicago had a flat 
rate of 12%c to Baltimore, Md. It took the men 
familiar with this situation an entire day to con- 
vince the originator .of this movement that the 
12%c rate out of Chicago was not the local rate, 
but was the proportion east of Chicago of the 
through rate from point of origin. Most of the 
points in northern and central Illinois had a 
through rate of 181%4c to Baltimore—a specific rate 
of 6e into Chicago and 12%c east. The same ar- 
rangement applies on your grain when shipped 
into any terminal on which there are through 
rates and divisions via that terminal. At the 
present time some of the terminal markets have 
a geographical advantage that other markets can- 
- not take advantage of. However, a movement has 
been started in which we hope to obtain from the 
railroad companies their consent to make all grain 
available for reconsignment to any territory via 
' any terminal. In other words, where it is not now 
permissible to reconsign grain that originates west 
of Indianapolis on the Big Four via Cincinnati to 
Cleveland, Ohio, we hope to have the railroad 
eompanies waive their position that the grain is 
out of route. In the same way we hope to have 
grain that is shipped to, say, Columbus, Ohio, to 
be available for reconsignment to any of the east- 
ern markets, or to any of the Ohio River crossings. 

The grain trade in our market are now endeavor- 
ing to have Mr. Paul Rainer, who is Chief Inspector 
of the Joint Rate and Inspection Bureau, arrange 
in some way whereby track grain, reconsigned at 
Indianapolis and at other cities, may be accorded 
the transit privilege thé second time in other 
terminals. For instance, if grain is reconsigned 
at Indianapolis it cannot be reconsigned again at 
Cincinnati. This works a hardship on the country 
shipper and the handicap should be removed. We 
are working hard to have it removed. 

The transit privilege, as I said before, is, I be- 


lieve, the greatest privilege that the grain trade 
has, and all the benefits accrue to the country ship- 
per, and instead of any movement being made to 
stop it, all efforts should be centralized toward 
ete, extending and enlarging the arrange- 
ment. 


Prof. G. I. Christie, of the Indiana Experiment 
Station, Purdue, told what they were doing in 
improving the grain crops of the state. 

George C. Wood, Windfall, offered the following 
resolution, which was adopted: 


Whereas, The Indiana Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion is directly interested in the movement having 
for its object grain improvement; and 

Whereas, An organization of corn growers has 
been formed for the purpose of holding a National 
Corn Exposition at Omaha, Neb., December 10-19, 
1908; and, 

Whereas, A commission consisting of men from 
the various agricultural interests and appointed by 
the governor of Indiana is attempting to secure ex- 
hibits of corn, wheat and oats from farmers for the 
National Corn Exhibition. Be it 

Resolved, That the Indiana Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation favor this movement and to assist Indiana 
grain growers in maintaining their position among 
the states of the Union, pledge their support, both 
as an association and individuals, in every way 
that will encourage farmers to select exhibits and 
display them at Omaha next December. 


J. Wilkes Jones, representing the National Corn 
Exposition, made an address, in which he asked 
the aid of the dealers towards making a success 
of the corn exposition, which will be held in De- 
cember of this year in Omaha. 

C. B. Riley read the report of the committee 
appointed at the morning session to fix the time 
of passing of ownership of grain, It follows: 


Your commitee begs leave to submit the follow- 
ing report for the consideration of the Association. 

ist. We recommend that there shall be fixed, 
uniform, definite and specific rules covering the 
inspection and delivery of grain in all the markets 
of the country. 

2d. That in compliance with the first paragraph 
hereof, that each market be required to fix certain 
bounds or limits within which grain shall be in- 
spected for delivery in our transit through such 
markets. 

3d. That inspection and delivery of grain shall 
be made within 48 hours after arrival when in- 
tended for the receiving market, and at the end of 
such period the responsibility of the shipper or 
forwarder shall cease as to inspection and delivery. 

4th. That inspection of grain in transit shall 
be made within 24 hours after its arrival in the 
inspecting market and the responsibility of the 
shipper shall cease as to inspecting as soon as 
inspection is made. That such transit grain shall 
be delivered in the final market within 48 hours 
after its arrival in said final market, and the ship- 
pers’ responsibility as to delivery shall cease at 
the end of that period. 

5th. That when cars are too full for intelligent 
inspection that no surface inspection be made, but 
that said cars shall be resealed by inspector and 
railroad be required to rush same to elevator and 
that inspection be made there at once. 

6th. That in cases where cars have been mani- 
festly “plugged” for the purpose of deceiving the 
inspector, the rules as to time of responsibility 
shall be so modified as to meet the new conditions, 
and that the inspection certificate shall define def- 
initely the character of such plugging and shall be 
accompanied by samples of said plugged grain, 
and that the shipper shall be made responsible for 
all losses caused by such plugging. 

7th. That our secretary be requested to bring 
these recommendations to the notice of other state 
associations and to the National Association. 


The report was adopted and the committee 


made permanent, 


CONVENTION SIDELIGHTS. 

Buffalo was represented by T. J. Stofer, of 
Alder & Stofer. 

Wm. Carson and F. W. Harrison came over from 
Detroit. 

The Cincinnati delegation included P. M. Gale, 
H. E. Richter, P, K. Gale, F. E. Fleming, W. R. 
McQuillan. 

Pittsburg, Pa., sent J. A. McCaffrey, of Daniel 
McCaffrey’s Sons Co., and J. A. A. Geidel, of D. G. 
Stewart & Geidel. 

From the Toledo market: Chief Grain Inspector 
E. H. Culver; W. W. Cummings, of J. J. Coon 
Grain Co.; Fred Jaeger, of J. F. Zahm & Co.; A, H. 
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Paddock, of Paddcck-Hodge Co.; Geo. A. Kreagloh, 
with Toledo Field Seed Co., Inc.; R. S. Sheldon, 
with S. W. Flower & Co. 

From the St, Louis market there were Daniel P. 
Byrne, of Daniel P. Byrne & Co.; John Dower, 
supervisor of weights; Marshall Hall, of W. L. 
Green Commission Co, " 

From Chicago: Harry G, Smith, with Arthur 
Sawers; E. F. Thompson, with Lamson Bros. & 
Co.; W. H. Axtater, with Armour Grain -Co.; C. W. 
Hohendahl, with Rosenbaum Brothers. 

The grain dealers who attended included E, M. 
Wasmuth, Roanoke; A. P. Walkins, Lincoln; T. 
Bodine, Covington; E, W. Ball, Rushville; C. S. 
Bash, Ft. Wayne; Thos. Morrison, A: B. Cohee, 
R. F. Cohee, M. L, Conley, M..T. Dillon and N. O. 
Davis, Frankfort; A. E. Reynolds, B. F. Crabbs, 
T, C. Crabbs, Crawfordsville; Geo, Cain, Conners- 
ville; C. G, Egly, Berne; E. E, Elliot, Muncie; J. 
Howell, Cammack; J. B. Jones, Markleville; C. 
Jackson, Falmouth; O. Lesh, Markle; C. Loughrey, 
Monticello; W. C. Lutz, Bunker Hill; H. A. Martin, 
New Castle; J, R. Barr, Ear] Park; J. C. Bachelor, 
Sharpsville; J. -E. Ryburn, Glenwood; Matt 
Schneible, Lafayette; C. L, Stafford, Jamestown; 
A. M. Wellington, Anderson; C. E. Bash, Hunting- 
ton; B. L. Barrett, Greenfield; H. M. Brown, King- 
man;'W. A. Feight, Parker; E, A. Feight, Frank- 
ton; E, Hutchinson, Arlington; R. P. Hilands, 
Bainbridge; W. C. Halstead, Brookston: F. W. 
Kennedy, Shelbyville; Elwood Morris, Mohawk; R. 
H. Murphy, Fountaintown; E. R. Moore, Barnard; 
Elmer Martin, Wolcott; J. W. Waltz, New Pales- 
tine; Geo. C, Wood, Windfall; G. W. Topping, 
Lyons; J. S. Hazelrigg, Cambridge City; J. Oo. 
Grove, Lagrange; A. P. Hansen, Brookston; John 
R. and A. M. House, Hobbs; F. G. Heinmiller, 
Lafayette; C. E. Wilkinson, Knightstown; Dave 
Unger, Russiaville; O. J. Thompson, Kokomo; T. 
J. Ryan, Delphi; C. B. Riley, Rushville; John A. 
Rice, Frankfort; H. Gray, Galveston; J. M. Mur- 
phy, Glenwood; A. T. Garrison, Converse; W. B. 
Foresman, Lafayette; W. B. Fox, Tipton; J. M. 
Gordon, Summitville; T. Glasscock, Yeddo; T. E. 
Goodrich, Winchester; W. H. Frank, Frankfort; 
T. H. New, Greenfield; D. E. Studebaker, Bluffton; 
R. F. Gavin, Poneto; H. Gardiner, Kitchell; Hd 
Taylor, Montmorenci; M. Needlinger, New Au- 
gusta; C, S. Seward, Galveston; A. L. Millson, 
Montpelier; J. J. Snodgrass, Hillsburg; J. L. 
Corteus, Raub; J, H. Stewart, Manson; Jos. Schalk, 
Anderson; E. K. Sowash, Middletown; F. Mayer, 
South Whitley; A. K, Peterson, Gessie; A. Swan- 
son, Twelve Mile; J. C. Halsted, Kirkpatrick; 
Robert Alexander, Buck Creek. 


IMPROVEMENTS AT PHILADELPHIA. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad has added a new 
floating elevator to its export facilities at Phila- 
delphia. This elevator has an hourly capacity of 
10,000 and will be. operated by the Girard Point 
Storage Company. 

With this elevator in use the port’s facilities for 
handling grain from lighters will represent in the 
aggregate about 30,000 bushels an hour, there being 
two other floating elevators, having together a 
capacity of about 10,000 bushels. The cost of the 
new elevator is said to be about $60,000. It will 
be operated between Port Richmond on the north 
to Pier 80, at Snyder Avenue, on the south. 

The drier now being installed by the Phila 
delphia & Reading at its Port Richmond elevator 
will also enable this port to compete more success- 
fully with Baltimore, which has had a decided ad- 
vantage over Philadelphia owing to better facilities 
for handling and drying grain for export shipment. 


A grain and stock commission house conducted 
in Great Bend, Kan., has failed and the tin-horn 
talent was badly bitten. 

Duncan McCorquadale, owner of flour mills at 
Sydney, Australia, was recently at Winnipeg to 
purchase Manitoba wheat for shipment via Van- 
couver. 
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COMMUNICATED 


[We invite correspondence from everyone in any way 
{interested in the grain trade on all topics connected 
therewith. We wish to see a general exchange of 
opinion on all subjects which pertain to the interest of 
the trade at large, or any branch of it.] 


LEAKING AND B. 0. CARS AT ST. LOUIS. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:— 
The following is a statement of cars examined by 
the Department of Weights of the St. Louis Mer- 
chants’ Exchange during the month of June and 
found to be in bad order and not properly sealed: 
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Advance El., Belt. 
Belt El., Belt. 
Burlington, ‘‘K’’ 
Buss Mills, Wab. & 
Corno Mills, Southern. 
Central “8, TM. & Me P- 
Eureka Mills, Mo. Pac. 
Eureka Warehouse, Sou. 
Granite City, Terminal. 

oh Glucose Works, C. P. & Ter. 
1 .. Kehlor Mills, Belt. 
Merchants, Wab. & Ter. 

; stones ats .. Mo. Forage Co., Mo. Pac. 
31 4. de on ‘oe Mt. Carmel, Southern. 

6 Mound City, Wiggins. 

Plant Mills, I. M. 

Purina Mills, Terminal. 
Quinlivan’s, M. P. 

Rogers El., “K’’ Line. 

Stock Yards, Various. 
Southern El., Southern. 

St. Clair, Wiggins. 

Sparks Mills, Ill. Ter. 
Stanard Mills, Ill. Ter. 
Terminal El., Ter. 

Valley Mills, Wabash, 
Western El., Clover L. 
Wabash El., Wabash. 
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BARLEY IN THE NORTHWEST. 

Editor Elevator and Grain Trade:— 
It is proverbial that the average farmer will in- 
crease his acreage with the kind of grain that 
showed him the largest profits the preceding 
year. The trade is well aware that the barley 
crop of the year just closing netted the farmer 
of the Northwest most handsome profits, for, 
with but few exceptions, he was wise for once and 
marketed his barley near the high point. In 
many cases.a gross profit of $20 to $25 per acre 
was realized, and that on land worth from $15 
to $30 per acre. 

There was also plenty of barley held by the 
elevator men to supply everyone with necessary 
seed, and consequently I find from a number of 
reliable sources that the acreage of the three 
states, Minnesota, North and South Dakota, is in- 
creased over last year by from 10 to 15 per cent. 
The present condition is most excellent. While 
the straw is heavy, the plant has such a splen- 
did root, on account of having been sown under 
the most favorable seeding conditions for years, 
that we need not fear any damage from the rank 
growth proposition. The stand is good, and the 
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plant, making good progress, is heading out, and 
with fair and warm weather through this. month, 
the crop will be ready for harvest, from the 15th 
to 25th of July. 

If any dependence can be placed in “Hicks” 
predictions, July will have a lot of dry and hot 
weather which will be very beneficial for the 
Northwest crop. The hot weather, together with 
the presidential election campaign now on, ought 
to create a demand for the finished products, 
thereby stimulating the demand for barley at 
good round figures. 

The Northwest farmer is in fine condition finan- 
cially, and will be rather slow to sell his bar- 
ley for a less price than barley started at last 
year. It is impossible to tell, at this time, just 
what the quality will be, but I am inclined to be- 
lieve we will have a good berry, and more free 
from weed seeds than last year, as the ground 
has been well shaded by the good stand of the 
grain. Another indication of heavy crop is that 
twine men are receiving orders for nearly double 
the amount of “string” used last year on the 
same acreage. 

Taking it altogether, I cannot help but be very 
optimistic on the yield, quality and price of the 
Northwest barley crop. 

Very truly yours, 

Minneapolis, Minn. P. M. INGOLD. 

NEW GRAIN STANDARDIZATION WORK. 

Editor American Flevator and Grain Trade:— 
Replying to your letter of June 23, relating to the 
new work in grain standardization at Baltimore, 
I beg to say that you no deubt refer to the 
broadening of the grain standardization investiga- 
tions as proposed for the next crop year, that have 
been found to be necessary and advisable through 
experience in the work accomplished, and con- 
sist in a more thorough and detailed study of 
the causes of deterioration in commercial grain 
in storage and transit under the different hard- 
ships and varying conditions to which it is sub- 
jected while being marketed. This affects not 
only Baltimore, but all points at which Grain 
Standardization Laboratories are established and 
in which the investigations are being carried on. 

Grain standardization investigations have shown 
beyond a doubt that excessive moisture is the 
primary cause of deterioration in grain in storage 
and transit, and also that there are other factors 
which must be considered and reckoned with be- 
fore definite conclusions of value can be drawn. 
Some of these factors consist in the several dif- 
ferent species of mold which are abundant on 
all commercial grains. The more common molds 
and bacteria multiply and develop more or less 
rapidly according to the temperature to which 
the grain is exposed, the amount of humidity 
present in the atmosphere, and: the moisture con- 
tent of the grain. The growth and development of 
these molds and bacteria may be greatly retarded 
if the temperature to which the grain is exposed 
is lowered, or the moisture content of the grain 
be sufficiently reduced to prevent rapid repro- 
duction. 

It will be our aim during the coming crop year 
to study the carrying qualities of grain from a 
more advanced viewpoint attained by our past ex- 
perience, paying particular attention to those 


more detrimental factors which affect the qual- 


ity of commercial grain in bulk, to accomplish 
which it will be necessary to make daily or at 
least frequent observations of the same grain in 
ears, ships, elevators and storehouses under actual 
commercial conditions. 

It is also proposed in co-operation with some 
good experimental flour mill to study the relative 
flour and bread-making qualities of the types and 
classes of wheats grown in the different sections 
of the United States, with a view to fixing more 
definitely their true status in the commercial 
grades, paying especial attention to the wheats 
grown in the mountain sections of the North- 
west and the border lands between the winter 
and spring and the hard and soft wheat sections. 
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Through these investigations we hope to be 
able to show more or less definitely the effects 
-of the varying conditions in moisture and tem- 
perature (otherwise climatic conditions) on the 
carrying qualities of grain and the relative mill- 
ing and manufacturing values of wheats, for the 
benefit of the producer, handler and consumer 
alike. Co-operation in this work has been assured 
us by several commercial organizations, railroad 
and steamship companies handling the grain busi- 
ness, who have manifested considerable interest 
in the plans for carrying it on. 
Yours very truly, 
JOHN D. SHANAHAN, 


Washington, D. C. Technologist in Charge. 


WEIGHING IN ST. LOUIS. 


Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:— 
Enclosed find copy of letter from the undersigned - 
to Mr. S. W. Strong, secretary of the Illinois 
Grain Dealers’ Association, at their convention 
in Springfield a few days since, and for which we 
have received requests for copies. d 

Yours truly, 
JOHN DOWER, 
Supervisor St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange, 

St. Louis, June 15. Dept. of Weights. 


St. Louis, U. S. A., June 8, 1908. 

S. W. Strong, Secretary, Illinois Grain Dealers’ 
Association. Dear Sir: The Department of Weights 
of the Merchants’ Exchange of St, Louis desires 
to convey to the officers and members of the 
Illinois Grain Dealers’ Association its friendly 
greeting, and on behalf of the members of the 
Merchants’ Exchange to express their sincere ap- 
preciation of the liberal patronage with which — 
they have been favored and on its own behalf to 
assure you that every possible safeguard that 
patient labor and generous expenditure of money 
can secure is being maintained for the protection 
of your consignments to the St. Louis market. 

. During the year ending December 31 last, the De- 
partment spent every cent of its income in securing 
the correct weighing of your grain and hay, in 
providing private police protection, in insuring the 
correctness of scales, and in ascertaining the physi- 
cal condition of your ears on arrival, both at the 
hold tracks and at their final destination, thus pro- 
viding the shipper tangible evidence on which to 
base their claims for loss in transit in cases where 
shortages are due to faulty equipment or lack of 
seal protection. 

In addition to expending for these purposes every 
dollar that the Department received for fees, the 
Merchants’ Exchange paid during this period, out 
of its general funds, a deficit amounting to $11,- 
549.30, which accrued in rendering its services in. 
connection with the weighing of grain in St. Louis. 
The average fee that we charged during the year 


_1907 for supervising the unloading and weighing 


of cars was about 39 cents, which surely is not 
excessive when we consider the vast sum that the 
Merchants’ Exchange has contributed toward the 
support of the Department to prevent the charges 
from becoming burdensome to the shipper. During 
the current year, from January 1 to the present 
time, the Merchants’ Exchange has spent for super- 
vising the weighing of grain $5,811.07 in excess of 
the fees that have been paid by the owners of the 
grain, The figures here given, both for last year 
and the present year, do not include thousands 
of dollars which the Exchange has spent in the 
litigation in which the Department has been in- 
volved with the Board of Railroad and Warehouse 
Commissioners, which, happily, the court of last 
resort decided in the Department’s favor a few 
days ago. 

Since the Department was organized the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange has spent for its maintenance, 
in excess of the fees collected, the following sums: 


Fox the cy.ear BO 0i cere cs eee $ 994.25 
Wor the. year 19026 yoann 2,458.07 
For the: year 1908.3 jecsers siete 6,709.58 
Kor: the year 19045, wees 5,650.24 
Wor’ the year 1905s. set. cmtoehaseiee 10,453.55 
For the year-1906..0 3.5 doce 9,750.00 
For, the “year! 1907 2.2 cee ee 11,549.30 
For’ the: year1908.. ea... sesh 5,811.07 

TO <date. isjav bias vewerie semen - $53,376.06 


As already stated, these figures do not include 
the cost of the expensive lawsuits which the 
Merchants’ Exchange has been compelled to de- 
fend on the Department's behalf. 

Notwithstanding the financial depression and the 
consequent falling off in receipts which produced 
a considerable decrease in our revenue, the De- 
partment has maintained its full quota of men and 
has not permitted the efficiency of its service to 
decrease and is sparing no labor or expense to 
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provide the very best system of weighing that 
money can obtain. 

Thanking. the members of your organization for 
their many courtesies in the past and wishing you 
individually and collectively a prosperous year, 
I am, Yours truly, 

JOHN DOWER, Supervisor. 


GRAIN DEALERS’ NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:— 
The following circular letter has been issued to 
members of the Grain Dealers’ National Associa- 
tion: 

Yielding to the pressure -of necessity and exer- 
cising the right vested in us by the by-laws of the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association, we have or- 
dered Art. IV, Sec. 4, to be amended as follows: 
“Dues of direct members shall be $15 per annum, 
payable July 1 of each year in advance.” 

All those who have kept in touch with the work 
of the Association realize how necesSary it is 
to have funds with which to carry to a success: 
ful conclusion the work already in hand and to 
take up for solution such new problems as shall 
present themselves from time to time. 

There has not been an administration since the 
organization of the Association that has not been 
keenly alive to the inadequacy of the dues rate to 
take care of the immediate demands upon its 
treasury, but the disposition has been to depend 
upen a possible increase in membership for a cor- 
responding increase in funds, rather than to de- 
tract from the surface-successes of the organiza- 
tion by advancing the dues. It is clearly the 
judgment of this board that each unit of member- 
ship carries with it a given pro rata expense and 
that the.greatest possible number of direct mem- 
bers available would not, if enrolled, render it pos- 
sible for the Association, on the $10 basis, to 
come any nearer to the maintenance of an emer- 
gency surplus than it is on its present member- 
ship. : 

During the past year the Association ought to 
have been able to keep.its members fully informed 
by circular letter and printed pamphlet of what 
was done in the matter of a Uniform Bill of Lading, 
Uniform Grades, Federal Inspection, Interstate 
Commerce Decisions, Arbitration Committee 
Awards, and such other matters of general interest 
as have come up; but if such a course had been 
attempted, your officers would have run ashore 
long before the bills for postage could have been 
paid; thus leaving unpaid the printing and paper 
bills and all other expense incident to distribution. 

Having taken the initiative in what we believe to 
be a progressive step, we bespeak for ourselves 
your most hearty co-operation, and as a token of 
our appreciation, we pledge our time and best at- 
tention to the careful, unprejudiced, active, earnest 
and equitable administration of the affairs of the 
Association. 

Respectfully submitted, 

A, E. Reynolds, President. 
J. W. McCord, 
L, A. Morey, 
Arthur R. Sawers, 
Chas, D. Jones, 
H. I, Baldwin, 
Buran House, 
G. L. Graham, 
T. A, Morrisson, 
D. Rothschild, 
Board of Directors. 
JOHN F. COURCIER, 
Secretary. 
Toledo, O., July 1. 


MILLERS AND GRAIN DEALERS. 


CG. A, King & Co. address a word of advice 
to grain dealers and millers which our readers 


in the winter wheat country will appreciate. 
‘Don’t be a hog,’ says the writer. “Swine do 
not gather pearls. Buy in harmony. Stocks of 


wheat everywhere are very small. Millers can 
afford to pay more than the dealers at the start. 
Let them have it. There will be plenty for all. 
Don’t expect dollar wheat unless spring wheat is 
greatly damaged henceforth. Present prices are 
fair for the present prospect. Receipts are gen- 
erally small until the last half of July. Don’t be 
impatient. Prices will seek an export basis early. 
Foreigners lost heavily last season by trying to 
anticipate. They will be conservative. The 
Northwest and Canada promise a large surplus. 
It may fade a little. It is the kind foreigners 
prefer and could not get last season at reasonable 
prices. Northwestern millers will want less hard 
winter. Soft winters will be more plentiful than 
last season.. The big elevator men are working 
for premium on futures.” 


[For the Ohio Grain Dealers’ Association.] 


UNIFORM GRADING OF GRAIN.* 


The prolific soil of the United States farm 
yields annually over five billion bushels of differ- 
ent cereals. At the average market price for 
the past ten years, this yields to the American 
farmer more than two billions of dollars. The 
business of the grain trade is to buy this vast 
production from the producer; grade, condition 
and classify it, and distribute it to the consumer. 

The population of the United States has in- 
creased about 100 per cent in forty years, while 
the production of grain has increased 500 per 
cent. To keep fully abreast of this great in- 
crease in production, and to provide adequate 
facilities for handling the same as modern trade 
demands, has kept the grain trade constantly on 
the alert. Methods in vogue forty years ago and 
which were adequate to take care of the cereal 
crop of one billion bushels naturally would fail 
if put to the test of handling the present crop of 
five billion bushels. Larger elevators became 
necessary; greater numbers of cars; greater ves- 
sels; more rapid transportation; more adequate 
telegraph communication; commercial exchanges; 
better systems of weighing and accounting. All 
of these have been fully met, and no business has 
been kept so thoroughly in hand as the grain 
trade. : 

But to the shame and discredit of our industry, 
practically no advancement has been made in the 
methods of inspecting, grading and classifying 
grain within the past forty years. The Indians 
bartered with the first white settlers, trading 
maize for trinkets and fire water, but we have 
no records of the quality of the maize, whether it 
was No. 1, 2 or 38; or whether it had 12 or 30 
per cent of moisture, or whether it arrived hot, 
heating or mahogany. Maize, just simple maize— 
that was all. Later on, in Washington’s time, 
we learn how corn was traded for other com- 
modities, and the stipulation was only for “Good 
Corn.” Yellow, white or “mixed?” I don’t know. 
No. 2, 3 or 4, or “No Grade?” I don’t know. 
What per cent of moisture? I don’t know. But 
I do know that it stipulated ‘Good Corn.” It 
would be much better for all concerned if that 
stipulation—‘Good Corn’—were in vogue nowa- 
days. Every year, millions of bushels of “Good 
Corn” are very materially deteriorated in value, 
and the producer and handler subjected to un- 
necessary loss because of the inspector’s brand 
put upon it. The inspection of low grades of 
grain is a practice which serves more to lower 
its price than to define its intrinsic value. 

I quote from the “Hay and Grain Journal’ 
relative to the origin ‘of classifying grains, as 
follows: 

In this country the first important step in de- 
velopment was the scheme of grading and classify- 
ing, which is, said to have been first practiced by 
the boatmen on the Chicago River in the early 
days. It must have been a crude beginning. 

Next, in Chicago, about 1860 or shortly after, the 
plan originated of classifying grades numerically, 
according to specified requirements of color, 
quality and general conditions, and at the same 
time the certifying of those grades by the grain 
inspection department, which had been established 
by the Chicago Board of Trade some time before 
1860. 

This general scheme, with small changes to 
meet local conditions, spread throughout the 
country, greatly facilitating trade between widely 
scattered markets and individuals, and for many 
years the certificates of inspection from various 
seaports were accepted by foreigners without 
question. 

It igs easy to appreciate how important is the 
reliability of inspection certificates. 

The real necessity for the inspection of grain 
can be traced to the desire to trade in grain for 
future delivery and to the necessity of the buyer 
being able to buy grain of a certain stipulated 
quality or grade, without being obliged to see and 
examine the grain at the time of entering into 
the contract. At first the inspection was wholly 
to protect the buyer, and I am sorry to say that 


A. E. Reynolds to Ohio 
1908. 


*An address delivered by 
Grain Dealers, at Cedar Point, O., on July 2, 
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it has not departed very materially from that 
specific function up to this time. 

The old experienced miller who was master of 
his entire business—grain buyer, bookkeeper, 
miller, test baker, sales agent, and all combined 
in one—had little use for a grain inspector or a 
grain inspection § certificate. But as ‘modern 
methods were injected into the milling business 
and the office of the miller was transferred from 
a desk in one corner of the mill to palatial 
rooms in the tenth or twentieth story of a modern 
office building, the grain inspector became a mod- 
ern necessity. It has grown to be too much of a 
drudgery for the modern miller to inspect grain 
or judge of its flour or feed producing qualities. 

The judging of grains, as a specific function, 
to determine their real intrinsic value as feed 
or food commodities, is almost a lost art. Nine- 
tenths of the grain dealers, and particularly the 
grain receivers, of the country are abject slaves 
to the inspector’s opinion. Without the inspec- 
tor’s certificate they are lost—absolutely at sea, 
like a ship without a sail. They know nothing 
of values except as applied to grades. They do 
not need to know. Their profits are largely fixed 
quantities, regardless of grade. Too often their 
interests are better served by a low or inferior 
grade than by a higher one. The receiver argues; 
“What is the difference? I have the inspector 
to stand between me and the western shippers 
and all dangers. I am safe, and the devil may 
take the other fellow.” 

But how about the country shipper, and the 
“other fellow” who must stand all of the shrink- 
age in value on account of this brand put on by 
the inspector? He often sinks or swims, accord- 
ing to the caprice controlling Mr. Inspector. It 
must be admitted that the final line of demarka- 
tion between grades of grain is for most part 
merely imaginary. Therefore, mere caprice often 


establishes the lower grade instead of the 
higher. 
It is claimed that the shipper has the ad- 


vantage of the services of a disinterested in- 
spector. How so? He has no voice or vote in 
his selection. All he is allowed to do is to 
furnish money, through inspection fees, to pay 
his salary. 

It is argued that since the grain shipper is 
in constant touch with the quality of the grains 
and as a rule is a better judge than the receiver, 
he ought to know what his grain will grade. 
Imagine a country grain buyer with fifty wagon- 
loads of grain standing in front of his scales, 
ready for sale. This array of the soil’s gener- 
osity is composed of oats, corn, wheat, rye and 
barley; good, bad and indifferent; white, yellow, 
red, mixed; dry, damp, sweet, sour, musty; clean, 
dirty—every shade and gradation of quality and 
condition from the very good to the very bad. 
His duty is to be as nearly just and fair as con- 
ditions will warrant. Now, what. criterion, or 
standard, has he to go by? Absolutely nothing 
but guesswork. If it were possible for him to 
determine before buying to what market he would 
ship the grain, he might proceed with a small 
degree of knowledge of the grade to be made. 
But how does he know? He must load the cars 
which are available and then ship where he can. 
If the grain goes to Chicago, then Chicago rules 
must apply; if to New York, an entirely different 
standard is to be considered; if to Louisville, 
Toledo, Baltimore, or any other one of forty dif- 
ferent markets that might be named, he must 
either know the specific requirements of each or 
he must go in blind. 

You say he ought to be able to know. Do you 
expect him to know the unknowable? -It is be- 
yond human ken to at once grasp the entire situa- 
tion; to know that his “mixed” corn will do 
better in Louisville or Cincinnati and be sub- 
jected to such and such requirements; that yel- 
low corn will find a better market in Buffalo 
under a different system of grading; that the oats 
must reach a standard of 23 pounds for No. 3 and 
go to Chicago, or 29 pounds as a standard in 
Philadelphia or some other market for the same 
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grade; that only 3 per cent black will be ad- 
mitted in Baltimore and 12 per cent in some 
other market; that the New York and Baltimore 
markets are, at the particular time in question, 
blockaded and that standards of requirements are 
somewhat stricter than usual; that the Buffalo or 
Pittsburg or Detroit inspectors are at this par- 
ticular time somewhat dyspeptic; that Patten or 
Leiter has the Chicago markets cornered and 
grade requirements are lowered. The wisdom of 
a Solomon or the learning of a Socrates would 
avail nothing in the emergency facing the coun- 
try shipper. 

A comparison of the various rules in vogue by 
the leading exchanges of the country shows that 
in these markets there are 133 grades of wheat; 
77 grades of oats and 63 grades of corn. No. 3 
oats alone are described, designated or classified 
under over thirty different terms or phraseologies. 
Test weight requirements on this grade vary 
from 22 to 29 pounds. Think it over a little, and 
try to reconcile these facts with reason. There 
is not a chief inspector in the country to-day 
who can exchange places with another chief in- 
spector and be able to grade according to the 
new conditions without a copy of the rules be- 
fore him. How often do we hear the expression, 
when speaking of a certain sample, “That would 
only grade No. 38 in Chicago, but would be 2 in 
New York, or so and so in such and such a 
market.” How absurd this seems when we think 
it over carefully. Worse than the old system of 
state banks and wildcat currency. 

You have doubtless come to the conclusion that 
I favor uniform rules of grading American. grain. 
Yes, I do. I wish I had command of language 
strong enough to express my condemnation of 
the old, antiquated, unfair, threadbare systems in 
vogue: I want it distinctly understood that any 
reference I may make to any market or in- 
dividual, or any system of grading, or any re- 
quirements of grade, is done only in a general 
Way, as an instance to show the general evils 
existing in diversified methods of inspection, and 
ask, therefore, that nothing be taken as personal. 

In “Everybody’s Magazine” for the month of 
June, under the title, “What the Matter Is in 
America, and What to Do About It,” Lincoln 
Steffen says: ‘ 

“T am tired of exposures. I know something is 
wrong—something big—but what is it? Don’t go 
on proving the evils over and over again. Tell 
us what to do about it. You show us what to 
do, and we will do it.” 

Farther on he says: “Here is a nation of men 
and women stirred to the depths, sure something 
is wrong, but knowing not what—ready, yes, de- 
termined to set everything right. But what is 
right? Tell us that. Tell us what to do, and we 
will do it.” 

Now, so it is with the grain inspection. Some- 
thing is wrong; something big is wrong. If it 
were not so, there would not be so much dissatis- 
faction and squabbling between shipper and re- 
ceiver. There would not be so much diversity of 
opinion as to what is right and what is the real 
value of grain, particularly our “off grades.” 
Now, what is wrong? I will tell you some things 
that are wrong. 

It is wrong to force the seller of grain to have 
it inspected regardless. of whether he has it con- 
tracted to fill a certain grade or not. The con- 
venience to the buyer in having it inspected too 
often results in great cost to the seller. The con- 
signee of grain ought to have the privilege to 
elect to have it inspected or to have it sold on 
sample on its merits without inspection. 

It is wrong to put certain requirements as to 
quality and condition to make certain stated 
grades and the very instant that grain fails to 
come up to this standard by so much as one jot 
or tittle to say that, by reason of this hair- 
breadth difference of quality, this grain should be 
deteriorated in value 2, 3, 5 or 10 cents per 
bushel. 

It is wrong to put any stigma or brand on 


grain that will, by reason of such brand, lower 
its selling price. 

I know, and you know, that it is wrong to 
have 133 grades of wheat; 77 grades of oats, and 
63 grades of corn. 

It is wrong to expect a man or any set of 
men to apply such a wide range of rules and 
diversifled requirements fairly and equitably to 
the grading of grain. 

It is wrong for Chicago, New York, Baltimore 
and each of the other receiving markets to have 
grades and rules of grading, each different from 
the other and each adapted to fit its own caprices, 
regardless of the injustice to a long-suffering 
shipping and consuming public. 

It is wrong for any market to take in grain of 
an established grade and lower its quality by mix- 
ing in other grain and still put it out under the 
same grade name. It may not be dishonest, but 
it is misleading, and holds such a market up to 
suspicion. 

It is wrong to have a sliding scale inspection 
that allows the requirements to be raised when 
a large amount of grain is headed toward a cer- 
tain market, and again to drop the requirements 
to induce shipments. 

It is wrong for all appeals on grades to be set- 
tled by a committee composed of members of the 
exchange where the appeal is taken. 

The whole fabric is wrong. It is old style; it 
is inadequate; it is misleading. It is unfair alike 
to buyer and seller. It is now open to criticism 
by the public and~ soon will be branded as ab- 
solutely dishonest, unless we bestir ourselves to 
correct the evil. So much of instability, variation 
and diversity exists that the whole institution is 
subject to suspicion. I might have used a stronger 
term, but I refrain. On the whole, I am generous 
enough to believe that grain inspection is fairly 
and honestly administered under the existing rules, 
but if the rules are rotten, the results at least must 
be tainted. 

I will tell you what we ought to do. We ought 
to adopt throughout this entire country uniform 
rules and phraseologies governing the grading of 
grain. We ought not to sit idly by, discussing the 
merest trifles, in order to keep from coming to 
this conclusion, It is now forced upon us. The 
Government cannot be expected to much longer 
keep its hands off of a commercial irregularity of 
such magnitude as this has become. A wrong 
action possibly should not be construed to be dis- 
honest, when it is done through ignorance; but 
you know, I know, and the whole grain trade 
knows, that the present rules of grading grain 
throughout the whole country are wrong; and when 
such knowledge is forced upon us, it will certainly 
be dishonest if we do not correct them. 

This much for the wrong. There is much more, 
but may the Holy Saints preserve us, if this is 
not enough for one time. Ignorance should not be 
condemned until there has been an opportunity 
for enlightenment, We have had the opportunity 
for enlightenment and now stand subject to con- 
demnation if we do not correct the evils. I do 
not condemn the old methods as dishonest; they 
were up-to-date when adopted, but the time has 
come when they are not up-to-date and need im- 
provement. 

Now, what would be right? 

It would be right, reasonable and sensible to 
have a uniform standard of grading throughout the 
entire country. Wheat ought to grade the same 
in the hold of a vessel at Galveston, or in the 
miller’s hopper in Boston. Oats and corn ought to 
grade the same from Maine to Florida, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. These grades ought to be 
so fair, stable and honest that they would be 
recognized the world over. 

It would be right to allow the consignee of 
grain to say whether he wanted it inspected or 
not. No grain should have the stigma of an in- 
spector’s brand put on it unless he wants it put 
on, Right here, we find one of the strongest argu- 
ments against Federal inspection of grain, and 
particularly against the bills that have been in- 
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troduced in Congress providing for such inspection. 
Who wants to be obliged under penalty to have 
every car of grain inspected, regardless of whether 
he has sold it cool and sweet, or under any other 
conditions not requiring a specified grading? It 
is absolutely impractical and unjust, and wholly 
undesirable, 

It would be right to allow all grain failing to 
make the contract grade to be sold on its merits 
by sample without comment by the inspector. 

It would be right for the buyer to be obliged 
to use his judgment as to the value of grain, 
the same as the seller is obliged to do. 

In short, it would be right for the exchanges 
to get together like reasonable and sensible men 
and promulgate a set of inspection rules uniform 
throughout the country. Such rules ought to be 
stripped of all nonsensical verbiage and made so 


plain that a wayfarer, though a fool, could not . 


err therein. At the same time, trade rules goy- 
erning the time and place for inspection should be 
unified. Make the business of grading and handling 
grain so fair and void of all cause of suspicion that 
the cry for Federal inspection would fall to the 
ground of its own weight. 

All of the objections to and arguments against 
uniform grading have been, to my mind, weak and 
flimsy. We have heard a great deal about climatic 
conditions. This argument is so absurd that I 
consider it silly. The rules laid down by which 
to measure the quality of grain have nothing to 
do with climate. The province of the inspector 
should be to judge whether the grain he is in- 
specting fails to meet the requirements of a fixed 
standard. He should not be -called on to say 
whether under certain climatic conditions it will 
retain the grade for a given or indefinite period. 
He should be an impartial arbiter, or referee, be- 
tween buyer and seller to pass on present condi- 
tions—facts as he finds them—and not to indulge 
in any fancies which his fertile imagination may 
picture. 

As said above, the inspector should pass judg- 
ment here and now as to the condition and leave 
climatic conditions and prospective changes to a 
kind and beneficent Providence, It should not be 
within the providence of an inspector to deteriorate 
the value of your grain, nor put a stigma on it, 
by enumerating its defects. He should decide the 
simple question, “does it,” or “does it not,’ come 
within the stipulated requirements set down by 
inspection rules; if not, then sample it and report 
it, “‘Sample—value to be determined between buyer 
and seller.” I have, scores of times, seen buyers 
of grain look at samples and express opinions as to 
their values, and afterward, on seeing the in- 
spector’s grading and comment, conclude that its 
value was 2, 3 or 5 cents less than what they had 
thought before they knew the inspector’s opinion. 

I believe in doing everything possible to increase 
the sample sale of grain. I would so foster and 
encourage it that it would tower head and shoul- 
ders above the grade markets. Thousands of cars 
of grain that are inspected as “Off Grade” are of 
just as high value to the consumer as though 
they had passed the standard grade. Grain is a 
product of nature; its intrinsic value cannot be 
enhaneed by branding it, The use to which the 
grain is to be put, or the length of time it will 
remain in a merchantable conditon, and the ques- 
tion as to whether it will carry in its present con- 
dition, and all like questions, are not matters 
within the province of the inspector. This con- 
cerns only the purchaser. 

Now, what would be the practical working of 
uniform grading rules? 

New York, Baltimore, Philadelphia and all 
the other markets would receive practically the 
same kind and amount of grain they now re- 
ceive. Uniform grade rules would not diminish 
production. The same standard of grading would 
be applied everywhere; the markets would be 
just as free to manipulate, clean, mix and raise 
or lower quality of grains as they now are; they 
would only be required to submit it to the same 
rules going out as coming in. Certainly nothing 
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_.three grades—1, 2 and 3 of each variety. 
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unfair about that. Grain, bought Chicago inspec- 
tion for New York delivery, would be at pur- 
chaser’s risk as to change of quality in transit. 
If one market is more favorably located than 
another as to climatic changes which might affect 
quality, that is the good fortune of the market so 
located. It is not quite within the province of 
the grain dealer to controvert the laws of nature 
by inspection rules. There would be nothing com- 
plicated or unreasonable about it—easy, smooth 
sailing. Most of the misunderstandings would be 
eliminated. 

What are the reasons why some of our markets 
refuse to consider uniform rules of grading? It 
is up to them to answer. I have yet to hear of 
a reasonable, sensible argument against it. It is 
argued that government inspection is the most 
feasible source of relief. No! No! a thousand 
times, No! Uniformity? Yes, give us uniform 
rules throughout the country, controlled by the 
exchanges, if possible. If the exchanges are too 
selfish to get together and give a little here and 
take a little there, so as to arrive at an agree- 
ment, then as the last resort give us such govern: 
ment interference as will bring them to it. 

To my way of thinking, and I have said this 
before, the most charitable construction that can 
be put upon the action of any market which re- 
fuses to consider the subject is that its methods 
are so particularly favorable to that market that 
they are afraid to change them and be put on a 
parity with other markets. Is it cowardice? I 
prefer to ascribe it to that rather than to dis- 
honesty. There remains, however, in the minds 
of the public a lingering suspicion as to their 
reasons for so refusing to consider this im- 
portant subject. In fact, one of the greatest 
evils of the present diversified methods of in- 
spection of grain is a growing suspicion that ex- 
ists between the different markets and between 
western shippers and markets. 

A shipper in Indianapolis ships No. 3 corn to 
New York and it grades No. 4 corn. What’s the 
reason? First, difference in requirements for 3 
corn in the two markets; second, the corn has 
deteriorated in transit; third, the uncontrollable 
tendency of human nature to be selfish. Analyze 
it carefully. The Indianapolis man has an in- 
spector who is naturally looking after his (the 
shipper’s) interest. The corn in question is very 
close to the line; the inspector weighs the 
problem carefully; his employer’s interests are 
at stake. If he says No. 4, it will lose 2 or 3 
cents per bushel. Now, at this point, human 
nature, governed by laws as immutable as the 
course of the sun, asserts itself; he ‘ealls it 3 
corn, because it is to his employer’s interest to 
do so. The grain goes to New York. Another 
inspector, under another set of rules, applies his 
standard. Nature’s laws are still working; it is 
to the interest of this inspector to make it No. 4. 
It will make more money for his employer; hence 
No. 4 it is. You say to me that I am charging 
dishonesty and unfair methods to these inspec- 
tors. Not a bit of it. Nature is nature, and can 
only be changed by nature’s God. It is as nat- 
ural for human judgment to sway toward selfish 
human interest as for the sun to travel its 
course, or the heavenly planets to move in their 
fixed orbs, 

After reciting such a large list of grievances 
and irregularities, I feel that I would only be 
classed as an agitator did I not give my views as 
to some remedies; so I will undertake briefly to 
give my views as to some of the cures, for the 
patient is sick nigh unto death. We are offered 
the services of Dr. Federal Inspection, but he has 
had no-special training in this line. I am afraid 
he is a quack, so let us stick to the old doctors. 
Have them take a post-graduate course and bring 
themselves up to the requirements of the time. 

I would recommend that the exchanges get to- 
gether and agree on a uniform standard of grad- 
ing of grain. This standard should contain only 
All of 
the rest should be thrown into “sample.” 
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I would recommend to Congress the adoption 
of these rules as the fixed standard for grading 
American grain. I would make it a penal offense 
to apply any other standard to the grading of 
grain. I would establish such trade rules as to 
time and place of inspection and delivery of 
grain as would leave no room for misunderstand- 
ing between shipper, buyer and seller, I would 
leave the appointment of the inspectors with the 


commercial bodies which now control them. I 


would constitute the inspectors’ referees pure 
and simple, both on grades and sample grain. I 
would create an appeals committee of three in 
each recognized market, to whom all differences 
as to grades should be submitted. After abolish- 
ing all grades below 1, 2 and 3 appeals would be 
rare. I would have this appeals committee com- 
posed of men of known ability, non-members of 
the exchanges from which the appeal is taken, 
appointed by the judge of the court in the county 
where the appeal is to be taken. I would have 
the expense of the appeals committee borne 
equally by buyer and seller. 

These are not all of the reforms necessary by 
any means, but they will serve as a beginning. 
Great reforms are not established by one single 
bound, but by small increments of advancement. 
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THE REYNOLDS DISTRIBUTING SPOUT. 


One of the new distributing spouts recently 
placed on the market, which has sprung at once 
into popular favor, is shown in the illustration. 
It is called the Reynolds Spout and is made with 
a straight discharge spout, the lower section being 
fitted with a telescope sleeve made to clear or 
enter any desired bin duct, 

Among the points which have led to its popu 
larity is the fact that it gives a straight outlet to 
the grain, the latter thus not being retarded and 
no dust is created by the grain striking against the 
spout and being deflected, It is very durable and 
easy to operate. The manufacturers are the Weller 
Manufacturing Company, Chicago. 


NEW WHEAT. 


First arrivals of new 


follows: 


wheat are reported as 
Pond Creek, Okla., June 27; price 75e; test, 62 
Ibs.; excellent quality. 
McPherson, Kan., June 26; sold by Cottingham 
& Sons to Pearl Milling Company; test, 62 Ibs. 
Hutchinson, Kan., June 26; sold 
Grain Company; test, 58 lbs. 


to Kansas 
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Let us take at least one step forward in inspec- 
tion reforms—we haven’t taken one for forty 
years. In saying this, I am mindful of the 
moisture tests that have been recently intro- 
duced in testing grain. Ag real tests of value, I 
think they amount to but little. I expect to 
bring down upon my head the wrath of the 
moisture test friends, when I say this, but I 
thank my lucky stars, I am not alone in this 
belief. d 

When we have earnestly and honestly striven 
to correct all of the evils that we know exist, 
we will be rapidly approaching the dawn of the 
millennium in the grain trade—the dawn of that 
day when buyer and seller stand on equal foot- 
ing, when the greatest commercial industry of 
the world will have entered the arena of the 
“Square Deal.” 


MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. 


The Manchester Ship Canal has been deepened 
from 26 feet to 28 feet throughout its entire length. 
The additional two feet of water has been ob- 
tained after more than three years of continuous 
work and at a very great cost, and marks another 
important stage in the development of Manchester 
as a seaport. 

This increased depth will materially affect the 
tonnage navigating of the canal and will serve to 
increase the confidence of shipowners in sending 
their vessels up this splendid waterway. It means 
that the vast majority of the cargo steamers of 
the world can now safely and easily load and 
discharge their full cargoes at Manchester, which 
in the case of the largest of these was not possible 
prior to the deepening of the bed of the canal. 


SPOUT. 

Garfield & Frizell, Kan., June 26; sold to Rock 
Island Grain Company; test, 62 to 64 Ibs. 

Hannibal, Mo., June 26; sold to Hannibal Mill- 
ing Company; test, 63 lbs. 

Topeka, Kan., June 25; 
to 63 lbs. 

Vincennes, Ind., June 23; sold to Bartlett, Kuhn 
& Co.; price, 75c; test, 58 Ibs. 

Larned, Kan., June 26; test, 61 to 63 lbs. 

St. Louis, June 19; from Charleston, Mo.; sold 
at auction for 86c by Ballard-Messmore Commis- 
sion Company to Plant Milling Company; graded, 


sold for 75c; test, 61 


No. 3 red; test, 57 Ibs. 

Jonesboro, Tenn., June 20; sold to Knoxville 
City Mills at 97c. 

Baltimore, June 17; from Lancaster County, 


Md., to S. M. Lyell & Co.; bought by C. S. Scher- 
merhorn & Son for $1; dry, good color and free 
from garlic; would grade as No. 2 red. 

Chicago, June 29; fine, heavy winter, but graded’ 
no grade on account of garlic. 

Nashville, Tenn., June 20; graded No. 2; 
to Hardy Grain Company; test 60 lbs. 

Kansas City, June 28; sold at auction at 90c 
and $1; graded, 2 red. 

Alton, Ill., June 24; sold to Frank Johnson for 
85c. 

Lebanon, Pa., July 2; quality fine; price 80c. 

Wichita, June 30; No. 2; test, 60% Ibs. 

Philadelphia, June 30; Maryland No. 3. 


bill 


Mrs. Fred B, Wells, Mrs. W. W. Heffelfinger and 
George Peavey, of Minneapolis, heirs to the estate 
of the late Frank Peavey, have presented to St. 
Thomas Episcopal Church, Sioux City, Ia., the old 
Peavey homestead there, to be used as a rectory. 
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SOME OF THE WORK OF HENRY L. 
BOLLEY. 


Prof. H. L. Bolley, now head professor of 
biology and experimental station botany at the 
North Dakota Agricultural College, received 
his general training in the public schools of In- 
diana and the Agricultural Mechanical College otf 
Indiana, Purdue University. Later he studied at 
Wisconsin University and other institutions. He 
was for a time assistant botanist of the Indiana 
Experiment Station and has been in charge of 
the department of botany and zoology and of the 
experiment station work of the Department of 
Botany at the North Dakota Agricultural College 
of North Dakota since the founding of that in- 
stitution. 

Professor Bolley is the discoverer of the cause 
of potato scab and also of the cause of flax-sick 
soil. The latter disease is due to parasitic fungus 
of the most destructive character and of the most 
difficult character to determine in the first experi- 
menting work. For years these destructive dis- 
eases of the potato and flax crops were supposed 
to be due to indefinite soil troubles. 

For instance, it was said of potato scab that 
it was caused by the wire worm. In fact, almost 
insect has been referred to 


every type of soil 
as causing potato scab. German and English 
literature ascribed it to poor mechanical condi- 


tions of the soil or to excessive use of fertilizers 
and other causes, all of which theories demanded 
extensive experiments on the part of Professor 
Bolley while at the Indiana Station to disprove 
their connection with the disease. Later he defi- 
nitely proved the parasitic origin of this trouble 
and proposed corrosive sublimate treatment, 
which has come into general treatment through- 
out the potato-growing world. 

After locating in the Northwest Professor 
Bolley became convinced that the so-called “‘flax- 
tired” land was not sick of flax in the sense that 
agriculturists had previously claimed, but that 
the trouble was due to some obscure parasitic 
It took nearly nine years of investiga- 
tion before the real cause was finally located, 
when it was found to be an indefinite fungus 
growth of the nature of a Fusariuni, attacking 
the roots of flax plants and remaining from year 
to year in the soil. This disease is now largely 
controlled by the introduction of the formalde- 
hyde method of seed treatment, whereby it was 
proven that virgin soil is free from the trouble 
and that by treating seed it will remain free 
from this trouble. Since the introduction of this 
mode of seed treatment and a proper crop rota- 
tion, farmers of the Northwest have found that 
they can make the flax crop a stable one. 

This is a discovery of greatest importance to 
agriculture, as heretofore farmers have been 
able to raise this important oil and fiber-produc- 
ing crop only for a few years upon the same soil, 
after which the soil is apparently forever done 
with flax. When the seed is treated every year 
and the usual crop rotation followed, it is found 
that the flax disease gradually disappears. 

The process means millions of dollars to the 
Northwestern states and is now being generally 
adopted throughout the flax-growing regions of 
the world. 

This experiment-station worker is also the orig- 
inator of the formaldehyde method of seed disin- 
fection. In 1893 Professor Bolley proposed this 
method of treatment for the prevention of oat 
smut and it was eventually found to be _ thor- 
oughly applicable to practically all kinds of seed, 
resulting in the destruction of all of the kinds 
of cereal smuts, including the stinking smut of 
wheat, the loose smut of oats, barley and millet. 
Only the loose smuts of wheat and of corn 
escape. These are distributed by the wind from 
plant to plant. 

It is estimated 


disease. 


that the wheat crop of the 
United States is improved by over 20,000,000 of 
bushels every year through the elimination of 
smuts. This discovery came about by a series 
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of Observations and trials which proved that the 
ordinary chemical treatments injured oats and 
prevented proper germination. It was found also 
that they failed to prevent smut because in oats 
the smut spores are inclosed. Professor Bolley 
experimented with various gases, thinking to 
reach the spores in this manner, and finally hit 
upon the idea of using a gas in solution. This 
accounted for the discovery of the formaldehyde 
treatment, which has now been applied to the 
disinfection of garden seeds and grass seeds as 
well as the seeds of cereals and has now largely 
supplanted the corrosive sublimate treatment of 
potatoes for the prevention of potato diseases. 
Professor Bolley has also made _ extensive 
studies of the rusts of cereal grains and de- 
veloped a method to overcome such diseases as 
rust and wilt by means of special methods of 
plant-breeding, crossing and selection. This work 
has already resulted in potatoes which are much 
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more resistant to potato diseases than originally,. 
and flax which seems to be practically immume 
to the disease known as wilt. As yet the North 
Dakota Station has not put out any wheat which 
it claims to be particularly resistant to rust, but 
experiments as now finished show that rust- 
proof wheat will practically be obtained. 

The latest work of the botanical department 
of the North Dakota Experiment Station has been 
the introduction of the method of destroying 
weeds in cereal grain fields by means of chem- 
ical sprays. Professor Bolley was the first ex- 
perimenter in this line on an extensive scale. 
In Europe sodium arsenate and blue vitrol and 
common salt had often been used to sprinkle 
walks and drives to kill the weeds and grass, 
but the work at the North Dakota station was 
undertaken with a view to finding whether chem- 
icals might not be selected of sufficient strength 
to destroy weeds and yet not injure grass and 
cereal grains, the idea being that a _ traction 
sprayer could be driven over the grain fields and 
thus destroy king-head, mustard and other weeds. 

The experiments started in 1896 have been 
conducted each year until at present the work 
has proven such a success that it has been taken 
up on an extensive plan in a number of the 
different states and in many European countries. 
The first experiment showed that mustard could 
be completely eradicated in grain fields without 
in any way injuring either oats, barley or wheat. 
Later experiments have extended the list of 
weeds which may be killed in this manner and 
the number of crops which may be_ properly 
sprayed. Thus it has been shown that the treat- 
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ment may be extended to the corn crop and 
to the flax crop. 

Extensive field trials show that in crops where 
mustard and other weeds are abundant the yield 
in grain is often increased from one-third to one- 
half the crop. A proper field sprayer and two 
men and a team can treat from 25 to 50 acres of 
grain in a day. At the present time traction 
sprayers are being sold in North Dakota faster 
than any of the manufacturing firms are able to 
put the machines into the’ territory. 

The experiments have covered a wide range 
of chemicals, so that it is not necessary for the 
farmer to be compelled to use one and only one. 
Thus the experiment station has guarded against 
the possibility of any company controlling the 
price of a chemical which will kill weeds. Mus- 
tard, for example, is easily destroyed by the use 
of common salt or copper sulphate, iron sulphate 
or sodium arsenite, provided only that the proper 
preparations are used and the application made 
at the proper time. 

Agricultural workers are of the opinion that 
this mode of weed destruction will eventually 
prove the most economic principle of weed con- 
trol that has yet been devised for work in cereal 
crops and in pasture lands, waysides, parks and 
waste places. 

One of the difficulties confronted in this weed 
spraying work is that arising from the fact that 
there was no spraying machinery on the market 
suitable to undertake this field work. By con- 
stant correspondence with the manufacturers 
most of them have now so modified their power 
sprayers as to furnish special spray beams set 
with special nozzles suited to throw liquid evenly 
over the grain and weeds. For this work trac- 
tion sprayers are needed which will develop 
pump pressure of approximately 150 pounds when 
ten spraying nozzles are running for each rod 
of spray beam. For mustard, king-head, ragweed, 
cocklebur and many other annual weeds, the fol- 
lowing solutions are recommended in Bulletin 80: 


tron sulfate, 100 Ibs. to 52 gals. of water; copper 
sulfate, 15 lbs. to 52 gals. of water; sodium arsenite, 2 
Ibs. to 52 gals. of water; common salt, % barrel to 52 
gals. of water. 


Sodium arsenite is much the most efficient 
eradicator of such weeds as Canada thistle. It 
is also the cheapest, but at present it is not 
at all a common substance on the market. Drug- 
gists yet persist in selling sodium arsenate when 
the arsenite is called for, but the arsenate is not 
satisfactory for the work in grain fields and 
should not be used. 


[Published by Permission.] 


AGRICULTURAL SPECIALS. * 


BY H. W. ROBINSON. 

In discussing the subject I am to present to 
you this morning, it would seem the “Agricultural 
Special” is but one of the progressions in the de- 
velopment of farming so characteristic of all 
American institutions and industries. Education 
in many of the sciences and arts has been car- 
ried on almost from the birth of our nation, de- 
manding special*schools of training with the most 
efficient talent, but we only leaf back over the 
pages of comparative recent history to find agri- 
culture being recognized as one of the sciences 
and demanding attention. However, it may be 
truly said that no science has ever made the 
rapid strides in development as has this one. No 
sooner had a Department of Agriculture been 
established at Washington than agricultural col- 
leges and experiment stations began to spring up 
in all parts of our country, and the procuring of 
proficient instructors and _ directors was _ the 
problem of this new life. I will not attempt to 
review the unprecedented activity in this branch, 
but pass directly to the part in which we have 
become interested, “Agricultural Specials.” 

This work was first introduced by the Agricul- 
tural Colleges of Iowa and Nebraska in 1904. I 


*An address by the author before the Ohio Grain - 
Dealers’ Association, at Cedar Point, O., on July 2, 1908. 
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was unable to collect data on the Iowa work, but 
through the kindness of the deans of the Illinois, 
Kansas and Nebraska Colleges I learned some- 
thing of the work as it has been carried on in 
those states. Owing to the broad agricultural 
possibilities of the West and the wonderful op- 
portunities for development in this bounteous new 
territory, I have found that the undertaking has 
been carried on much more extensively in these 
states than in Ohio. In making a summary, I 
find they have engaged in the work on a broad 
plan since its inauguration and each station re- 
ports elaborate results and success. However, it 
is my purpose to review the work in Ohio in the 
time allotted to me, and I have only referred to 
the work done in other states in an attempt to 
lead up to it. 

At the annual meeting of the Ohio Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association, held at Put-in-Bay two years 
ago, a resolution was offered and adopted, pro- 
viding for the appointment of a standing com- 
mittee to be known as the Ohio Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station Committee. It was created for 
the purpose of co-operating with the State Experi- 
ment Station and Agricultural College for the ac- 
complishment of any work that might appear to 
be of common interest. Realizing the benefits of 
agricultural special trains, such as were reporting 
extravagant results in the states I have men- 
tioned, the committee turned its attention to the 
work in Ohio. The Agricultural College and Ex- 
periment Station, already knowing the value of 
such a work, were quick to join in the under- 
taking. They presented the matter to several of 
the railroad companies operating in the state, and 
after investigation they also joined in the move- 
ment; thus the trinity forming the so-called “Agri- 
cultural Special.” Uniting efforts through this 
channel promised to result in mutual benefit; 
first, to the Station and the College, because it 
is within their mission to give the farmers of 
Ohio results of experiments together with system; 
and, next, because systematic farming would re- 
sult in an increased production of crops and con- 
sequently a greater volume of business for the 
grain dealer and thus more for the railroads, or 
carriers. 

The first “Special” was run during the last 
three days of 1906 through the central part of 
the state, and during the months of January and 
February, 1907, two more were operated through 
southern Ohio. During the past winter three 
trips were also made; the first one over the 
C., H. & D. Railroad through the western part of 
the state; the next over the N. & W. through 
southern Ohio, and the last over the T. & O. C. 
lying between Toledo and Columbus. The 
“Special” is generally made up of a baggage Car, 
two or three coaches for lecturing purposes and 
a café car. The party accompanying the train 
is made up of from four to six instructors from 


‘the two state institutions, officers and members 
of the committee from this Association, and 
usually a number of railroad officials. The State 


Board of Agriculture also has participated in this 
movement by furnishing one or two state lec- 
turers who with the professors from the two in- 
stitutions take charge of the lecture and instruc- 
tion work, and the Ohio Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion through its representatives takes charge 
in general, while the railroad officials assume the 
role of host. : 

About eight thirty to forty-five minute stops are 
made daily. The average attendance at the meet- 
ings during the past winter was good, the au- 
diences varying from seventy-five to five hundred. 
Whenever we were greeted by a smaller number 
of farmers we could attribute it to various rea- 
sons, such as inclement weather, the unfavorable 
part of the day for country people to get away, 
failure on the part of railroad agents to properly 
distribute the advertising matter forwarded to 
them, and last, but not least, to the indifference 
on the part of the local grain dealer who should 
have taken (and in most instances did take) the 
active lead in awakening enthusiasm, A yery 


the 


marked characteristic of the meetings was that 
the attendance was made up mostly of persons 
directly interested in the discussions. In evi- 
dence of this, allow me’to sight you to the fact 
that it was a difficult task in nearly every in- 
stance to clear the trains when the time was up 
to leave for another stopping point. 

The work of the Ohio Specials thus far has 
been turned to the subjects of corn and alfalfa. 
It was the unanimous opinion of those in charge 
of this experiment that these crops offered the 
most favorable topics from which to. gain marked 
results. With but few exceptions we found a 
large per cent of those attending the meetings in- 
terested in corn rather than alfalfa. Our first 
impression in accounting for this was that the 
trains were operated through the corn belts, but 
we are told that alfalfa is a most favorable 
routine crop with corn. Thus we can only con- 
clude that the farmer’s interest was with the crop 


that has been making his bank account,. either 
directly or indirectly, rather than with its ac- 
cessory, alfalfa, which is comparatively new. 


In passing to the results to be derived from 
“Agricultural Special’ we can but say the 
interest it has awakened has been beyond expecta- 
tion and most gratifying to those who carried on 
the work. Like unto the great work being done 
by our Agricultural College and Experiment Sta- 
tion, it takes time for the planting to mature in 
its full ripeness. Since referring to these two 
state institutions, in a comparison, I want to say 
that the struggle which they have undergone in 
the aecomplishment of a noble purpose can never 
be fully realized and appreciated until we have 
their harvest in the next generation, not in a 
slavish peasantry, but in scientific farmers. If 
the “Agricultural Special” has but established the 
realization of a common interest among those who 
have participated in it—yes, even though it has 
only been the means of creating a stronger fel- 
lowship between the grain merchant and the men 
with whom we were associated in this work, we 
have even accomplished a noble purpose. But 
we recognize it has done much more. We know 
the effort has already borne fruit in awakening 
new energy among farmers and we know the 
planting has but started to bear. 

I eannot conclude without glancing into 
possible future of the “Agricultural Special.’ We 
have but turned the outside furrow of a large 
field. A dozen trains could be run during the 
coming year with unlimited and immeasurable 
results in the interest of alfalfa alone. Its food 
value must give it place among the leading crops 
of Ohio, and owing to the difficulty in getting it 
properly started, as well as the care required in 
harvesting, no limited amount of work still re- 
mains to be done to get it in general cultivation. 
The effort to increase the production of corn is 
but opened, and there is equally important work 
to be done to improve and increase the harvest 
of many other leading crops. 

Thus we can but readily understand that this 
educational institution on wheels is but an in- 
fant. The railroads that have participated in it 
are the most enthusiastic in the undertaking and 
others are rapidly feeling the inspiration. The 
lecturers who labored so faithfully to accomplish 
its suecess have only expressions of favor for it, 
and the representatives from this Association 
have been more than gratified. In all it has been 
a most commendable undertaking, reflecting credit 
on the Ohio Grain Dealers’ Association, which took 
the initiative step. It has further served the pur- 
pose of bringing the Experiment Station and Agri- 
cultural College closer to the people, thus creat- 
ing new interest in the grand work they are do- 
ing. And this is not all; it has been the means 
of cherishing a better feeling between the rail- 
roads and the public. If all these, then let us 
stamp the emblem of SUCCESS on the “Agricul- 
tural Special’? and in the future be more willing 
than ever to lend a helping hand in assisting it 
to accomplish its purpose. 


the 
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COURT DECISIONS 


~ [Prepared e especially for the ‘American Elevator and 
Grain Trade’ by L. Rosenberger, LL.B., of the 
Chicago Bar.] 


Ordinary Liability With Usual Rate Implied. 

Where two rates are provided, one in contem- 
plation of the ordinary carrier’s liability, and the 
other’ a less rate by reason of a limitation of that 
liability, the Supreme Court of Washington says, 
Harris vs. Great Northern Rdilway Company, 93 
Pacific Reporter, -908, that it- would seem, in the 
absence of understanding or agreement be- 
tween the shipper and the transportation company, 
that the carrier would assume the ordinary liabil- 
ity which rests upon a common carrier of goods, 
and that the usual rate for carrying said goods 
would be the one which the law implies. In other 
words, the lesser rate is only available as a mat- 
ter of special contract, or where it is intended and 
understood by the shipper and carrier to apply in 
a given instance. 


an 


Use of Principal’s Money, etc., by Agent to Pay 
His Own Debt. 

The doctrine that an agent disposing of the 
property of his principal, without authority, trans- 
fers no title as against the principal, the Su- 
preme Court of Appeals of West Virginia says, 
Perry vs. Oerman & Blaebaum, 60 Southeastern 
Reporter, 604, does not apply to currency or ne- 
gotiable instruments without restrictive indorse- 
ment, where they have come into the hands of a 
bona fide purchaser for value, without notice. To 
make one liable by reason of participation in mis- 
use of money of the principal by an- agent, upon 
the ground that it was used to pay the private 
debt of the agent, it is necessary to show not 
only that the party sought to be charged was 
aware that the money belonged to the principal, 
but also that he was aware that the debt paid 
by it was in fact a private debt of the agent, 
such a debt that payment thereof 
fully be made 


or 
could not law 


out of such money. 


When Carrier May Refuse to Receive Goods and 
Liability for Loss. 

While a carrier is liable as an insurer for the 
loss of freight which he accepts for carriage, and. 
while generally he is required to accept for car- 
riage all freight properly packed and delivered 
to him for the purpose of transportation, still a 
carrier, the Court of Appeals of Georgia holds, 
Coweta County vs. Central of Georgia Railway 
Company, 60 Southeastern Reporter, 1018, is not 
required to accept for shipment all freight which 
may be tendered. If a carrier knows an article 
tendered him for carriage is injurious to the pub- 
lic health, public peace, or morals, or is likely to 
destroy the property of others, or if the property 
tendered for shipment is in such condition that it 
cannot safely be transported, a carrier hag the 
right to decline to receive the proposed shipment, 
A plaintiff, by showing the delivery of his goods 
into the possession of a common carrier for the 
purpose of transportation, and establishing the 
fact of loss, raises a presumption of liability on 
the part of the defendant for their value, if the 
self-same evidence does not show the consequent 
loss was occasioned by the plaintiff’s own negli- 
gence. A carrier may be liable for the loss of 
freight in spite of the most extraordinary dili- 
gence. But any shipper who, either before or 
after shipment, directly or indirectly, intention- 
ally or unintentionally, causes the injury or de- 
struction of his own property, cannot make the 
earrier pay for it. 


The Illinois State Cotn Exposition, at Springfield, 
has certified to an increase in capital stock from 
$10,000 to $20,000. 


D. C. Wheeler & Co., Chattanooga, have the 
contract to supply the army with fodder during 
*the maneuver camp in July, The amount of the 


contract is about $44,000, 
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‘PENALTY RATES ABANDONED. 


The Harriman lines on the Pacific Coast (O. 
R. & N. Co.) have abandoned the 120 tariffs 
and will hereafter assume all risks of loss and 
damage in transit. This plan wipes out the 
penalty charge of 20 per cent on shipments not 
said W. D. Skin- 
ner, assistant general freight agent for the Har- 
riman lines. “The amendment to our tarifts 
will change our local O. R. & N. tariffs, in- 
Ar- 


rangements have been made with some of our 


forwarded “at owner’s risk,” 


cluding distributive tariffs from Portland. 


connecting lines for transcontinental business, 
and additional transcontinental roads will co- 
operate with us, no doubt, as further arrange- 


ments are made, when additional amendments 


to the tariffs will be published.” 

The 120 rate has been declared legal by the 
Commerce Commission; but the objections to 
it are so many and vital as to make it a per- 
petual source of friction that has been com- 
It not only acts 
as a form of discrimination to big shippers, 


plained of for several years. 


who are able to assume all risks in order to get 
the 20 per cent reduction, but the bill of lad- 
ing throws the burden on the shipper to show 
negligence and to specifically locate it in order 
to collect damages. It was this penalty feature 
that 
that 
into 
The 
pledge of the railroads at that time that the 


of the original “uniform bill of lading” 
most of all created the fierce objection to 
document and threw it several years ago 
the hands of the Commerce Commission, 


120 rate would not be put into force pending a 
settlement of the controversy has not been 
kept; but not all shippers of grain have kept 
up their part of the agitation needed to bring 
about this change now initiated by the Harri- 
man lines, In the future, should the new policy 


be generally adopted, if the goods are not laid 


down at destination in as good condition as 
when they were accepted for shipment by the 
railroad, the burden of proof will be against 
the latter to escape penalties for negligence. 
The new rule will eliminate the contract ele- 
ment between the railroads and the shippers 
and returns again to the common law rule, 
making the carrier responsible for all harm or 
loss to freight in transit, save that inflicted 
through an act of God or the public enemy. 


UNIFORM INSPECTION. 


Mr. 
ing,” p. 21 et seq., is not commended to the at- 


Reynolds’ address on “Uniform Grad- 


tention of the reader because of the novelty of 
his views, but because it is a powerful and, per- 
haps we may say, exhaustive statement of views 
that the grain exchanges have practically re- 
jected, but which they have not yet fully and 
conclusively controverted. The exchanges can- 
not, therefore, expect these views to remain 
long in the limbo to which after the last Uni- 
form Grade Congress they seemed to have been 
consigned. No question is ever settled until 
it is settled right; and while the exchanges 
naturally object to any changes of grading 
rules that will have a tendency to remove 
or neutralize certain baits they may throw out 
to shippers to influence them in favoring par- 
ticular markets, it is but too clear that the 
leaven of equalizing tendencies—tendencies to- 
ward uniformity in all commercial methods, 
laws and customs—is working in the. grain 
trade as in the hay and feed trades. 

And the shipper is assuming more conse- 
quence to himself. He is beginning to “feel his 
oats,” so to say, as every true democrat sooner 
or later comes to feel his own importance. So 
the shipper, like the ultra democrat, is declin- 
ing—not vociferously as yet, but it may come 
to that—to have all legislation cut and dried 
for hin even by his representatives—he is in- 
sisting on taking the “initiative” himself. 

We believe it is so with this matter of uni- 
formity. The intelligent shipper wants the 
Government to keep hands off, and he wants— 
well, see what Mr. Reynolds says he wants; he 
says it better than it can be restated here. 


The extension of the work of the Bureau 
of Plant Industry along lines of grain stand- 
ardization, which will be undertaken this sea- 
son, is explained by Mr. Shanahan,-expert in 
charge, in a communication found on page 20. 
These investigations will be in the direction 
of ascertaining the causes of depreciation in 
the quality of grain in transit—causes which 
are found in the proportion of moisture the 
grain contains and the kind and character of 
the molds found in connection with all kinds 
of grains as with all kinds of other perishable 
products. 

The value of this work will hardly be ques- 
tioned. Mr. Reynolds, in his address on uni- 
formity, voiced what is perhaps a rather gen- 
eral scepticism of the trade as to the great in- 
fluence of moisture on keeping quality; or, 
rather, the belief that its evil influence has been 


overestimated. It may be so; though one is 
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inclined to think not, t is considered 
that heat alone rarely causes destruction of vi- 
tality or substance except as these are the re- 
sults of desiccation, The veritable “mummy 
wheat” and the corn (maize) of the Cliff 
Dwellers and the mummies of Peru that have 
come down to us have lost vitality by desicca- 
tion, but the substance of the grains otherwise 
is unchanged, Further, we know that even in 
cold storage moisture is the béte noir of the 
superintendent, heat being but the agent that 
facilitates the destructive influences that find 
activity only in the presence of moisture also. 

The study of the combined influence of 
moisture and heat for the destruction of grain 
in transit or in storage must yield beneficial 
practical results that will interest the men who 
are called on to actually handle the grain from 
the farm to the place of consumption, 


ILLINOIS WAREHOUSE LAW. 


There is no disposition in any quarter, so 
far as we know, unless it be in Mr. Greeley’s 
belated politico-literary bureau, to reopen the 
elevator case, as determined by the Supreme 
Court; but the last decision by that body in 
the case of the People vs. Ill. Cent. R. R., on 
the question of the right or duty of railway 
companies to own and operate public elevators 
in this state, of which a brief is printed on an- 
other page, certainly is an interesting piece of 
reasoning and an exposition of laws that have 
long outlived their usefulness. The Illinois law 
and the laws of other states made on its model 
undoubtedly do not authorize railroad compa- 
nies to maintain and operate public elevators ; 
yet recognizing the fact that railroads cannot 
handle grain as carriers without terminal ele- 
vators, they do own and maintain them. This 
is a fact that the court could not decline to 
take notice of; so it concedes that the railroads 
may “under some circumstances have power to 
furnish storage” (see fourth paragraph of brief 
cited) ; but, continues the court— 
such storage contemplates a rotation, so that no 
one shipper or consignee can monopolize all the 
storage room and hold the same indefinitely, or 
until the market seems to justify him in selling 
his grain. The duty of a railroad company to the 
public, to transport all the grain that is offered 
for transportation, forbids the company from 
adopting a method of business which would per- 
mit third parties, over whom the company has no 
control, to use its storerooms and warehouses in- 
definitely, to the exclusion of other patrons and 
the embarrassment of the company in the per- 
formance of its duty as a carrier. [See also next 
paragraph of brief cited.] 

But this was the very act and condition 
complained of by the People. The railroad had, 
in fact, leased its facilities to private parties, 
who had threatened to “monopolize all the 
storage room and hold the same indefinitely” 
and thus debar ‘other persons from using the 
facilities which the public carrier had provided 
for the handling of the grain of the general 
public, and by so leasing its elevators the 
carrier had also put it in the power of “one 
buyer to monopolize all the bins in these ele- 
ete:, ieten3, yet= thes count s by ascome 
curious and unusual course of reasoning, was 
unable to see how “the general. public would 
be benefited” or the carrier be better able to 
discharge its duties as a carrier if its facilities 


were thrown open to the use of all shippers 


vators,” 
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using its lines and Cn’ persons desiring to 
carry their grain in storage in its bins. 

In short, the fact that the court’s opinion 
was so obviously strained to adjust the condi- 
tions of trade and commerce in grain to the 
terms of the existing Illinois law opens up 
the question whether the law itself ought not 
to be repealed and a new one made that will 
meet the requirements of the grain trade and 
direct the railways to open all their elevators 
to the general public in some such way as the 
Santa Fe elevator in Chicago is now operated 
by that road for the benefit of its patrons, 


GRAIN DOOR REFORM. 


The cost of all wastes in business, whether 
in production or distribution, must be borne 
by producer or consumer, or absorbed by the 
distributors, whose compensation is thereby 
lessened. In the matter of the grain door 
we are inclined to think the loss caused by 
imperfection is divided between the carrier 
and the shipper, the former paying for the 
door itself and the latter suffering a certain 
degree of loss, not always chargeable to the 
producer, through the shrinkage in transit 
Mr. Wells, in his paper on another page, 
estimates this loss to the carriers at $3,000,000 
annually; the loss to the shipper, not charge- 
able to the producer, is at least as great. 

It is an encouraging sign of growing appre- 
ciation of the fact that this waste is unneces- 
sary and may be prevented that the Iowa 
Railway Club has taken the subject of reform 
for serious consideration from the railway 
point of view. But, as Mr. Wells points out, 
the grain shipper must do his part if the 
hoped-for reform is to obtain; for he has been 
using as little sound judgment in the use of 
the doors as the railways have in providing 
doors of poor quality. Cheese cloth to the 
shipper is about as cheap as nails and a good 
deal more effective in stopping a leak, 
its use would save many doors in condition 
for reuse and prevent loss by leaks that 
vicious nailing of doors does not and cannot 
prevent. Coopering of cars, under Commerce 
Commission ruling, is a charge on the -ship- 
per. It is to his interest therefore to join 
with the railways in such treatment of cars 
that subsequent coopering may be reduced to 
the lowest amount. 


and 


COUNTY DEMONSTRATION FARMS. 


Issue has been taken with the “Americar 
Elevator and Grain Trade” on the proposal 
to use county farms for “demonstration 
farms,” as proposed by President Wayne in 
his address to the Illinois dealers in June, on 
the ground that county farms are not suited 
to the purpose proposed; whereas, it is said, 
experimental farms should be located near the 
rural high school or consolidated school of 
the county. Of this type of farm there is 
said to be one in DeKalb County and others 
on a smaller scale in McDonough and Mc- 
Lean Counties, 

The objection is well taken, of course; but 
one is not quite so sure that the preferred 
plan is entirely practicable, if immediate ac- 


for 
. 
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tion is desired. The movement to establish 
the rural high school has been very slow 
in developing in Illinois, and the consolidation 
of the rural schools is equally slow in tak- 
ing form; so that while 
tional methods is 


nothing in educa- 
more desirable than 
the union of the rural high school and the 
experiment station that consummation appears 


now 


to be so far in the future that the first 
thought of this paper was to turn Mr. 
Wayne’s project to immediate account by 
making use of-portions of the many county 
farms. This could’ be done without in any 
degree interfering with the movement to 
establish rural high and consolidated schools 


with attached experimental. farms. The ob- 
jection that county farms are for a special 
purpose which would be interfered with by 
the use of a portion of their area for ex- 
perimental purposes, or that they are not 
typical as to soil, will hardly stand analysis, 
if, as this paper assumes, it is desired to have 
iue testing of, say, seed corn in local habitats 
begun at once. It is much better to have 
half a loaf than no bread; and the immediate 
and even temporary use of a section of a 
county farm for experimental purposes would 
be far better than to wait for the slow process 
ral high schools before ex- 
perimentation of any sort should be under- 
taken. 


of establishing ru 


NEW BILL OF LADING. 


The Commerce Commission, after four years 
of hearings, cogitation and consultation with 
the interests involved, on July 11 approved and 
recommended to the rail carriers for adoption 
a new uniforni bill of lading. At this writing 
no copies of the bill are obtainable by us; but 
the press report says the bill is in two forms, 
printed on the face side in different colors, one 
“straight” and one for “order” consign- 
ments. The “order” bill will possess a certain 
degree of negotiability, while the “straight” 
bill will be non-negotiable. 

‘The new bill, as the public are told, 
specially drawn to meet the requirements of 
commerce and trade in commodities shipped 
on order bills, with drafts attached. This order 
bill is a compromise, it is said, but it is expected 
it will meet to a large extent the requirements 
of the banking concerns of the country, which 
advance vast sums of money upon bills of lad- 
ing. The changes have all been in the. direc- 
tion of greater simplicity in the interest of 
the shipping public; but it is a compromise in 
that it imposes important obligations which car- 
riers have not heretofore assumed, and retains 
exemptions to which some shippers may ob- 
ject. The Commission believes, however, that 
the bill is the best adjustment practicable of a 
long-standing controversy which affects the 
business interests of the country and expressly 
retains the right to éxercise its corrective au- 
thority as to any provisions of the new biil 
which under the tests of experience may be 
proper. 

It is up to the public and the carriers now 
to accept or reject the bill which the Commis- 
sion believes it has no actual authority to pro- 
mulgate as final; but the Commission believes 


Was 
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the new bill will be adopted by all the railroads 
in the Orhcial Classification territory and 
recommends that it be so adopted generally to 
go into effect on September 1 next. 

The bill is not intended to take the place of 
bills now in use in connection with certain par- 
ticular commodities, such as live stock, and per- 
haps perishable property ; and in the last respect 
it may find objections among the produce men 
who have been asking the Commission to make 
a bill to meet their needs, 


ROAD MAKING. 


A national association is now engaged in pro- 
moting the cause of good roads, relying, how- 
ever, to a large extent, on the expectation that 
the national Government may be prevailed upon 
through Congress to grant aid for the construc- 
tion of roads. This may pep ea in the future; 
but to paraphrase an old saying, the way to 
build roads is to build them, The farmer is 
somewhat appalled by the expense of metalled 
roads, whether gravel or broken stone be used, 
and thinks he needs help to pay the bills; but 
he does not stop to consider the even greater 
expense per mile to which the townsman is 
put to pave streets, if 
ness streets’ of the town, in order that the 
farmer may use them when he comes into town 
over his own highways. He forgets, too, that 
whether his bill of expense be paid directly or 
whether it be paid by him indirectly in 
taxes, the cost of a good road in front of his 
farm, in the final analysis, must come out of 
his own pocket and none other, Government 
revenues are only the income of forms of taxa- 
tion. But if the farmer waits for Government 
to do the work and collect the cost of him by 
piecemeal, he may wait a lifetime before the 
turn comes for the highway in front of his own 
farm to be improved. 


his only the “busi- 


Already the farmers of this state have paid 
more than enough money in taxes and labor to 
have made every foot of the roads of the state 
hard and passable at all seasons. But the money 
has been wasted in ignorance of road-making 
principles and by the incompetency and dis- 
honesty of erate 
farmers, and grain dealers working with them, 
put a stop to this waste by electing competent 
and honest commissioners, and, ten to one, a 
few years will have solved the entire road ques- 
tion, and no one will have been burdened by 
the cost. 


highway commissioners, 


A GOOD SHOWING. 


One of the strongest arguments for the pos- 
session and use of loading-out scales is con- 
tained in a letter from H. A. Hillmer Co. to the 
Avery Scale Co., giving the record of weights 
at shipping point and on arrival at Chicago of 
thirty-four cars of oats, corn and barley, which 
shrank, all told, but 2,440 pounds 
over 71 pounds per car. Now, of course, the 
scales did not prevent loss (for a thirty-fifth 
car reached Chicago leaking and lost about 
700 pounds), but it did save the appearance of 
loss, which to many shippers amounts to the 
same thing. 


or a little 


’ 


EDITORIAL 
MENTION 


Don’t forget to buy tickets for self and family 
for Cedar Point, O., and attend the National 
Hay Association meeting on July 28-30 in- 


clusive, 


The value of fireproof elevators is best ex- 
pressed in the dollars and cents saved in the 
insurance account, as well as the owner’s 
freedom from anxiety. 


Louis, will be 
headquarters of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association during the annual convention in 
that city on October 15, 16 and 17. 


The Southern Hotel, St. 


The new “Official List of Regular Grain 
Dealers of the State of Kansas,” corrected to 
June 1, 1908, by Secretary Smiley, Topeka, is 
now ready. It includes also lists of ite and 
Texas mill owners. The price is $t. 


John O. Foering, the veteran (now retired) 
grain inspector at Philadelphia, still keeps in 
touch with the grain trade, and contemplates 
a trip to the Canadian head of the lakes in 
August, when his many Western friends may 
have the opportunity and pleasure of seeing 
him again, 


As late as June 18 in Kansas seed dealers 
were selling go-day corn for this year’s plant- 
ing in that state, and even later there was 
some corn planted in Illinois of the same 
variety. Grain dealers will, therefore, do the 
state a service by keeping close watch this 
season on the comparative performances of 
the two types of corn in their neighborhoods 
and reporting the facts as they find them as 
to the relative yield and marketability of the 
product in December, say. 
The Canadian farmers insist that there 
shall be no mixing of grain at the export 
elevators, in order that the grain may go 
; but their latest 
complaint in Parliament is that the inspec- 
tion is too stiff because it is lowered in grade 
when _ bleached, 
unimpaired.” We believe this same crowd 
a year or so ago made the same complaint 
as to their shriveled wheat, which also “made 
If there is any sophistication, in 
the farmer’s the man to do it! 


abroad in its “virgin purity” 


while the “milling value is 


good flour.” 
short, 


The Oklahoma legislature had before it a 
bill for a law to authorize the secretary of 
the State Board of Agriculture to contract 
with some reliable farmer in each county of 
the state to cultivate forty acres of land, to 
be known as the “County Demonstration 
Farm,” the Board to prepare and furnish to 
such farmers a list of crops to be grown 
thereon, and the area to be devoted to each, 
and also to furnish the seed for planting such 
crops, and all available information relative 
to the best methods of preparation for the 
planting, cultivating and harvesting of each 
of them. For any losses sustained by the 


farmers in cultivating said “demonstration” 
crops they should be indemnified out of an 
appropriation of $18,750 in a sum not more 
than $250 for each of said farmers. The bill 
passed the Senate, which is as far as we have 
been able to trace it, for the present. 


The grain growers in Manitoba will have a 
new grouch coming. J. P. Graves, a local 
trader at Winnipeg, was running a corner on 
“rejected” oats (think of that), and two ele- 
vator concerns had contracted’ to deliver to 
him 1,000,000 bushels. When Graves had his 
corner all nicely cornered, the elevators began 
delivery by tendering 500,000 bushels of manu- 
factured “rejected,” and “busted” him $150,000 
worth, and gave the growers new cause for 
complaint of the viciousness of the mixing sys- 
tem, from their point of view. 


The Buffalo red-ticket system is not of itself 
objectionable; it was only the railroads’ habit 
of delaying the delivery of red-ticket cars to 
the elevators that made the mischief. The Corn 
Exchange has itself made rules that fit the 
situation and should eliminate complaint here- 
after; and if future delays occur it would seem 
that prosecutions of the carriers responsible 
therefor for damages would tend to wake them 
up. Such prosecutions should be undertaken 
by. the associations as a punitive measure of 
mutual protection of shippers to that market. 


If anyone believes the absurd doctrine that 
“oratory” is obsolete in America, he ought 
to attend a farmers’ meeting to organize an 
elevator company. The farmers don’t invite 
an expert in the business of buying and mar- 
keting of grain to tell them how or what to 
do from a business point of view; but import 
a semi-political spell-binder attached to a 
Chicago commission house, who whoops it up 
good and plenty, like an old-fashioned spread- 
eagle country politician, “givin’ ’em ell.” 
Then he goes among them and passes the 
stock subscription blank before they have time 
to cool off. The local promoter gets the job 
as manager; the spell-binder’s principal sooner 
or later gets the shipments and commissions ; 
and eventually the farmers at least have their 
stock certificates as souvenirs. 


If the National Association is worth main- 
taining—and who of the trade believes it is not? 
—it must have cash to pay its expenses. Nat- 
urally these ought to be paid by the trade as a 
whole; and if all those who make a living by 
buying and selling grain would but contribute 
a single dollar a year to pay these expenses, 
the National’s treasury would “have money to 
burn.” But all work of this kind is more or 
less altruistic in character, and is done, or 
maintained, by the few only; while many reap 
the benefits. The increase of dues, therefore, 
of the Association to $15 a year from direct 
members is hardly an equitable distribution of 
the burden of maintaining the Association; but 
we know these members will not rebel. They 
have paid the lion’s share of the expense in all 
the past history of the Association, and they 
will continue to do so in the future, not be- 
cause they benefit more than the affiliated mem- 
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bers do ae MP is « its existence, 


but because they appreciate the trade’s need 
of such an organization; and, also, let it be 
said with all frankness, because, in all trade 
matters involving expense and the giving with- 
out seeing direct tangible returns on the instant, 
they are more generous and liberal than are 
the affiliated members. 


A certain Philadelphia Stock Exchange 
house recently had one of its partners trav- 
eling through the West and Southwest “pick- 
ing up” crop news. He picked it up all right; 
but when accused of differing quite radically 
with “official” reports he retorted hotly: “Tt 
is perfectly obvious that I am a greenhorn 
so far as crops are concerned, but I am will- 
ing to bet that what I lack in expert knowl- 
edge is more than made up by the honesty 
of the figures and conditions which I transmit 
to you. It seems to me that one does not 
need to be a farm doctor to diagnose symp- 
toms of poor crops. So far I have seen some 
growing crops that must of necessity turn out 
poor, but most of them will turn out well.” 
From all of which it is evident this amateur 
has missed his calling—he ought to be at- 
tached permanently to the sunny side of the 
Agricultural Department. 


the Grain Com- 
missioners, and the exporters of grain are 
again deep in the debate on the question of 
handling Pacific Coast wheat in bull vs. sacks. 
Sacks cost money, and the mere handling of 


The press, the “farmers, 


the grain in them undoubtedly costs more © 


than it would cost to run it through elevators. 
But there is the old belief that grain cannot 
be exported in bulk. But can’t it? Is that 
an assumption or not? <A shipload in bulk 
is now on its way to Europe from that coast ; 
why not wait and see. how that experiment 
turns out before making such dogmatic asser- 
tions as this of the West Coast Trade, that 
“Grain cannot be exported in bulk on this 
coast—yet; consequently, sooner or later, it 
must be sacked, and it is priced accordingly ?” 
Surely, the elimination of the bag and bag- 
ging expense would be desirable, if it can be 
done. 


The Orange Judd Farmer, or Western edi- 
tion of the American Agriculturist, has opened 
its annual campaign for the co-operative grain 
elevator and mail order buying; and for the 
benefit of would-be buyers among its readers 
of gold bricks of this sort cites the single case 
of an lowa farmers’ grain company that made 
120 per cent profit in a single year handling 
grain, tile, feeds, coal, etc. The well-known 
Rockwell Society also is referred to as an 
example of how co-operation works out. But 
there is no mention of the failures. So far 
as our observation goes there is only a very 
slow growth, if any at all at this time, of this 
co-operative movement outside of the North- 
west. Up there the profits of the companies 
seem to be pretty general; but in the corn 
country the movement has not been successful 
enough to encourage the organization of any 
more companies; for the crop season just 
closing shows in the company reports quite as 
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even, as it does cases where a profit has been 
earned. 


The activity of the Government in prosecut- 
ing bucket-shoppers who use the mails for ad- 
vertising purposes is having a depressing in- 
fluence on that industry and driving certain 
notorious operators into an honest business or, 
at least, in being content to live on the incomes 
of their robberies of the public without adding 
more to their ill-gotten capital in the same 
way. Even Montreal congratulates herself that 
“to all appearances” she has gotten rid of the 
system. Nevertheless the bucket-shop _ still 
flourishes in many Western and Northwestern 
towns, both because a certain class of “sporty” 
dealers give them countenance and because the 
public has not yet béen educated to look upon 
them in the true light, as merely open gambling 
houses run on the principle of “Toss—heads I 
win; tails you lose.” 


The Transcontinental Freight Association is 
again considering the advisability of increasing 
the carload minimum, on the ground that the 
cars have increased in size in a greater ratio 
than the minimum weights, But that is not a 
valid reason for the proposed increase, The 
general shipper is not demanding the big cars; 


the railroads are building them to suit their own - 


convenience. The needs of shippers should pre- 
vail and dictate the size of the carload, which 
should be put at a fair average and no more. 
If big shippers want big cars, the roads will 
no doubt furnish them because of the economy 
and profit in operating big cars; but the small 
shipper is greatly in the majority and his needs 
rather than those of a few big shippers should 
be the basis of all minimum making. This class 
of shippers rightly complain that the carload 
minimum is now so large that it is hard for 
them to do business; and as an increase in 
minimum weights would amoumt in many cases 
to an increase in rates shippers do not favor it, 
because they cannot stand the increase. 


One advantage Americans enjoy, who have 
become accustomed to act on their own initia- 
tive, is that when they want a thing that is 
lawful and desirable, they go ahead and get it, 
if it is possible to do so, In Australia, on 
the other hand, where the bug of government 
ownership and that sort of thing has taken 
possession of the public mind and been made 
law, private initiative in many important mat- 
ters has substantially come to an end. The rail- 
ways, for example, are government owned; 
hence the question whether grain may be 
_ handled there in bulk instead of in bags is not 
a private matter of expediency, but a public 
question, subject to the buffetings of all public 
questions. One department of N. S. W. favors 
the change, but the railway department balks 
at the expense, and so on; so that this principle 
of “government ownership,” in this particular 
instance, is a positive bar to a desirable change 
of method which, were the railways and their 
facilities privately owned, might be worked out 
by those interested, just as we do it here, ac- 
cording to the laws of economy, without refer- 
ence to official red-tape beyond compliance with 
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the restrictions of Beton which the law has 
created to prevent the lawless and the predatory 
members of all lines of business from assuming 
and controlling for their own benefit rights that 
are the birthright of all. 


C. C. Moore of the North Carolina Cotton 
Growers’ Association says that while this 
season there is probably no decrease in the 
cotton area of the South as a whole, com- 
pared with 1907, nevertheless, “in some sec- 
tions farmers have ploughed up fields of cot- 
ton and planted this in corn or peas. There 
is no demand on the farmers from any or- 
ganization to pursue the policy of ploughing 
up cotton already planted, but information 
has been distributed all over the South show- 
ing the farmer that if the spindles of the 
world cannot use a erop of 11,000,000 or 
12,000,000 bales of cotton, as seems to be the 
case now, it would be poor business policy 
to attempt to raise a larger crop than was pro- 
duced in 1907.” Cotton being, then, for the 


time abandoned, the land has gone under 
corn, with which the planter will make his 
own meat next winter. This is a_ policy 


recommended by the farmers’ association for 
several years past, but ignored pretty gener- 
ally by the less intelligent until this season. 


While we are in this country in sufficient 
apprehension from radicalism in politics and in 
social remedies, there is not that general unrest 
among farmers and disposition to resort to 
theoretical remedies for private necessities that 
obtain in the Canadian West. The country 
has its attractions for settlers; but these, while 
growing mainly wheat, oats and barley, them- 
selves make no provision for caring for their 
crops after they are grown, further than to 
rush them to market as soon as harvested, 
not taking even the precaution to stack their 
grain for subsequent thrashing. The results 
of this system are not difficult to see—lower 
grades of grain, lower prices, and congestion 
of railways with consequent delays and loss in 
transit. Instead of resorting to the American 
farmer’s expedient of taking care of his own 
grain on his own farm, either holding it un- 
hedged or selling it for future delivery, the 
Canadian, in the first place, demands the aboli- 
tion of the grain exchanges which he might 
use for his profit to hold up prices, on the er- 
roneous supposition that the exchange “‘is the 
means and cause of false quotations on the 
price of wheat, and gives a false impression to 
the foreign markets of the quantity of wheat 
we have in store for shipment, thereby caus- 
ing a depression in our local markets and thus 
causing a loss to the producer,” as the Pine 
Creek Grain Growers’ Association put it at one 
of its meetings, adding the further demand 
that the elevator system, local and _ termi- 
nal, shall be owned and operated by the govern- 
ment, as if that change would make the ele- 
vator system more elastic than it is under pri- 
vate management, which is always seeking to 
enlarge its facilities in order to increase its 
profits by the larger quantity handled. The 
immediate consequence of this last agitation, 
which is gathering force and is more or less 
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encouraged by the politicians in and out of 
power but seeking votes, is that there are now, 
or will be at the close of this year, at least 
1,500 miles of railroad wholly without grain 
elevators, for the reason that in the present 
state of uncertainty capital does not dare to 
risk an investment of that sort which may be 
rendered unprofitable by governmental compe- 
tition later on. Just what may happen after 
this fall’s crop is harvested, if it should ma 
ture well, in this elevatorless 1,500 miles of 
territory, is problematical, of course; but it 
may have considerable effect on the political 
tendencies that are so plainly to be 
these new provinces of the Dominion, 


seen 


Shippers on June 27 won 
victories in 


two 
Commerce Commission decisions 

For the first time the Commission on that dav 
issued a formal order refusing to eee 
a freight tariff as filed, and giving the carrier 
notice that its use would be followed by prose- 
cution under the Hepburn act. The Commis 
sion had directed that the tariff filed by thi 
Kanawha Dispatch, ; 


important 


which had a large nun 
ber of supplements and was confusing, 
reissued. It was reissued, but not in form 
comply with the Commission’s requiremen 
hence the order declaring it 
throwing the companies (C. & O. and L. H. 
Cerst Bs) back the old‘ tariff. The 
other case was that of Burgess et al. vs. the 
Transcontinental Freight Association, 
ing an advance of 10 cents per hundred pounds 
on lumber shipments from points east of 
Mississippi and south of the Ohio to Pacific 
Coast points. The decision declares the ad 
vance to have been unreasonable 
fiable and orders the 


into effect to restore the old rate, 


unlawful. and 
on 


involy- 


and unjusti 


railroads which pul 


The elevator allowances have again come into 
the limelight by 


Commission, 


the Commerce 


ordering 


order of 
on July « 
Union Pacific Railroad Company 
two years from paying any allowance 


an 
issued the 
to desist for 
to Peav 

& Co, on their own grain received in any 

their elevators 
Bluffs, or on grain thus received in which th 


at Kansas City and Council 


have any direct or indirect ownership or in 
terest, that is not reshipped from the elevators 
within ten days of its receipt. The order pr 

hibits allowances to Peavey & Co. on grain be 


longing to them or in which they have an in- 
terest, that has been 
or inspected in any of its 
cities. The order does not 
the U. P. Company from paying 


treated, weighed 


mixed, 
elevators in those 
apparently forbi 
the a 
that is, 
or handling of grain in the Omaha at 
Bluffs houses not belonging to the elevator peo 
ple themselves. the allow 

confined strictly to public grain, the system wil 
likely die out elsewhere. If it be 


elevator men contend, that there 


tlowan 


for actual elevator service; the transf 


id Coun 
If, however, ance 
true, as th 
is no n 
in handling grain for the orde 
should lead eventually to a condition of things 
that will make it incumbent on the 
to own and operate the houses as a part of their 
service as grain carriers, a service the 
U. P. attorneys as well as the Commerce Com- 
mission admit includes the 
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the public, 
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TRADE NOTES 


Skillin & Richards Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill., are 
manufacturers of Salem Buckets and carry ready 
for immediate shipment a large stock of all sizes 
and gauges, 

Grain men who are interested in saving money 
on their insurance should write C. A, MeCotter, 
secretary of the Grain Dealers’ National Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co., Indianapolis, Ind., for particu- 
lars regarding their open policy and short-term 
charges, 

The Foos Gas Engine Co., Springfield, Ohio, have 
been making gasoline engines for twenty-one years 
and have built up an enviable reputation for their 
engines. They say that Foos Engines are espe- 
cially adapted to the requirements of the grain 
trade and invite grain men to write for their cata- 
logue No. 39. 

Catalogue No. 26, recently issued by the C, O. 
Bartlett & Snow Company, Cleveland, Ohio, is 
devoted to paint machinery and illustrates and 
describes the company’s complete line of machines 
for the manufacture of paint and similar products. 
Copies of the catalogue will be sent to interested 
parties on request. 


Many elevator owners are so situated that a 
portable grain elevator and wagon dump are neces- 
sary to economically handle receipts of grain. The 
Marseilles Manufacturing Co., Marseilles, Ill., make 
a portable elevator and dump that meets all re- 
quirements and effects a big saving in time and 
labor, It is fully described in catalogue K, which 
will be sent on request. 

The “Eureka” Dryer and Cooler, built by the 
S. Howes Company, Silver Creek, N. Y., dries 
wheat and corn uniformly and extracts any per- 
centage moisture desired. It is built in ca- 
pacities of five bushels to any quantity and is 
inexpensive in first cost and economical in opera- 
tion, Requests for information about this drier 
may be addressed to the company or any of its 
agents. 

The Williams Patent Crusher and Pulverizer 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., have offices in the Old Colony 
Building, Chicago; 456 Empire Building, Seattle, 
Wash., and 1531 Maines Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 
They are also represented in Oklahoma by Chas. A. 
Tappan, 217 W. Reno St., P. B. 1268C, Oklahoma 
City. Request for information regarding their 
crushing and grinding machinery may be addressed 
to any of these offices. 

The experience of corn handlers during the past 
season has convinced many of them of the wisdom 
of installing a drier, and as a result the Hess 
Warming and Ventilating Co. of Chicago, Ill., have 
experienced a large demand for Hess Grain Driers. 
The company have the carload-a-day size ready for 
shipment and this drier, which does not require a 
building, can be put into use in a very few days 
after placing the order, The company’s booklets 
may be had for the asking. r 

The Hall Distributor Company, 506 First Na- 
tional Bank Building, Omaha, Neb., report a good 
demand for the Hall Signaling Distributor, which 
has been installed in over one thousand elevators. 
The use of this device enables the operator to fill 
his elevator bins to their full capacity and pre- 
vents the mixing of grain when a bin is fuli or 
the spout is shifted. The company will be glad to 
send circulars and prices to any elevator owner 
who will write for them. 

The Weller Manufacturing Company, Chicago, 
Ijl., has issued a new general catalogue showing 
its line of elevating, conveying and power trans- 
mission machinery, Since issuing its last preced- 
ing general catalogue the company has practically 
doubled its capacity and added to its already com- 
prehensive line of specialties. The result is that 
it requires a book of 510 pages to illustrate and 
describe the various machines and appliances. To 
those who are familiar with the Weller line it 
will not be necessary to-say that it is a very 
complete one, A feature of the catalogue is half- 


of 


tone illustrations of a number of large elevators 
and other plants equipped with Weller machinery. 
The new book is known as General Catalogue 
No. 19 and will be sent to elevator owners on re- 
quest. 

The Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora, IIl., 
aim to make their monthly publication, Conveying 
and Transmission, as interesting and instructive 
as possible and to this end have departed from 
the stereotyped form of house organs. Instead of 
confining their publication exclusively to advertis- 
ing they print a large amount of general informa- 
tion that is helpful to engineers in handling 
problems relating to conveying machinery. The 
May issue contains a number of tables of weights 
of various materials, which will be very convenient 
for reference for all who are interested in subject. 


{For the ‘‘American Elevator and Grain Trade.’’] 


GRAIN TRADE NEWS FROM OHIO. 


BY H, i... SPOHN: 

All the old No. 2 Red wheat has been practically 
cleaned up at Toledo, and the first consignment of 
new wheat made its appearance on July 7. The 
quality seems to be fine, and it is expected that 
there will be heavy receipts from now on. The 
demand for old wheat from New England recently 
called for more than was to be secured here. For 
a long time the mills in the Southeast have been 
running at less than half capacity, but they are 
now making all their preparations for grinding, 
and within a few weeks it is expected that there 
will be considerable activity. There has been but 
little demand for flour for any purpose, domestic 
buyers ordering only such supplies as were ab- 
solutely necessary to meet their present needs, 
and foreign notions of values being such as to 
preclude all possibility of export trade, Millfeed 
has held firm and is now selling at about $23 
per ton, all the larger mills being sold up to date 
and hesitating as to orders for future delivery. 

It is thought that it will be possible to do some 
export trading in wheat within a short time, as 
soon as things become adjusted to the new con- 
ditions brought about by the new crop. An effort 
is being made by the transportation officer of the 
Chamber of Commerce to secure some fair adjust- 
ment of the difficulty raised by the raise in freight 
rates from East St. Louis to Toledo, from six to 
nine cents, but just what the outcome will be is 
dificult to predict. Nor is it easy to say just 
what the effect of the raise in rates will be on 
export trade at this point, if the railways refuse 
to change their present schedule. It is the con- 
sensus of opinion, however, that it will result in 
sending hundreds of thousands of bushels of grain 
from west of the Mississippi to the Eastern sea- 
board by way of the Gulf route and the Southern 
railways, which heretofore has been transported 
by way of Toledo. 

Wheat is not as good as earlier promises assured 
throughout this section. Many places in Ohio re- 
port only from one-half to five-eighths of a crop; 
and it is evident that he last Government report 
placed the estimate far above anything that will 
materialize. The shortage was brought about 
largely by smut and check caused by the unfavor- 
able weather which prevented proper filling of 
heads. The quality is generally said to be excel- 
lent and this will in some sense make up for the 
shortage in production. 

There has been no heavy trading in cash oats 
for the very good reason that there has been but 
little coming in. The high quality of what has 
showed up has assured it an anxious market from 
buyers who have been utterly unable to supply 


the call from New York and other Eastern points . 


There is but little old oats left in the country 
here, and there is but a small amount of available 
cats on the local market. 
subject of various rumors. Many reports declare 
the prospect as first class, while others from dif- 
ferent sections say that oats will prove a bitter 
disappointment when the thrashing is out of the 
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way and it is possible t 
sult. At any rate there is a bullish tone to the 
market which would seem to be justified by present 
conditions and prospects. 

Considerable corn has found its way onto the 
local market recently, and local grain men have 


been agreeably surprised to find that the Ohio — 


product, which for so long was way down in qual- 
ity, has at last dried out and is now grading in 
many instances as No. 3 Yellow. Unfortunately 
there is but little left in this part of the country, 
farmers having fed it out as fast as possible in 
order to save it from threatened rot. The new 
crop is coming on very nicely, and while it is not 
as far advanced as it has been some former sea- 
sons, the color is fine, and the stand is of the hest. 
Very early frosts will be the only thing which can 
prevent a fairly good crop, should weather con- 
ditions favor its growth from now on. 


The growth of rye in many sections was ex- 
ceptionally rank this year. Samples of that grown 
near Bowling Green measured 5 feet, 214 inches 
high. 

The Toledo Produce Exchange, following ths 
plan laid out by many other exchanges, closed at 
noon in honor of the funeral of the late Ex-Presi- 
dent Grover Cleveland, 

Hundreds of unemployed men from the larger 
cities in Ohio are now finding work in the harvest 
fields. Harvest hands were never easier to secure 
than they are this year. 

A large grain elevator at Gilboa, O., belonging 
to Dean & Co., was recently consumed by flames. 
The fire started in the cob house from unknown 
cause. The total loss is estimated at about $15,000. 

Toledo grain interests were well represented at 
the Detroit meeting of the National Millers’ Fede- 
ration. Among those who attended were C. S. 
Coup, A. Mennel, C. L. Cutter, Ed Camp and Fred 
Mayer, 

Toledo grain men who attended the Indianapolis 
Grain Dealers’ Association meeting were Jesse 
Young, Charles Knox, Abner Gitteau, W. W. Cum- 
mings, J. C. Keller, E. W. Ash, H. D. Radditz, E. H. 
Culver, F. W. Jaeger, Kenton D. Keilholtz and 
R. S. Sheldon. : 

Quite a stir has been occasioned down in Allen 
County by the action of the thrashers, who are 
said to have formed a trust and raised the price 
of thrashing from three cents to four and a half 
for wheat, and oats at three cents. The farmers 
resent the action and are threatening to form joint 
stock companies and purchase their own machines, 

Many farmers in northwestern Onio are raising 
what is known as Uncle Sam pop corn this year. 
The corn grows on ears about two inches in length, 
and one-half inch in width, with very fine, smooth 
grains. On each siock there are as many ears as 
there are leaves, each ear growing at the base 
of the leaf. It is said to be of superior quality. 

Toledo, Ohio. 


VENTILATED CORN CRIB. 


Mr. Hilton has one of the old-fashioned corn 
cribs 12 feet wide, with roof openings, through 
which the elevator drops the corn. One difficulty 
which he has encountered—and which seems to 
be common in all wide corn cribs—is that some- 
times the corn in the center of the crib spoils 
for lack of proper ventilation. This is worse 
right under the elevator spout where a large 
amount of shelled corn, husks and rubbish fall 
in one place. Mr. Hilton has a plan to take up 
one of the central floor boards the whole length 
of the crib and build above this foot opening a 
V-shaped frame, thus allowing the air to circulate 
freely up through the lower half of the crib, and 
he thinks there will be no difficulty about the 
ventilation being sufficient in the upper half of 
the crib. There is no doubt that many farmers 
have lost much corn for lack of some such yen- 
tilation. In most cases the ventilating frame is 
planned to extend from the floor to the roof— 
Bloomington Pantagraph. 
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Cc. A. King & Co. of Toledo say of clover seed: 
“Higher. Some demand from _ shorts. Wet 
weather and less favorable reports on alsike gave 
the bulls a little courage’and caused some fresh 
buying. August alsike was wanted by shorts, 
offerings light. Ohio July report says clover 
damage by grub only one per cent. Missouri seed 
dealer writes: ‘We never had a better growth of 
clover in Missouri than at present, but the season 
is so wet that very little of the first crop has 
been cut, In this section we usually figure to 
cut the first crop about the middle to the 20th 
of June; but many of our farmers are figuring 
that if the first crop is taken off by the 4th of 
July, and favorable weather following, a crop of 
seed will result. Inclosed find $5 for postage. 
Shall be glad to have you continue sending us 
your valuable market reports. Missouri July 
crop report says: ‘Rain has interfered with 
harvesting of clover and alfalfa, and a large part 
of these crops have been seriously damaged.’ ” 


VISIBLE SUPPLY OF GRAIN. 


The following table shows the visible supply of 
grain Saturday, July 11, 1908, as compiled by 
George F. Stone, secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade: 


Barley, 
bu 


Indianapolis... 
Kansas City.... 
Milwaukee.. 

do. afloat... 
Minneapolis .. 
Montreal. ...... 
New Orleans. 

do. afloat... 


Peoria. ..<<---0<0. 
gr a emg 
Port Arthur.. 

do. afloat... 
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Grand total..| 13,471,000} 3,256,000 
Corresponding : 
47,086,000! 8,329,000) 5 


date 1907..... 


WHEAT RECEIPTS AT PRIMARY 
MARKETS. 


Receipts of wheat the first week of July at 


primary markets, compared with the preceding 
week and corresponding week last year, as com- 
piled by the Cincinnati Price Current: 
Past Preceding Last 
Week. Week. Year. 
Dts UOTHS) sos p= an 152,000 82,000 111,000 
Toledo... 21,000 81,000 15,000 
Detroit.... = 11,000 7.000 14,000 
Kansas City...... 292, 153,000 348.000 
Chicago. 44,000 41,000 248,000 
Milwauke: 61,000 70,000 283.000 
Minneapolis. . 743,000 1,260,000 1,910,000 
Ritrits ir cee te Seay het ee 190,000 256, 407,000 
Boba oo Se eeu anes + 1,516,000 1,902,000 3,336,000 


EXPORTS FROM ATLANTIC PORTS. 


The exports of breadstuffs, as compiled by 
George F. Stone, secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, from the Atlantic ports during the two 
weeks ending July 11, 1908, as compared with 
same weeks last year, have been as follows: 


For Week Ending | For Week Ending 


July ll. _ July 13. |Suly 4. July 6. 
Articles. 
1908. 1907. 1908, 1907, 
Wheat, bushels. ......:... 811,000 720,000} 1,684,000} 1,918,000 
Corn, bushels. ............ 54,000) 1,437,000 14,000, 2,052,000 
Oats, bushels... ene 27,000) 153,000) 36,000} — 400,000 
Rye, bushels... coe pa 43,000 9,000) 9,000 
Barley, bushels........... 69,000) 103,000 91.000! 47,000 
vy foo egies Stes 118,000] 125,700 225,000 274,800 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS. 


Following the receipts and shipments of grain, 
ete., at leading receiving and shipping points fn 
the United States for the month of July, 1908: 


BALTIMORE_Re rted by H. A. Wroth, secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 3 rs z 


avucles, Receipts. | Shipments. 

4 | 1908. | 1907. | 1908. | 1907. 
Wheat, bushels............ 553,546 74,056 480,484 56,000 
Corn, bushels. . < 262,974) 1,784,573 22,553] 1,054,980 
Oats, bushels. . 169,749) 162,925 550 772 
Barley: DOSNGIS,. v0. cnc. SlReeean ks ol aid talents Lee ea esd einpap ea 6 = os 
Mals, lbs. .....; SO occ aoe Bn ta IQR Cerner seaoneeene 
Rye, bushels. ............. | 9,173 3,984 S DOM nwsietee ae a 
Timothy Seed, lbs a 6,906 3,199 sedi 

EBVO peal, MOG 2ce ; ~ saicecun [tome eeaies te Hi bie anes oe 
Hay. tons........ 5,690 6,325; 
Straw, tons..... alee ps] Somee aes 
Flour, bbls... 146,330 223,565: 


Miil feed, tons.. 


BOSTON —Reported 
Chamber of Commerce. 


by Daniel D, Morss, secretary of the 


Flour, bbls...... | 117,751 132,378 32,075 67,762 
Wheat, bushels | 308,115) 1,269,954; 555,015] 1,352,162 
Corn, bushels 45,308) 342,527 42,824 247,717 
Oats, bushels 339,210 323,878 63,451 
Rye, bushels.. , 1.945 BECHEISS kp x Sieaeate, Sue aele acts oe 
Barley, bushels... . 3,850 Di cmeuealse ati nate adabsss < 
Flax Seed, bushels. . Paseedtanve 7. ahaa 21,607 
Peas, bushels aa 5,798 CARNES oan acres pen Sree ne 
Mill Feed, tons.. 1,303 1,670) 113 
Cornmeal, bbls.... . 2,165) 1,710 1,535 
Oatmeal, bbls ....... 6,160 4,703 2,165 
Oatmeal, sacks. . An 6,920 26,464 14,427 
HIG, ROBE sos 5 Seems | 16,380 13,610 303 


BUFFALO—Reported by Walter J. Shepard, secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Bh iad 


ol 


MILWAUKEE_ke orted i 
of the Chamber of 75 Be tap Uyiy Wink, J» Langaon, secretary 


Receipts. | Shipments. 
Arti , / Gn 5 * 
= | 1908. | 1907. 1908. | 1907. 
Wheat, bushels.........../ 556,000) 560,000) 498.600) 940 Duo 
Corn, bushels............. 239.000) 704, 500} 159.377 | 404,287 
Oats, bushels............. 796 800| = 732,800) 575,010) 586,414 
Barley, bushels........... 648.000) 685,200! 8s 567 O64 
Bye, bushels.........- 08+. 69,300) 69 300) 46,558 
Timothy Seed, lbs........ 291, 0) 12,610} 357.025 
Clover Seed, lbs...... 22.1]... 166,990 195,625 
Flax Seed, busheis 2,120) ‘gia 
Hay, tons 8, 2,235) i cee 
Flour, bbls... 229 375| 253,800] 296,906, 294,877 


MONTREAL—Reported by Geor 
ES te mat Pp iy ge Hadrill, secretary of the 


Wheat, bushels 
Corn, bushels. 
Oats, bushels...... 

Barley, bushels... 

Rye, bushels......... 
Flax Seed, bushels.. ; 
Wlour; Darrels.. i s42.cdc5c0 


NEW ORLE &NS—Reported 
the Board of Trade. 


Wheat, bushels 
Corn, bushels........ 

Oats, bushels......... oe 
Barley, bushels...,....... 
BAUS ICC is vincne.cbivenane Beis 
Clean rice pockets ae 
EERE DABS) 2 iso diese woysie.s's-c | 
BiOUs. DOISS tac aveciacewcd 126,244 


4,107, 256 


2 692.504) 


127,925] 196.641 


by H. S. Herring, secretary of 


12,000 
422,000 
550,000 


1,000) 
235.000 
42 22,900 


53,618 
341,302 
180,340 


42,900)" 


NEW YORK~—Reported by H. 
the Produce Exchange. 


“00,803 °° 


Heinzer, statistician 


Wheat, bushels........... 2,539,251 

Corn, bushels.... 1,772,293 

Oats, bushels.... 1,211,175 

Barley, bushels.... 281,822 

Rye, bushels....  . 000 

TiMoLhy SCG. LDSteseetae lc se ere 
CloveriSeed, Wbsi.. akacesiived cease 

Grass Seed, lbs. .. 19,980 

Flax Seed, bushels. 752,256 

Broo ni Cori, Mgt cer: sli ve yours on 

Hay, tons....... valliis seme ei c 
Blours bbls. 24.0... ccenkee PRGTAOUUES 2, 042/04] ns cxplevae ne fae ek cack 


CHLCAGO—Reported by Geo. I. 


Stone, secretary of the 
Board of Trade, 


Wheat, bushels........... 415.688 920.200 796.955 893,212 
Corn, bushels. . see+| 9,794,475) 19,398,650! 7,686,759) 13,426,984 
Oats, bushels.. . 5,595,597| 5,688,042] 8,633,877) 4,116,152 
Barley, bushels. . 1,156,800: 607,366 383,667 222.570 
Rye, bushels..... = 71,000 100,000 67,912 87,279 
Timothy Seed, lbs” 950 584 683,395 645,128 466,064 
Clover Seed, Ibs..... AaSO leer one ID0-S00| che cco.a « 
Other Grass Seed, lbs 323,526 714,830 643,815) 1,632,451 
Flax Seed, bushels. 150,000 140,750 PRGOU ne ncorcaa ee 
Broom Corn, lbs .. 473,947 923.679 516,273 980,177 
PLAY GOMS aie ete 5.08 33,762 29,471 2,099 3.054 
POUL DONS hs names aes. 631.348 692,239 606,829: 643,341 
CINCINNATI Reported by C. K. Murray, superintendent 
of the Chamber of Commerce. 
Wheat, bushels...... AES | 278,970 126,278) 277,430 105,380 
Corn, bushels. . 5 .| 860,470) 1,147,660 636,690) 917,722 
Oats, bushels... »»| 462.788 519.394 306,666) 236,742 
Barley, pasties z | 3,000 DOTOSEG fe ora ctalelers's 1,544 
Rye, bushels.. 16,290 23,738 8,422 11,000 
Malt, bushels. .. | 112,598} 172,522 24,676 82,240 
Timothy Seed, bags | 29 365 rire) 506 
Clover Seed, bags......... 47 369 1.037) 676 
Other Grass Seed, bags..| 4,908 6,162 Td 7.118 
Oy, bOnGa Aw wa nckaimans aml 17,! 34 12,829 12,808 9,874 
Flour, bbls........... esse! 95,2391 92,4851 50,484] 64,147 


CLEVELAND—Reported by M. A. Havens, secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Wheat, bushels, water....|.......... | 
Do rail 
Corn, bushels, water. 


Oats, bushels, wate 

Do rail 
Barley, bushels, water.... 
. Do rail 
Rye, busheis..... 
Flax Seed, bushe 


Flour, barrels, water...... 
Do rail 


DETROIT —Reported by FP. w. 
Board of Trade. 


Waring, secretary of the 


Wheat, bushels. ..... 148,495 113,049 876 
Corn, bushels 252,020; 350,607 177,820 
Oats, bushels... 155,478 181,553 72,124 
Barley, BUShel se patana oe | eet ew sera flateraie aaa) cis) fe nine aid afencie 
Rye, busbels......... é 5,630 5,191 750 
WAI GUY DOLSiar 4 cere estas ate 16,200 10,600 6,600 


DULUTH—Reported by Chas. F. MacDonald, secretary of the 
Board of Trade. 


Wheat, bushels........... ‘i 056,900) 1,875,40 
Corn, bushels.......... : 38 
Oats, bushels. . 2,030,000 ; ‘¢ 
Barley, bushels 197,400 34,452| 39,027 
hy bushels ...... 356,025 26,474) 115,905 
Timothy Seed, bags. i) { 30 pe 
Clover Seed, bags......... )\ 32| 2,625) - 120) ‘1.040 
Other grass seed, bags...| | Pirates bead a5, 
Flax seed, bushels........ 368,400 422,000 107,850 117,026 
COC EMI PHOIGRU Hs era elllsiccciar ns ao <)) sin eisai vcce Same ine acrec Tres ss ¢ 
Bales Bales. 
Ain COIS eierap eo «!ayipial an v.ais:s 34,317 32,142 9,986: 14,658 
MOUNT DATOS). jc.00c<c20 es 551,617 518, 962) 199,956 293,571 
OMAHA—Reported by Edward J. McVann, secretary of the 
Omaha Grain Exchange. q 
Wheat, bu..... 573,600) 262,400) 717,000) 656,000 
Corn, bu... 939,400 2,286,900) 778,000) 2.501.000 
Oats, bu.... 601,600 744,000! 587,000 988,500 
Barley, bu.. 6,000 Nt) ae 5 000 
Rye, bu.... 5,000 5,000) 5,000 


| £ 5,000 
LOOMS a ORIEN arene ois oA || toes Gale etki] see aeiew|litenalence ass 


PHLILADELPHIA—Reported by Krank E 
retary of the Commercial E xchange. 


Wheat, bushels.......... | 853,986) 
Corn, bushels.... -| 165,102 
Oats, bushels... 338,026 
Barley, bushels 6,000 
Rye, bushels..... = 6,400 
Timothy Seed, bags.....|....... - 


. Marshall, sec 


Clover Seed, bags........ 793 i 

Flax Seed, bushels. ...... 83,200 136,000) .... 

Ray. CONS: «anise ctaleine ‘voce 11,110 10,570)... 

Mlour HUIS. «os ..ansice ee + 245,404 332,339 27 
PEORLA_Reported by John R. Lofgren, secretary of the 

Board of Trade. 

Wheat, bushels........... 42,000) 44, 100} 18,000 

Corn; bushels. 4.6. 266.52. 1,123,100} 1,979700! 725/400 

Osts, BUSHES os. secs pms | 909,500 849,000) 1,195,500) e 

Barley, bushels........... 64,000 76,000) 50,000! 35,000 

Rive: DUBHEIS) .., Sos.c0s ees | 17,000 20, ‘000) 8,000 1,000 

Mill Weed, tons. ......:... 1,395 960) 1,903 2.119 

Spirits and Liquors, bbls. 10,735 10,892! 88,876 

Syrups and Glucose, bbls. | 6,390 3,700) 365 

SIGCHI: UNS. wavs seicu sein uae eee Sa ae ae | 

Broom Corn, lbs 30,000] 20,000 

Hay, tons .. 2,003) 370 

Flour, bbls. 57,950! 78,480 54,201 
SAN FRANCISCO—Reported by Wm. B. Downes, stat- 

istician of the Merchants’ Exchange. 

Wheat, centals........... CE eee | 243). 

Gorn, Gentes... sconetees 7,090)... eal ABB sents «des 

Oats, contals ic. vc: scvevas 21,805)... i: 7.) 

Barley, centals..........+ (EE) ee | 7] |e ee 


695)... 
coy cece ES ae 
B,B27 


83,327 


Rye, centals.. 
Flax Seed, sacks 


Was. et, 08 | 
20,494) .... 


ST. LO ULS—Reported by Geo. 


H. Morgan, secretary of the 
Merchants’ Exchange. 


Wheat, bushels, 565, 000) 543,000) 713,995) 83! 
4 BACKS. .. 14 823 3,063] .... = 
Corn, bushels... 2,619,100) 3,726,800; 2 549 610 
” sacks. 7) ‘002| 5.108 31,804 
Oats, bushels. . 1,769, 600} 2,060,800) 1,284 130) 1,892,655 
6 sacks, 529 5,131 
Barley, bush els. . 46, 300 9,100 2,600 
it SACER ne one | Smears ass | ASP 
Rye, bushels. 2,000) 12,000 
‘sacks, 188| 152} .... 
Hay, tons... 18 525) 24,287 2 
WOU DOIN cus catys cners acl | 181,395 217,470| 233,830 188,871 


TOLEDO—Reported by A, Gassoway, secretary of the Prod 
uce Exchange. 


Wheat, bushels.......... «| 1,065, 008| 1,749,627) 3,071 »932/ 3,004,728 
Corn, DUSHEIB SS cme ceice ole eee n sina B24 [ Bates 1,194 
Oats, bushels—.....-. 0... 114,162! 160,841 73,474 809,863 
Barley, bushels........... 2,259 180.975 169, 438) 374.379 
Rye, bushels.......... eae 1,514 13,847 29,761 1,549 
Flax Seed, bushels ...... 89,897 565,115 905,800) 1,131,566 
WOROUE, DOI. < Socteaia oe taniee 807,850! 558,385; 331,385! 601,860 
WMGR Geran ies ches a tes kecuSeenooe DIL. 
Shipments for June, Oats. ....< Z 298 bu. 
1908, do not include Barley...... +.» 6,706 bu. 
grain destroyed by Je? anh 5 Be era ema 86,214 bu. 
fire June 27. 
MOU recess» AanW oe neS 455,570 bu, 


GALVESTON-—Reported by C. McD. Robinson, chief in- 
spector of the Cotton Exchange and Board of Trade. 


Wheat, tyebets 23,000 


pee, bushels. . 


KANSAS CIETY —Reported | = ‘B. D: Aicciow: secretary of 
the Board of Trade. 


Wheat, poses neers 749,700| 1,392,000; 804.300] 1,893,000 
Corn, bushels.. EA 308,000} 1,259,000 265,100} 1 162,000 
Oats, bushels. 324,000] 469,500} 121,500) 531,000 
Barley, inane : 5,500; 14.000 6,600 5,000 
Rye, bushels.. 3,150 4,000 1,050 4,000 
Bran, tons......... 400 810 2 840 3,390 
Flax Seed, bushels........|-.-----.+. 7) eee 800 
Hay; tons........-. 8,100 15,790 2,112 9,060 
Wlovers BBs. ccaresccataatas 8,250 11,200! 111,500 88,800 


Wheat, bushels........... | 200,700 102,000 66,700 167,600 
Corn, bushels... anes 441,000! 892,000; 280,300, 528,100 
Oats, bushels... -| 147,000 241,100, 189,300) 280,400 
Barley, bushels SA CA ss 
Rye, bushels...... 5 


Clover Seed, bags 


Both Secretaries Strong of Illinois and Wells ol 
Iowa publish lists of those who have on hand corn 
of crop of 1907. 

One of the largest cargoes 
coastwise in one vessel from Tacoma this season 
was sent in June on the SS. Tampico. There were 
2,200 tons of grain and feedstuffs, all consigned to 
San Francisco. 


of grain shipped 
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. RESISTANT SEED FLAX AND HOW TO GET IT. 
BY HENRY L. BOLLEY, BOTANIST. 

The North Dakota Experiment Station has re- 
ceived numerous questions about “immune” or 
wilt resistant flax seed. This is largely due to 
the widespread damage that the flax wilt fungus 
is causing on numerous farms where little care 
has been taken with regard to seed selection and 
seed treatment, and also to the fact that 
numerous “people have observed the _ selection 
experiments which have been 
conducted upon the flax-sick test plots of 
the experiment station. Many have seen 
these plots of selected plants, some strains sur- 
viving in spite of the disease, and others com- 
pletely dying out, and thus have been led to be- 
lieve that the experiment station would soon be 
able to increase the seed of some of the best 
types for general distribution among the farmers. 
This seed distribution feature has not been the 
primary object of these tests, though later on it 
may be taken up in a small way. The aim has 
been to study the action of the wilt disease upon 
different types and varieties of flax under differ- 
ent conditions of culture with the view of ascer- 
taining principles and methods which may prove 
practical, and eventually be put into application 
by all farmers. The flax-sick soil available at the 
station does not allow us to carry on these in- 
vestigations and general seed growing at the same 
time. We are, therefore, unable to furnish seed 
in quantity as asked by’ many of our corre- 
spondents. The following facts have been de- 


and breeding 


termined: 

Flax wilt is caused by a fungus which lives 
year after year in the soil. Land once infested 
by this fungus remains infested for many years. 
The fungus is introduced to new lands chiefly 
by means of scaly, chaffy, diseased seeds. The 
diseases may be carried to new land by dust, 
blown or washed from other diseased fields, 
dragged in by farm implements, or introduced by 
manure made from diseased flax straw. For this 
reason all flax straw manure should be well com- 
posted before used. 

Seed treatment, properly done, gives a greatly 
increased crop, whether the flax wilt fungus is 
present on the seed or not. 

Flax seed which has for a number of years 
been grown upon new breaking or on virgin soil 
which is comparatively free from flax wilt fungus, 
cannot produce a crop upon old flax-sick soils. 
Practically all flax seed contains the disease 
germs and should be treated before sowing. 

Our selection studies on the college plots and 
elsewhere show the flax grown upon flax-sick soil 
tends to become more resistant each year, pro- 
vided one saves the seed which each year ma- 
tures from this crop. Flax seed, so taken from a 
very badly diseased crop and cleaned in the farm 
way in the fanning mill until most lightweight 
seeds have been discarded, is found to be much 
more resistant than ordinary flax. If this process 
is followed for three or four seasons on flax-sick 
soil, almost entirely immune flax seed results. 
As nearly all the land on some farms is already 
infested, this method of work does not prevent 
proper rotation being followed provided one re- 
tains his own home grown seed. Thus, any 
farmer who has flax-sick soil can gain resistant 
seed just in proportion to the amount of disease 
which is in his soil and in direct proportion to 
the care with which he grades to the plump, 
heavy seed from his own crop. Resistant’ seed 
can be obtained from any of the standard types 
of flax seed, if this process is followed. The re- 
sistance will be lost just as soon as the farmer 
fails to follow up this method. 

Conditions which differ from those in which the 
seed was grown the previous year tend to reduce 


its powers of resistance. For example, seed which 
was resistant on sick, but dry, sandy soil, is 
found to be but slightly resistant when placed 
upon wet, heavy, poorly drained flax-sick soil. 

In most cases, seed of highly resistant powers 
will show some plants which wilt each year. This 
is especially true in the case of a heavy attack by 
rust. Weak plants, though sick, may produce 
some light, scaly seeds. Such seeds must be re- 
moved by the fanning mill each season or the 
general crop will speedily lose the resistant pow- 
ers obtained in the first selection. 


CHARLES B. WING. 

The axiom that a man succeeds best: at the 
business he loves has been exemplified in the 
case of Charles B. Wing, secretary-treasurer of 
the J. E. Wing & Bros. Seed Co., Mechanicsburg, 
Ohio. Born on a good Ohio farm, in 1878, Mr. 
Wing grew to manhood surrounded by all the 


CHARLES B. WING. 


conditions which make farm life pleasant and 
profitable. Quite naturally he developed a deep 
love for the soil and little inclination to desert 
it for the “strenuous life.’ The senior Mr. Wing 
Was a successful farmer, and his sons, the Wing 
brothers, who have managed the farm since the 
death of their father, in 1891, have always had ex- 
cellent success with the property he left them. 
Chas. B. Wing attended the common school of 
the neighborhood, and later the village high 
school, graduating from the latter third in his 
class. From childhood up he had a great desire 
to become an expert botanist, and had the oppor- 
tunity presented itself at the time of his gradu- 
ation to make a fair living out of it he certainly 
would have tried this profession, but at that time 
he was unable to see any way of making a living 
out of it, so contented himself with making a 
collection of practically all the plants within ten 
miles of his home, analyzed, pressed and mounted. 
During the summer following his graduation, 
when he was trying to earn enough money to take 
him through college, he was taken with typhoid 
fever, and this left him so weakened that it was 
five years before he was able to do any form of 
labor, physical or mental, and in fact hardly any- 
one expected him ever to be able to work again 
at all. In order to overcome this weakness he 
went to’the ranches of Utah, where he spent 
three years, and where he fully recovered his 
health and strength. ; 
He would no doubt have remained in the West 
permanently, and engaged in some form of busi- 


ness, but his brothe : sade. in 
needed on the farm at ho 


turned to the Ohio farm. Here they had at that 


time about 260 acres of fertile land, all in a good 
state of cultivation. Shortly after Mr. Wing re- 
turned he and his brothers had opportunity to 
add on another 60 acres and did so, the land 
being worth to-day nearly double what it was 
when purchased, this being due both to apprecia- 
tion in value of farm lands and to tile, manure, 
and alfalfa being grown on it. 

Woodland Farm, which is owned by the Wing 
brothers, has at all times about 100 acres of 
alfalfa meadow, the hay being needed to feed 
about 1,500 head of sheep yearly, 100 of them 
pure bred, and the rest western lambs. It has 
been Chas. B. Wing’s pleasure to care for the 
pure bred flock, and this has been both pleasant 
and profitable. The flock of ewes would hardly 


‘sell for more than $1,500, but they annually sell 


produce from them to the value of from $700 to 
$1,000. 

When Mr, Wing returned from the West he 
took charge of the firm’s correspondence.. For 
many years then they had been growing alfalfa, 
and of course had advised other farmers to do 
likewise. As a result every mail brought inquir- 
ies as to how to proceed, when to ‘sow and 
where good seed was to be obtained. They labor- 
iously answered these inquiries with pen, each 
one separately, and referred them to the most 
reliable seedsmen for their seed. But each year 
the labor of answering these inquiries became 


greater, and they had occasional complaints that _ 


the seed sent out by the seedsmen they had 
recommended did not give good satisfaction, so 
they induced their local elevator man to get in 
a small stock of pure seed, and sold it for him, 
without commission, but knowing that it was seed 
that. would give satisfaction. 

The elevator man’s sales became greater each 
year, so one year the Wing brothers told him that 
they would take a half interest in the seed busi- 
ness, and did so. This was the beginning of 
their seed business. A little over a year ago the 
elevator man retired from the elevator business, 
and they bought out his interest in the seeds. 
Then they had to build and equip a building suii- 
able for cleaning and caring for the seeds that 
they expected to handle, a task that they thought 
would be easily and cheaply done. They intended 
to spend $2,000 on this plant, but the books to- 
day show an expense of just four times this 
amount, and they have only well begun on what 
they need. 

Ever since 1901 it has been Chas. B. Wing’s 
pleasure to manage this seed business, as he is 
doing to-day. Perhaps it was easier on account 
of the training he had in botanical work; at any 
rate it has been pleasant, and although the mar- 
gins are extremely small they hope by fair dealing 
to make the business in time fairly profitable. 
For several years Mr. Wing was able to do all 
the clerical work, later his wife helped him all 
her spare time, then he employed a stenographer 
and bookkeeper, and at present it keeps several 
people pretty busy most of the year. 

Mr. Wing says that the “American Elevator 
and Grain Trade” comes to them regularly and 
that they find much in it that is of value. Their 
advertisement appearing in our columns also 
brings good results, he declares. 


TESTS OF CORN IN ALABAMA. 

In 1907 sixteen varieties of corn were tested 
on gray sandy upland soil at the Experiment Sta- 
tion Farm, Auburn, Ala. The corn was planted 
one plant in a hill and was fertilized with 240 
pounds of cottonseed meal per acre, all applied 
before the date of planting, March 19. 

The yields of shelled corn ranged from 34 to 5.6 
bushels per acre, eight of the varieties yielding 
over 20 bushels and eight yielding less than this 
amount. All of the latter are early northern 
kinds, again -demonstrating that northern corn 
is not suitable for southern latitudes, Not only 


es 


July 15, 1908. 
» 


- soil, 


were the yields Jow, but the quality of the grain 
was poor, as well. 

The four most productive varieties were Marl- 
boro, 34.7 bushels; Experiment Station Yellow, 
33 bushels; Mosby, 31.4 bushels; Sanders, 30.9 
bushels. These are all prolific varieties, usually 
making two small to medium ears to the plant, 
and all having ears with slender cobs. 


A NEW BEAN SECTION. 

It is probable that a new bean-growing section 
will be established in northern Minnesota as the 
result of an investigation into the possibilities of 
utilizing the cut-over timber lands in that part of 
the state. There are 10,000,000 acres of 
waste lands and for years experts have been puz- 
zlied to know what to do with them. Finally the 
question has been solved by Prof. Andrew Boss 
of the University of Minnesota, who has discov- 
ered that beans can be grown profitably thereon. 

In a recent interview Professor Boss said: 
“There are 10,000,000 acres of cut-over lands in 
Minnesota. Heretofore, they have been thought 
comparatively worthless. Yet there are to-day, 
hidden in the soil of those northern stretches, mil- 
lions of dollars a year. 

“From the Mississippi River eastward the land 


very low prices. In ordinary years with the 
present prospect seed would probably be down 
$2 a bushel, but this is no ordinary year. The 
bears say that one extreme is liable to follow 
another since the war. It will be a matter of 
weather from now until harvest as to the course 
of the market. Many orders either way are 
liable to make an active market. Alsike will be- 
gin to move soon and may give us a basis to 
work on as to what the outcome of Red Clover 
will be. The prospect for a big crop clover was 
certainly never more brilliant than now, but as 
the old saying goes, ‘There’s many a slip, etc.’ 


moe 


October seed a year age closed at $8.45. 


THE NATIONAL CORN EXPOSITION. 

The accompanying illustration shows the Audi- 
torium at Omaha, where the National Corn Ex- 
position will be held on December 10-19, 1908. 
The structure has 50,000 square feet of floor space 
and will, it is said, lend itself admirably to deco- 
rative effects carried out in corn, grain and 
grasses. The Auditorium is to be supplemented 
by an “alfalfa palace,’ a temporary frame struc- 
ture to be erected on the half-block south of the 
main building. This will be banked with bales 
of alfalfa and decorated with alfalfa and cereals. 


has been stripped of timber. Nothing, for miles 
and miles, is left but immense stumps and bould- 
ers. No better soil for beans exists than that of 
the Minnesota cut-over lands. It is a light sandy 
exactly suited for beans, which require 
little rain and dry, well-drained ground. 

“Six quarts of beans at 6 cents a quart will 
plant an acre. The average yield would be about 
12 bushels an acre. Beans cost more now than in 
years. The price has risen from $1.25 to $2.50 a 
bushel for good beans. That means about $30 an 
acre the first crop. That means the land and 


labor are practically paid for the first crop. The 
second crop would be mostly profit. 

“There is an enormous demand for beans. The 
supply does not equal the demand by far. Beans 


are a favorite food with almost everyone. By 
making Minnesota known all over the world as a 
great bean state the state would derive a source 
of profit almost as great as that from wheat and 
lumber. 

“The annual returns from beans in Minnesota 
would be about $300,000,000. Around Princeton 
and Hinckley one of the best paying crops every 
year is beans.” 


Under date of July 3, J. F. Zahm & Co., Toledo, 
say: “Clover seed joined the procession and ad- 
vanced this week. The general condition seems 
to be about unchanged, but evidently many who 
sold early thought it a good time to take profits. 
The selling fever seems to be about over and 
those who had buying orders had to bid up the 
price to get any. The bulls argue that while the 
stand of clover was great and a big hay crop 
gathered something might happen before they can 
secure a crop of seed. They also argue that the 
growth was too rank and is no indication of a 
big outturn of seed. They also take the stand 
that stocks of seed the world over were exhausted 
and that we will have to raise an enormous crop 
to fill up the holes, which would not argue for 
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AT OMAHA. 


An elaborate program of entertainment features 
have been planned. These will include moving 
pictures of farm life in America and foreign coun- 
tries, good music, and possibly a semi-operatic 
spectacle. There will be lectures by experts from 
the agricultural department at Washington, and 
demonstrations of denatured alcohol, for which 
Congress has voted $10,000. 


SEED TRADE CONVENTION AT DETROIT. 

The annual convention of the American Seed 
Trade Association was held at Detroit June 23-25. 
The attendance was large and a considerable por- 
tion of the time of the convention was taken up 
with a consideration the Mann Pure Seed Bill. 

While the seed men do not object to the intent 
of the measure, they feel that the penalty for viola- 
tion is entirely too severe, as it provides in all 
cases for imprisonment as well as a fine. This 
provision is considered unwarranted. Besides, it 
was pointed out, the bill was drafted by inex- 
perienced men, who were not familiar with the con- 
ditions of the trade. The dealers believe they 
can submit a substitute which will accomplish all 
that the original measure would without working 
a hardship on anyone, 

In addition to this matter of the pure seed bill 
there were a number of excellent papers. The de- 
partment of agriculture sent Dr. W. W. Tracy to 
discuss theoretical and practical seed breeding. 
C, D. Smith, also from the department, went into 
detail concerning his investigations in clover weed 
production, R. D. Crosby urged more practical edu- 
eation in horticulture. Among the other papers 
was one by Henry W. Wood of Richmond, Va., 
J. E. Northrup of Minneapolis, E. C. Dungan of 
Philadelphia, C. N. Keeney of Le Roy, N, Y., Al- 
bert McCullough of Cincinnati, L. H, Vaughn of 
Chicago, S. F. Williard of Wethersfield, Conn., Ed- 
ward T. Fenwick of Washington, D. C. 

The following officers were elected: 
W. J. Woodruff of Connecticut; first vice-president, 


President, 
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J. C. Robinson of Nebraska; second vice-president, 
Marshall H, Duryea of New York; secretary and 
treasurer, C, E. Kendall of Cleveland: 
secretary, Leonard Vaughan of Illinois, 


assistant 


IOWA SEED DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

C. N. Page, of the Iowa Seed Company, Des 
Moines, was elected president of the Iowa Seed 
Dealers’ Association at the second annual conven- 
tion, held in the capital city on June 9, 
Field, Shenandoah, was elected vice-president; 
J. L. Hamilton, Cedar Rapids, treasurer, and W 
C. Adams, Decorah, secretary. The following 
were appointed a committee on legislation: C. N. 
Page, Des Moines; H. H. Jones, Sioux City, and 
W. C. Adams of Decorah. H. H. Johns was ap 
pointed chairman of a committee to secure better 
freight rates for shipments of seeds, 

The Iowa Seed Law was criticised by the seed 
men present and it was agreed that 
should be remedied by 
session of the legislature. 


Henry 


the defect 
amendment at the next 
The principal objection 
to the law is that it makes no provision for pun 
ishment of small dealers in remote towns who are 
disposed to buy rejected seed, remove the tags 
and place it on the market. H. R. Wright, stat 
commissioner, admitted that his personal observa- 


tion had convinced him of the necessity for 
remedial legislation in several respects. Pro 
fessor L. H. Pammel of the Ames Agricultural 


College, one of the framers of the seed law, co- 
incided with Mr. Wright. He expressed the 
thought there should be a commission to establish 
a standard for seeds. He 
amendment of the law to include all seeds of 
vegetables and flowers with agricultural and field 
seeds, the latter of which 
law. C. N. Page pointed out 
as originally prepared been 
would have operated to drive out of business all 
responsible dealers. However, the defects in the 
original bill were detected by a 


further 


suggested 


now under the 
had the bill 


into law it 


come 
that 
enacted 


number of dis 


cerning members of the Association and thirt 
eight amendments made before it was enacted 
into law. Mr. Page advanced the very practical 
suggestion that a committee of seedmen be ap 


pointed by the meeting to go carefully over th: 
law and urged on the legislature desired remedial 
features. 

Professor B, W. 
the convention. He advanced the suggestion 
the seed Association and the 
operate in raising the standard of 
Mr. Page, on behalf of the Association, 
Prof. Crossley for the suggestion and assured him 
the college could depend 
operation of seed men in 
sought. 


addressed 
that 
should co 


Crossley of Ames 
college 
Iowa seeds. 
thanked 
upon the hearty co- 


achieving the object 


FIELD SEED NOTES. 
The Farmington Seed & Feed Co. is building an 


elevator at Chickasha, Okla. 

The Marion County (Ohio) Corn Improvement 
Association intends to hold a county corn show 
this fall, 

F. M. Roesch, of the Fredonia Seed Co., Fre- 
donia, N. Y., has begun work on a three-story 
brick and stone building for his company. It 


will be 50x100 feet and of modern construction. 

The following members of the New York Prod- 
uce Exchange have been appointed by the presi 
dent to serve on the committee on seeds for the 
ensuing year: William Jacot, Marshall H. Dur- 
yea, Ernest Wehncke, O. W. F. Randolph and 
Chas. Wimmer, 

Gov. Deneen has appointed the following com 
missioners on thé Illinois corn commission for 
the purpose of furthering the interest of corn 


growers by studying corn and its conditions: 
E. D. Funk, Shirley; S. W. Strong, Pontiac; D. R 
Brewer, Fairbury; Frank English, Bloomington; 
A. J. Bill, Bloomington; S. B. Mason, 
ton; LaFayette Funk, Shirley; J. A. Cunningham, 
Hoopeston; J. F. Zeigler, Clinton; Julius F. Funk, 
Bloomington; E. M. Wayne, Delavan, and Frank 
Supple, Bloomington. 


Blooming- 


bd 


ELEVATOR AND 
_GRAIN NEWS 


ILLINOIS. 

Hayes, Ill., is to have a new elevator, construc- 
tion on which is now under way. 

The Walton & Son Elevator at Thomasboro, IIl., 
has been improved by a coat of paint. 

E. O. Marshall has started up his grain elevator 
at Kirkland, Ill. Capacity, 15,000 bushels. 

George W. Cole is installing an improved Hall 
Signaling Grain Distributor in his elevator at Bush- 
nell, Ill. 

The Farmers’ Grain Co. will equip its elevator 
at Chapin, lll., with an improved Hall Signaling 
Grain Distributor. 

Henry McManus of Monica, IIL, has purchased 
an elevator at Kinsman, same state, and will re- 
move to that point. 

The Barnard & Leas Manufacturing Co. of 
Moline, Ill., has ordered an improved Hall Signal- 
ing Grain Distributor. 

The Neola Elevator Co. will erect a large ele- 
vator at Sheridan Junction, IL, where a grain 
business will be carried on. 

The Burrell Engineering and Construction Co. 
of Chicago, lll., has recently purchased eight im- 
proved Hall Signaling Distributors. , 

Improvements have been made to the elevator na 
3ushnell, Ill., in the shape of a new texas an 
new machinery for loading grain. 

A large force of men is at work on a new ele- 
vator at Atwood, Ill., on the line of the C.,H.& D. 
The capacity will be 80,000 bushels, 

The Hofmann Elevator at Mackinaw, Ill., is com: 
pleted It has a capacity of 10,000 bushels, is 
modern in equipment and is valued at $3,000. 

The Lomax Grain Co. of Lomax, Ill., is building 
a new 90,000-bushel grain elevator from plans 
made by the Burrell Engineering and Construction 
Co. : 
The Little Coal and Grain Co. of Little Indian, 
Ill.. and is building a 15,000-bushel elevator. The 
contract was placed with the Burrell Engineering 
and Construction Co. 

The contract has been placed with the Burrell 
Engineering and Construction Co. for a 35,000- 
pushel erain eleyator at Sheridan Junction, Ill., for 
the Neola Elevator Co. of Chicago. 

Inkster Bros. of Herscher, Ill., have contracted 
with the Burrell Engineering and Construction Co. 
for a new 40,000-bushel elevator to take the place 
of the house recently burned at Dickey Siding, Il. 

The Atwood Grain Co. of Atwood, Ill., has placea 
a contract with the Burrell Engineering and Con- 
struction Co. for a 35,000-bushel elevator. A 
Fairbanks Gasoline Engine will furnish the power. 


The Ewert Bros. Co, is a new Chicago corpora- 
tion licensed by the state of Illinois to deal in 
grain, hay, feed, coal and wood. The capital 
stock is $2,000; the incorporators are George W. 


Ewert, A. G. Dicus and A. D, Gash. 

The Farmers’ Grain Co.; at Windsor, Ill, is build- 
ing a modern 25,000-bushel elevator and 20,000- 
bushel corn crib in conjunction. The contract was 
placed with the Burrell Engineering and Construc- 
tion Co. 

The Heaton Grain Co. of Antioch Church, I11., 
has just commenced the construction of a 30,000- 
bushel elevator. The contract was let to the Bur- 
rell Engineering and Construction Co., the elevator 
to be a modern shelling and cleaning house. It 
will be operated by a 25-horsepower Fairbanks 
Gasoline Engine. 

Ek, O, Marshall has let the contract for a new 
elevator to be erected on the site of the old one 
at Kirkland, Ill., destroyed by fire on May 81. 
It will have a capacity of 10,500 bushels, and will 
be 30x42 feet, 64 feet high. It will be a crib 
elevator, sheeted with galvanized steel and cov- 
ered with an iron roof. The Burrell Engineering 
and Construction Co, has the contract. 

Work is progressing on the new 70,000-bushel 
elevator of H. H. Emminga at Golden, Ill., being 
constructed by the Burrell Engineering and Con- 
struction Co. At first it was given out that the 
capacity of the elevator was to be 50,000 bushels, 
but this has since been changed to 70,000. Mr, Em- 
minga recently went to Saginaw, Mich., to purchase 
a cleaning machine for the new structure. 

E. D. Churchill & Son have sold out their grain 
business at Chenoa and Meadows, Ill., to Harrison 
Bros. of Dwight.. The new owners took possession 
July 1. The firm of E, D, Churchill & Son had 
done business in the same office in Chenoa since 
1866. The senior member of the firm now re- 
tires from active business, and his son, F, H. 
Churchill, will go West to engage in another line 
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of business. Harrison Bros. have two elevators 
at Dwight, where they have been in the grain 
business for a number of years. 

Secretary S. W. Strong of the Illinois Grain 
Dealers’ Association reports the following changes 
in grain concerns since June 3: W. B. Cavanaugh 
succeeds Cooley & Wolcott at Bradford; Farmers’ 
Elevator Co. sueceeds Moberly & Co. at Windsor; 
the Mansfield-Ford Grain Co. (mail Illiopolis) suc- 
ceeds Chris Feiker at Walker; St. John & Bro. 
succeed J. H. Snowden at Bradbury; Jackson & 
Shehan succeed John J. Ashbaugh at Dunlap; J. F. 
Sprague succeeds Felger & Sprague at Bement; 
M. C. Camp succeeds M. C. Camp & Co, at Voorhies, 


MISSOURI, KANSAS AND NEBRASKA. 

The Blenkiron Grain Co, is erecting an ele- 
vator at Osmond, Neb. 

The Pratt Mill and BHlevator Co. has put up 
a new elevator at Minneola, Kan. 

The Newton Grain Co. of Springfield, Mo., has 
moved into its new brick building. 

The Dobbs Grain Co. of McLouth, Kan., will in- 
stall an improved Hall Signaling Grain Distributor. 

A new gasoline engine has been installed in the 
elevator of the Wright-Leet Grain Co, at Narka, 
Kan. 

Toe new Co-operative Grain and Live Stock 
Association at Talmage, Kan., has opened: its ele- 
vator. 

The Updike Grain Co. will install its elevator 
at South Omaha, Neb., with an improved Hall Grain 
Distributor. 

The Saunders-Westrand Co. is equipping its ele- 
vator at Pender, Neb., with an improved Hall Sig- 
naling Grain Distributor. 

Farmers in the vicinity of Greenwood, Neb., 
have organized a grain company and will erect 
an elevator in the near future. 

The Holmquist Grain and Lumber Co. will equip 
its elevator, located at Tekamah, Neb., with an 
improved Hall Grain Distributor. 

It is rumored that a large elevator is to be 
erected at Columbus, Neb., this summer by T. B. 
Hord of Central City, that state. 

The Nye-Schneider-Fowler Co. has rebuilt its 
elevator at Lindsay, Neb., destroyed by fire last 
Apri, and is ready to receive grain. 

The elevator of the Dickinson Bros. Grain and 
Hay Co, at Humboldt, Kan., is about completed 
and will be ready to care for the crops. 

G. W. Warner has sold his Ellis elevator to the 
Wright-Leet Grain Co. of Lincoln, Neb. Harry BE. 
Foster will buy the grain for the new owners. 

F. Elvin of Moberly, Mo., has bought a flour mill 
at Fairmont, Neb. The equipment of the mill will 
be improved and a 20,000-bushel elevator erected. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of La Crosse, Kan., 
has bought new Fairbanks track scales, 46 feet 
long. This improvement means an expenditure 
of $1,000. 

The new Farmers’ Elevator Co, of Adams, Neb., 
is capitalized at $15,000. It is expected that one 
of the elevators at Adams will be bought by the 
company. 

O. H. Graves has bought a grain elevator at 
Wayne, Neb., in which deal George Lamberson is 
associated with him. Both men formerly lived at 
Atkinson, 

H. C. Jeffers & Co. of Wahoo, Neb., have sold 
their elevator at that place to the T. B. Hord Grain 
Co. J. H. Swallow is new in charge of the elevator 
for the new owner. 

L, Cortelyou of Corning, Kan., has completed 
his new elevator at that point. The capacity is 
16,000 bushels, and the elevator is equipped with 
the latest and best machinery, 

The Mose H. Land Milling Co. of Marshall, Mo., 
has bought the warehouse of R. M. Parrish at 
Stanhope, also several thousand grain sacks. The 
warehouse has a capacity of 25,000 bushels. 

The Moses Bros, Mill and Elevator Co. is remod- 
eling and enlarging its elevator at La Crosse, 
Kan. When the work is completed it will have 
a capacity of 12,000 bushels. The excellent wheat 
prospect necessitates this change. 

The new elevator of the Fowler Elevator Co. 
at, Fowler, Kan., has just been completed. Its 
capacity is 30,000 bushels. Besides the two dump- 
ing bins there are six others 10x12 feet square and 
38 feet deep. They extend several feet below 
the surface of the ground and have a cement 
floor. Unlike many elevators, the cleaner in this 
building is on the lower floor, where it can receive 
the constant attention of the one in charge. A 
large grinder of all kinds of grain is also on the 
lower floor, with bins for storing the ground 
product overhead. Power is furnished by a 12-horse 
Olds gasoline engine. The office and scales are 
located a few rods from the elevator. The scales 
have a capacity of five tons. M. J. Young, a 
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grain buyer of twenty y xperience, will do 
the buying for the com , and J. B. McClure, 
one of the owners, will have charge of the elevator - 
and the feed-grinding department, 


Work is going on in the erection of a 50,000- 
bushel elevator at Kearney, Neb., by the Trans- 
Mississippi Grain Co., to take the place of the one 
destroyed by fire on May 10. It will occupy the 
old site and be modern in every respect. 


The John F. Meyer & Son Milling Co, of Spring- 
field, Mo., has finished its new 125,000-bushel ele- 
vator. It has torn down the old elevator and is 
erecting a large two-story warehouse between 
the new elevator and the mill building, to cost 
several thousand dollars. 


The new grain elevator at the plant of the Wag- 
goner-Gates Milling Co. at Independence, Mo., is 
completed. The new structure is 120 feet long, 
34 feet wide and 82 feet high. It is covered with 
corrugated iron. It contains 32 bins and has a 
capacity of 210,000 bushels. The combined ca- 
pacity of the old elevators at this plant, of which. 
there ‘are three, is 150,000 bushels. The new 
elevator cost $25,000. 


IOWA. 
Middletown, Iowa, will soon have an elevator. 


It is rumored that a new elevator will be erected 
at Chapin, Iowa. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Company of Jewell, Iowa, 
began business on June 8. 


McCallsburg, Iowa, farmers are considering the 
purchase of a local elevator. 


Farmers in the vicinity of Hull, Iowa, organized 
an elevator company in June. 


A new elevator is under construction at Brighton, 
Iowa, and it is expected to be finished soon. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Clare, Iowa, is a 
new corporation. The capital stock is $20,000. 


The. Farmers’ Elevator Company of Larrabee, 
Iowa, having a capital stock of $25,000, has been 
organized, 


Articles of incorporation haye been filed for the 
C. W. McCausland Grain Co, of Minden, Iowa, 
capitalized at $5,000. 


Cleghorn, Iowa, farmers are organizing an eleva- 
tor company and will either buy an elevator or 
erect one of their own. 


J. P. Coffey has sold his elevator at Gridley, Iowa, 
and his line of elevators on the Rock Island Rail- 
road, The new owners took possession June 20, 


Messrs. Friend and Woods will erect a grain 
elevator at Brighton, Iowa, on the former site of 
the C., B. & Q. depot, which has been moved two 
blocks away. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Company of Union, Iowa, 
has let the contract for the erection of a 12,000- 
bushel elevator, to cost $3,000, and to be completed 
by August 1, 

Behan & Reiger of Masonville, Iowa, have let 
the contract for the erection of a new elevator, 
which they expect to have ready in time to handle 
this year’s crop. 

Scranton, Iowa, is to have a new elevator, work 
on which is now under way. The structure will 
be of concrete throughout and will be as nearly 
fireproof and indestructible as possible. 


Davis & Milligan of Scranton, Iowa, are putting 
up an elevator adjoining their present one and to 
be of the same dimensions. The combined ca- 
pacity of the two elevators will be nearly 30,000 
bushels, 


The John P. Coffey Grain Co. of Luverne, Minn., 
has sold eight of its elevators in northern Iowa 
to the Western Elevator Co, of Winona, that state, 
and is on the lookout for elevators in South Da- 
kota or Minnesota. 


A new elevator, it is said, will be erected in 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, having a capacity of 75 or 
100 cars of grain a day, but for the present the 
names of the promoters of the enterprise are with- 
held from the public. 

The Younkerman Seed Co, has bought the John 
Clausen Warehouse at Council Bluffs, Iowa, and 
will erect near it a large elevator for both grain 
and seeds. It will also engage in the manufacture 
of stock foods and in the cleaning of seeds. 


O. J. Larson of Jewell, Iowa, has made applica- 
tion to the Railroad Commission at Des Moines, 
and asks that the Chicago & North-Western Rail- 
road grant him a site for an elevator at Jewell. 
He says he has negotiated with the two com- 
panies represented there, but cannot make satis- 
factory transfer. He claims that the company re- 
fused to grant him a hearing for a site. 


The plan to organize a farmers’ company having 
three elevators, one at Crooks, one at Roberts and 
one at Lundgren, all in Iowa, has been given up, 
and each of these towns is to have and manage 
its own elevator, The Crooks farmers have in- 


corporated as the Fatilersillevator Company, hav- 
ing a capital stock of $10,000. The company will 
soon begin the erection of a 10,000 or 12,000 bushel 
elevator. 


OHIO, INDIANA AND MICHIGAN. 


The new elevator at Randolph, Ind., is about com- 
pleted. 

E. J. Griffis’ new elevator at Dawson, Ohio, is 
“about completed. 

CG. G. Eegly of Berne, Ind., will establish a grain 
elevator at Sturgis, Mich. 

Haley & Wasserman of Bowlusville, Ohio, will 
soon put up a new elevator. 

R. J. Edwards of Webberville, Mich., has ordered 
two improved Hall Signaling Grain Distributors, 

W. H. Hill of Oakwood, Ohio, has just added a 
stone burr grinder and portable elevator for loading 
grain. 

The Brighton Elevator Co. has sold out to Mr. 
Tuttle of Henrietta, Ohio, who has removed his 
family to Brighton. 

The Bryant Grain Co., recently incorporated, will 
build an elevator at Bryant, Ind., which will be 
ready for the new crop. 

Adiard & Persinger have bought the T, B, Mar- 
shal] Elevator at Kirkwood, Ohio. HE. T, Custenbor- 
der will be the local manager for the firm. 

The Lockland Milling Co, of Lockland, Ohio, is 
putting up an elevator, to be used for wheat only, 
which will have a capacity of 10,000 bushels. 

The Philip Smith Manufacturing Co. of Sidney, 
Ohio, is furnishing the machinery for the new ele- 
vator which the Neizer Co. is building at Convoy, 
Ohio. \ 

Myron Silver is building an addition to his ele- 
vator at West Jefferson, Ohio. The machinery out- 
fit was furnished by the Philip Smith Manufactur- 
ing Co. . 

W. J. Sebold has completed a new grain elevator 
at Middletown, Ohio. The entire equipment of 
weighing was furnished by the Philip Smith Manu- 
facturing Co. 

C. G. Egly, Albert Egly and Jas. O. Grove have 
incorporated the Hgly Grain Co, with a capital 
stock of $6,000 and are negotiating for an elevator 
near Berne, Ind. 

The Berne Grain and Hay Co, has sold its ele- 
vator at La Grange, Ind., to the Home Grain Co. 
The members of this company are C. G. Egly, Al- 
bert Egly and J. O. Grove. 

The Wallace Milling Co. of Dale, Ind., is havy- 
ing a 25,000-bushel elevator constructed. L. R. 
Veatch secured the contract for the Robinson Man- 
ufacturing Co, of Louisville, Ky. 

The W. B. Lynch Elevator at Darlington, Ind., 
and the Dunkle & Halstead Elevator at Kirkpat- 
rick, Ind., have been purchased by George M. Mals- 
bury and Albert Cox, for $32,575. 

Members of the American Society of Equity at 
Mt, Vernon, Ind., have leased a tract north of the 
city and will erect thereon an elevator for their 
own use. It will cost about $1,500. 

Long & Anderson are remodeling their grain 
elevator at Liberty Center, Ohio, and have placed 
the order for the needed new machinery with the 
Philip Smith Manufacturing Co, of Sidney. 

Jesse Hamlin, the founder of the Sterling Ele- 
vator Co. of Sterling, Mich., has acquired the in- 
terests of all the other stockholders and will here- 
after conduct the business under his own name. 

The Sardinia Mill Co, of Sardinia, Ind., has pur- 
chased an elevator and conveyor system, for hand- 
ling a large capacity of wheat, from the Robinson 
Manufacturing Co. L. R, Veatch secured the sale. 


The Burrell Engineering and Construction Co. of 
Chicago has completed repairs on the elevators 
of Goodrich Bros., at Winchester and Westfall, 
Ind. A transfer house was made out of the Win- 
_ chester elevator. 

The Independent Elevator Co. of Ithaca, Mich., 
is putting in its elevator machinery and expects 
to be ready for the grain as soon as harvested. 
The business is in charge of Clarence A, Croel, 
formerly of Collins. 

The Battle Creek Elevator Co. of Battle Creek, 
Mich., has filed articles of incorporation. The capi- 
tal stock is $1,500, and the incorporators are Theo- 
dore Swift, August Zimm, Arthur Watkins, J. J. 
Martin and Ambrose Minty. 

The Ryan Grain Elevator Co. is a new Ohio cor- 
poration at Cincinnati, that state. The capital 
stock is $250,000, and the incorporators are John J. 
Ryan, Howard N. Ragland, H. W. Barnes, D. A. 
Washington and J. A. Parvis. 


Carpenters began the work of rebuilding the 
Union Grain and Coal Co. Elevator, damaged 
severely by the fire of June 12, at Anderson, Ind., 
on June 23, and expected to have the building 
ready for business again in 30 days. It will be 
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about as it was before the fire. The two top stories 
will be entirely rebuilt, and the machinery re- 
placed. 

The Bishop Elevator, the largest one in Walton, 
Ind., has been bought by Edgar and Ira Phillips 
and J. M. Bechdol, and will be operated by them 
under the firm name of Phillips Bros, & Bechdol. 
The purchase price was $16,000. 

The new Schulenberg Bros. & Weber Elevator 
at Mardenis, Ind. (mail Roanoke), is completed. 
Its capacity is 10,000 bushels, and the appliances 
will enable it to receive a car of corn, clean and 
load it into another car in two hours” time. Elec- 
tricity is the motive power. 

William Nading, owner of elevators at Boggs- 
town, Fairland, London, Prescott, St. Paul, Wal- 
dron, Lewis Creek, St. Louis Crossing and Fenns, 
Ind., has come into possession of the Toledo Ele- 
vator at Shelbyville, Ind. This makes 10 ele- 
vators within a radius of 15 miles of Shelbyville 
under Mr. Nading’s control. 

D. C. McLaren, Wirt 8S. McLaren, H, S. Holmes 
and Howard Holmes’ have _ purchased _ the 
J. P. Wood bean elevator at Chelsea, Mich., and 
formed a co-partnership under the style of D. C. 
McLaren & Son. There will be several changes 
made in the elevator building. There is no con- 
nection between this business and the hay and 
potato business of McLaren & Son. 

The extensive improvements that have been 
under way for several months at the plant of the 
Blish Milling Co, of Seymour, Ind., are now com- 
pleted. The company can take care of 300,000 
bushels of wheat at one time, with its present 
facilities. A new elevator has been built, and the 
three steel tanks, each holding 50,000 bushels, have 
been partitioned into six bins each, and placed on 
concrete foundations. 


THE DAKOTAS. 

The Carlon Elevator at Corsica, S. D., is being 
enlarged. 

The farmers’ elevator at Noonan, N. D., has just 
been completed. 

Grand Rapids, N. D., is having two new elevators 
erected there this year. 

R. E, Colburn is building an addition to his ele- 
vator at Springfield, S. D. 

The Wait & Dana Elevator at Corsica, S. D., 
was completed on June 13, 

The Missouri Valley Milling Co.‘is erecting an 
elevator at Dickinson, N. D. 

The Sheldon (N. D.) Farmers’ Elevator Co. will 
erect a 40,000-bushel elevator. 

John M. Deers of Mitchell, S. D., is erecting an 
elevator at Hayti, that state, 

A 45,000-bushel farmers’ elevator is now in course 
of construction at Berlin, N. D. 

‘A new elevator will be built at Highmore, S. D., 
in time for this season’s crops. 

A new elevator has been completed-at Portland 
Junction, N. D., near Portland. 

South Dakota farmers in the vicinity of Wessing- 
ton are organizing an elevator company. 

The Co-operative Elevator Co, of Madison, S. D., 
has secured a site and will build at once, 

An elevator site has been secured in Crary, N. 
D., by the St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator Co, 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Wolford, N. D., is 
planning the erection of a 30,000-bushel elevator. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Bottineau, N. D., 
is trying to buy the Clement Elevator at that place. 

A 40,000-bushel elevator will be erected at Jud, 
N. D., by F. T. Rector. The contract price is 
$7,000. 

J. A, McKeever’s elevator at Sisseton, S. D., has 
been purchased by E, J. Turner, who will run it 
himself. 

J. J. Peters, from Iowa, will erect another eleva- 
tor at Crete, N. D., as soon as he can get a lease 
of the ground. 

Crooks, S. D., farmers have decided to incorpo- 
rate the Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Crooks; capital 
stock, $10,000. 

The new town of Florence, S. D., will soon have 
a farmers’ elevator company. Good men are be- 
hind the project. 

At Westport, S. D., Mr. Brady, an independent 
elevator man, has bought.the north elevator and 
the farmers the south elevator. 

M. B. Lytle has disposed of his elevators at 
Drake and Courtney, both N. D., to J. Johnson, and 
has removed to Lewistown, Mont, 


Beresford is one of the many South Dakota 
towns to establish a farmers’ elevator. The capital 
stock of the new company will be $10,000. 


The Kermit Grain and Mercantile Co. has been 
incorporated at Kermit, N. D., by Grant Case, D. 
C. Casey, Charles Swanson and others. The cap- 
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ital stock is $50,000. An elevator having a capacity 
of 20,000 bushels is already under construction. 
The contract price is $5,100. 


W. F. Purdie has purchased C. H. Chase’s ele- 
vator at Willow Lake, S. D, Mr, Purdie has been 
in the grain business for a number of years, 

_ Yankton County farmers in the neighborhood of 
Utica, S. D., have organized an elevator company 
and will erect and operate an elevator at Utica. 

W. A. Fallgatter has bought an interest in the 
Mt. Vernon Mill and Elevator Co. at Mt, Vernon, 
S. D., and has taken up his residence in that town. 

BE. M. Morgan of Dell Rapids, S. D., has bought 
an interest in the W. I. Thompson Elevator at 
DeSmet and will manage the business hereafter. 

Farmers and local business men of Alexandria, 
S. D., have subscribed sufficient stock to insure 


the construction of a farmers’ elevator at that 
place, 


The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Calvin, N. D., has 
been incorporated by Elias Porter, George Hender- 
son, John Hayes and others. The capital stock is 
$10,000. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Leonard, N. D., has 
made a proposition to both the Great Western ana 
the Monarch Elevator companies to buy an ele- 
vator, 

The two Duluth elevators, located at Gilby and 
at Auburn, N. D., destroyed by fire recently, will be 
rebuilt. Each is to have a capacity of 40,000 
bushels. 

Louis C, Witting, William F. Kurth and August 
Tohm have incorporated the Farmers’ Elevator 
Co. of Gardena, N. D., having a capital stock of 
$10,000. 

The new National Elevator at Osnabrock, N. De 
has been bought by the Farmers’ Elevator Co. of 
that place. The new owners took possession on 
Ahi hrena 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Streeter, N. D., 
having a capital stock of $10,000, has been incorpo- 
rated by George Mack, Gottlieb Enzminger and 
Peter Mayer, 

The new Atlantic Elevator at Fullerton, N. D., 
is about completed. Flour, feed and fuel will be 
handled, and the business. will be in charge of 
George Sullivan. 

A farmers’ elevator company has been organized 
at Garrison, N. D., and has sent articles of incor- 
poration to the secretary of state. An elevator 
will be erected by the company. 

An addition to its present elevator is being 
put up by the Cargill Elevator Co, at Hunter, N, D. 
The new structure will have a capacity of from 
15,000 to 20,000 bushels of grain, 

Van Hemert & Van Zee of Platte, S. D., have 
sold their elevator at that place to L. Button of 
Sheldon, Iowa, a miller and grain man, The price 
is said to have been a good one. 

Sykeston, N, D., has a new corporation, known 
as the Farmers’ Elevator Co.; capital stock, $10,000. 
The incorporators are Will Nelson, Michael Ras- 
mussen, Olaf Johnson and others, 

Steve Mason of Mohall, N. D., for years in the 
grain business at that point, has removed to a 
location in the eastern part of the state, where, 
with others, he will erect an elevator. 

The Occident Elevator Co. has sold its elevator 
at Bowdon, N. D., to a farmers’ company and will 
seek another location. There are six other ele- 
yators at Bowdon and the farmers were contemplat- 
ing erecting anotaoer. 

It is reported that the Great Western Elevator 
Co, intends rebuilding its elevator at Hunter, N. 
D., destroyed by fire last year, on the same site. 
There is much opposition on account of its Jocation 
in the center of town. 

The John Hokanson Grain Co. of Hector, Minn., 
has started work on its new elevator at Hettinger, 
N. D., which is to have a capacity of 30,000 bushels. 
This makes the third elevator for .aat town and 
another one is in view. 


The contract has been let for the erection of 
a 40,000-bushel elevator at Columbia, S. D., by the 
farmers’ company of that place to L. Buege of 
Minneapolis. The cost is to be $6,600, and the 
plant is to be completed by the middle of August. 


A site has been granted the Farmers’ Elevator 
Co. of Langdon, N, D., by the Great Northern rail- 
way. The elevator is to have a capacity of 1,500 
bushels and is to be ready for the-fall grain. It 
will have a big cleaner, so as to do away with 
the necessity of paying freight on screenings to 
terminal points. 

The South Dakota Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Ver- 
don, S. D., has bought the Hawkeye Elevator at 
Nahon, same county, and will build an addition to 
it. The elevator is 28x28 feet and has a capacity 
of 20,000 bushels, and the new house, practically 
an elevator in itself, connected by chutes or con- 
veyors and the power transmitted by a line shaft 
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from the old elevator, will be 28x32 feet and have 
a capacity of 25,000 bushels. S. H. Tromanhauser 
of Minneapolis has the contract for its erection. 

A new concern, known as the Dickinson Ele- 
vator Co., composed of the two Lahart brothers, 
who have elevator interests in North Dakota west 
of the Missouri River, and local parties, will erect 
a 50,000-bushel elevator at Dickinson, N. D. C, A. 
Lahart, the elder brother, will manage the busi- 
ness in Dickinson. 

D. McKinnon of Madison, S. D., has bought three 
elevators, located at Lake Sinai, Brookings County; 
Badger, Kingsbury County, and Lake Norden, Ham- 
lin County, all on the South Dakota Central Rail- 
road. The elevators are new and in good condition. 
They will be managed under the name of the D. 
McKinnon Elevator Co, 

The Columbia Elevator Co. of Minneapolis has 
just completed its 35,000-bushel elevator at Bow- 
man, N, D.; the Bagely Elevator Co., also of Min- 
neapolis, is now putting up another; the Western 
Lumber and Grain Co., headquarters at Bowman, 
is preparing to erect another, and sites have been 
secured by several other elevator companies. 

The Farmers’ Elevator and Shipping Co. of Ar- 
mour, S. D., was recently granted a site for an 
elevator, built the foundation for same and then 
was perpetually enjoined from raising the super- 
structure. This put the company back $1,000; but 
as the law forbids the erection of any building 
within 100 feet of existing structures, the company 
went to the other end of the yards, where there is 
ample room and where the railway authorities 
staked out the site for the elevator, and work on 
the superstructure started on June 22. 


MINNESOTA AND WISCONSIN. 

Eugene Engel is having an elevator put up at 
Blooming Prairie, Minn. 

The Dakota Elevator at Osseo, Minn., has been 
sold to the Produce Grain Co. of Duluth. 

The A. S. of E. will have its new elevator at 
Prescott, Wis., finished and ready for business this 
fall. 

A project to 
been started by 
lock, Minn. 

Glenwood, Wis., 
an elevator of their own. 
build an elevator. 

The Farmers’ 
been organized at 
an elevator at once. 

The proposition of an elevator at Strip, Minn., 
is being discussed by farmers and merchants in 
that locality. The town has no elevator. 


A new town is to be established between Big- 
stone, BigstoOne County, Minn., and Milbank, S. D. 
An elevator has already been provided for, 

The George Tileston Milling Co, of St, Cloud, 
Minn., is planning the erection of an elevator, to 
have a capacity of 100,000 bushels, near its flour 
mill. 

H. B. Parker of Sioux Falls, S. D., has bought 
the elevator at Grogan, Minn., owned by the Plym- 
outh Elevator Co., and will reopen it for business 
August 1. 

A branch elevator of the Rothsay (Minn.) 
Farmers’ Elevator Co. may be established at Lawn- 
dale, Minn. A number of shares have been sub- 
scribed for. 

The recently incorporated Gibbon Farmers’ Ele- 
vator Co. of Gibbon, Minn., has rejected three 
offers made for the sale of elevators at that place 
and will soon erect its own elevator. 


A farmers’ union will be organized throughout 
the Northwest during July for the purpose of se- 
curing for the fall markets a stable price for farm 
products and to insure them in the future. 


The Slayton, Minn., elevator of the Plymouth 
Elevator Co, has been bought by D. Schoeneman 
of Sioux Falls, S. D. C, L. Johns has been placed 
in charge of the elevator, which opened up for 
business about the middle of June. 


A 10,000-bushel elevator will be erected by 
farmers in the vicinity of Schleisingerville, Wis., 
who have recently formed a company for that pur- 
pose. Both the Wisconsin Central and the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railroads have offered 
sites. 

H. C. Ervin of St. Cloud, Minn., has purchased 
the plant of the Bemidji Elevator Co. at Bemidji, 
Minn., from McCabe Bros. of Duluth, and took 
possession on July 3. The property consists of a 
20,000-bushel elevator and mill and a large ware- 
house. The plant will be operated by a company 
consisting of H. C. Ervin, George Reis, Thomas S. 
Ervin and H. C. Ervin, Jr., under the firm name of 
the Beltrami Elevator and Milling Co., and the deal 
will involve an investment of between $20,000 and 
$25,000. T, S. Ervin will have general supervision 
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of the plant, and T. Hughes will be the local man- 
ager. 

At the annual meeting of Northwestern Elevator 
Co. of Minneapolis, Minn., held on July 6, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, R, A. 
Downey; manager, Thomas McGough; directors, 
D. M. Irwin, Robert S. Sloan, George B. Sloan and 
R, A. Downey. 

The City Mills at St. Cloud, Minn. after a con- 
tinuous run of six years, shut down the first ot 
July for remodeling and a thorough overhauling. 
About $3,000 worth of new machinery will be in- 
stalled, and the most modern inventions and im- 
provements added. The mill expects to begin 
grinding again about July 20. 

The Wilbur Lumber Co. will make West Allis, 
Wis., a grain market. The company has put up 
there a grain elevator 68x68 feet, 50 feet high, hay- 
ing a capacity of 20,000 bushels of grain. The 
C. & N. W. Ry. Co. has laid a spur track to the 
elevator, and about August 1 the company will 
begin business. The erection of this elevator means 
a big investment on the part of the Wilbur Lum: 
ber Co. 


It is rumored at Manitowoc, Wis., that the Wis- 
consin Central Railway, associated with eastern 
interests and capital, is negotiating for control 
of the local elevators of the Northern Grain Co. 
and to take over the business of the company, 
which recently announced it would retire. There 
are two other bidders in the field to receive the 
elevators and business of the Northern Co.,° one 
being the Western Elevator Co. of Winona, Minn., 
whose largest activities center in Minnesota, Iowa, 
Wisconsin and Illinois. A Milwaukee company 
is also said to be a bidder for the business of 
the Northern Co. A definite decision in the mat- 
ter is expected very soon, and upon settlement, 
the new owners will reopen the elevators and 
resume business. Reports have been circulated 
that the Northern Co. had issued orders for the 
closing of the offices and the discharge of all em- 
ployes, but this is denied at Manitowoc, where 
the entire force was retained, although steps for 
closing the business had been taken and no new 
business was accepted. 


SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN. 


Ed Siebold and J. W. Adams will put up an 
elevator at Ft. Worth, Tex., to cost about $50,000. 


The McLemore Grain Co. of Nashville, Tenn., 
is erecting a new elevator as an addition to its 
plant. 

The Farmers’ Union has procured a site for the 
erection of a Farmers’ Union Warehouse at Mid- 
land City, Ala. The capital stock will be $4,090. 


The Bentke Bros. Grain Co. of Blackwell, Okla., 
has been incorporated by E. L. Bentke, J. S. 
Stocker and T. L, Tetrick. The capital stock is 
$15,000. ; ‘ : 

The Wood-Stubbs Co, of Louisville, Ky., will 
install a complete cleaning system for grain and 
seeds, furnished by the Robinson Mfg. Co. L. R. 
Veatch secured the contract. 

The Kingfisher Mill and Elevator Co. is a new 
corporation at Kingfisher, Okla. It has a capital 
stock of $50,000, and its incorporators are W. J. 
Brown, L. W. Foster, E, W. Hunt and others. 


The contract for the full line of machinery 
for the new 50,000-bushel elevator of J. T. Griffith 
& Co. at Owensboro, Ky., has been given to the 
Robinson Mfg. Co., Louisville, Ky., through L, R. 
Veatch. The cost of the elevator will be $25,000. 

A new Texas corporation is the Ft. Worth Ele- 
vator Co. capitalized at $75,000. Bert K. Smith, 
Jule G Smith and F, H. Ingraham are the in- 
corporators, The company will erect a 125,000- 
bushel addition to elevator, to cost, with equipment, 
$25,000. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. is enlarging 
its grain-handling facilities at Baltimore, Md. When 
the work is completed the bins at Elevator No. 3 
will have 52 tanks, each 79 feet in depth, and 
the storage capacity will be 2,000,000 bushels— 
double the former capacity. 


H. J. Hackney of Wellington, Kan., has bought 
the Jefferson Mill and Hlevator at Jefferson, Okla. 
The mill has stood idle since last fall. Mr. Hack- 
ney has improved the plant, installed new ma- 
chinery and increased the capacity of the mill 
to over 250 barrels per day. 


The Fouke Grain Co, has been incorporated to 
do a general grain business at Texarkana, Ark. 
G, W. and C. W. Fouke, C. BH. Bramble, Allen Win- 
ham, C. C, Staiti, Abe Cooperman and J. E. Frie 
are the incorporators. The capital stock is $15,- 
000, all of which has been subscribed. 

The large grain elevator at Hitchcock, Okla., 
owned by Willet Johnson of Enid, was shifted 
from its foundation a distance of three feet during 
the high wind of June 14, which did considerable 
damage to the village of Hitchcock. The elevator 
was replaced on its foundation by means of jack- 
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screws on June 2 “ an three-quarters of 
an hour. 


A new company has been organized at Orange, 
Tex., known as the Miller-Townsend Grain Co. The 
new concern will keep on hand a large supply of all 
kinds of feed. Max Miller, who is well known in 
that section, will represent the company on the 
road and Claude Townsend will have charge of 
the office end of the business. 


WESTERN. 


Quincy, Wash., farmers are erecting an elevator, 
which they expect to have completed in a short 
time. 


C. W. Bethel is building a new steel wheat tank 
at Harrington, Wash., which will have a capacity 
off 50,000 bushels, 


The Kerr-Gifford Co. has leased its Greer, Idaho, 
warehouse to the Greer-Rochdale Co., which is a- 
farmers’ co-operative company. 


The Quincey Elevator Co, is building a 25,000- 
bushel elevator in Odessa, Wash. It will be con- 
structed with a view to doubling the capacity 
within a year. 

Miller Bros. will erect a large grain elevator at 
Ashton, Idaho. They already have a _ capacious 
grain house at that point, but the heavy crops re- 
quire more room. 


The Alliance Warehouse and Elevator Co. has 
bought M. Walser’s grain warehouse at Fairfield, 
Wash., for $2,000, giving it a total storage capacity 
of 150,000 bushels, 

The Dixie Grain Warehouse Co. has been in- 
corporated at Walla Walla, Wash., by H. D. EI- 
dridge, A. J. Bolter, Henry Eckoff and G. W. Dick- 
son. The capital stock is $7,000. 


The Farmers’ Co-operative Union and the Fruit - 
Growers’ Association of Rockford, Wash., are con- 
sidering the erection of a grain elevator and fruit 
storage and packing house combined. 


The Connell Union Elevator and Warehouse Co. 
of Connell, Wash., has been incorporated by R. L. 
Olds, J. W. Welch, Frank Havlina, W. H. Welch 
and P. Dunnigan. Capital stock, $20,000. 


The Cache Valley Grain and Seed Co., successor 
to C, A. Smurthwaite at Logan City, Utah, is now 
located in its new quarters, where it has installed 
the largest seed and grain plant west of Chicago. 


The Overland Cereal Co. is building a grain ele- 
vator at Laramie, Wyo. The Burrell Engineering 
and Construction Co. of Chicago has the contract. 
Two improved Hall Signaling Distributors will be 
used. 


The Farmers’ Union Grain Co. has been’ incor- 
porated to do business at Latah, Wash. The cap- 
ital stock is $20,000, and the incorporators are 
C. C. Barth, F. W. Korsmeier, A. J. Brincken, J. 
Judkins and M. Poore. < 


A new corporation in Montana is the Yellowstone 
Land and Grain Co, of Laurel. B. G. Brockway and 
Raymond Best of Laurel and O. M, Best of Dillon 
are the incorporators. The capital stock of the 
company is $40,000. 

Farmers in and around Warden, Wash., have or- 
ganized the Farmers’ Grain Co, and will erect 
warehouses at Warden to handle the fall crop of 
grain, The capital stock of the company is $2,500. 
The principal stockholders are Peter Troutmann, 
Paul Huetter, Jake Lesser and William Booth. 


Grain warehouses will be erected at the follow- 
ing Idaho towns by the Kerr-Gifford Co.: Steunen- 
berg, Fenn, Gifford, Cottonwood and Grangeville. 
These, added to the warehouses included in the 
recent purchase of the business of the Kettenbach 
Grain Co., give the Kerr-Gifford Co. a string of 
nineteen warehouses. 


An elevator of large capacity and modern in 
every respect will be erected at Red Lodge, Mont., 
by the Hawkeye Elevator Co. of Minneapolis, 
Minn. This will be one of a line of elevators 
operated by this company, Construction of the 
building will begin as soon as the site is secured, 
application for which has been made to the North- 
ern Pacific Railway Co. 


The Rocky Mountain Elevator Co., having main 
offices at Great Falls, Mont., has closed a contract 
with L. O. Hickok & Son of Minneapolis for the 
erection of three elevators, to be located at Cas- 
cade, Belt and Mendon, the last-named being a new 
town on the line of the Billings & Northern. The 
capacity of each is to be 30,000 bushels, and they 
are to be completed by September 1. ’ 

The Hammond Milling Co. has just completed 
a 60x120-foot grain warehouse at Krupp, Wash., 
west of Spokane, T. C. Hunter of Reardan being 
placed in charge, The contract has also been let 
for 100,000 feet of lumber to build an elevator for 
the purpose of handling loose grain. It is reported 
that A. D. Thompson, a grain dealer of Duluth, 
is backing the company, This makes the sixth 
grain company in business at Krupp to handle the 
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The Western Grain and Lumber Co, and the 
Farmers’ Elevator Co. have both secured sites 
and will build elevators at Moore, Mont. 


The Montana Elevator Co. will erect three ele- 
vators in Montana, one at Lewistown, one at Straw 
and one at Glengarry. Each will have a capacity. 
of 35,000 bushels and will be equipped with every 
_ facility for handling grain quickly. This company’s 
elevator at Moore, Mont., will be remodeled and 
brought up-to-date. 

Two hundred and fifty of the 1,400 stockholders 
of the Farmers’ Grain and Supply Co., operating 
twenty warehouses in the Pacific Northwest, met in 
Spokane, Wasb., recently and elected the follow- 
ing among other officers for the year: President, 
W. J. Sutton; secretary and manager, H. T. Ahrens. 
In 1907, 200,000,000 bushels of wheat, barley and 
oats passed through its depositories, the company 
being the largest of its kind operating in the 
Northwest. Most of its houses are in central Wash- 
ington. A modern elevator will be erected at 
Krupp, Wash., next month, for handling local grain. 
This makes the seventh grain company doing busi- 
ness in Krupp. 

The heavy grain elevator which stood for years 
at the west end of the O. R. & N. yards at Waits- 
burg, Wash., has been moved near the mill of the 
Preston-Parton Milling Co., a distance of 1,200 feet. 
This company bought the elevator some time ago 
from the Pacific Coast Hlevator Co., and has used 
it as a warehouse. It is now set on a cement 
foundation, over a cement basement, at one end of 
a large warehouse, to be 250x60 feet, which the 
Preston-Parton Co. is now erecting. A subway has 
been constructed from this elevator to the mill, 
and through it the grain will be transferred in 
bulk from the elevator to the mill by an 18-inch 
endless belt. This belt conveyor will return to the 
warehouse from a big miller’s hopper, overhead, 
and will be used to carry from the mill the sacked 
flour and mill feed. The company will also build 
a road along the south side of its warehouse, so 
that travel may avoid the railroad tracks for some 
distance, 
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CANADIAN. 

The Canadian Elevator Co, will erect an elevator 
at Hlstom, Sask., as soon as the material can be 
procured, ; 

The Consolidated Elevator Co. of Fort William, 
Ont., will double the capacity of its 600,000-bushel 
elevator at that city. 

The Nanton Grain and Lumber Company is plan- 
ning to build a 30,000-bushel elevator some time 
during the present year at Cayley, Alta. 

The Grand Trunk Railroad will not rebuild the 
elevator at Toronto, Ont., destroyed by fire on 
April 21. At the time of the fire only 15,000 
bushels of grain was in the elevator, whereas the 
capacity was 262,000 Bushels, and it is said that 
the amount stored had decreased each year for 
some time, 

Robert Muir, a prominent citizen of Winnipeg, 
Man., and head of the well-known grain firm of 
R. Muir & Co., died suddenly at a hospital in Win- 
nipeg June 27. He had been ailing for some time, 
but was feeling unusually well shortly before his 
death, which was due to a sudden seizure of heart 
failure. Mr. Muir was a pioneer citizen of Win- 
nipeg, having lived there for 30 years. He was 
prominent on the Grain Exchange, being its presi- 
dent at one time. 


EASTERN. 


The grain store of Jonathan B. Rose & Son, 
wholesale and retail flour and feed dealers at Mill- 
ville, N. J., was entered by burglars on the night 
of June 18, who secured a small sum of money. 


The New York Central & Hudson River Railroad 
Co. has decided to put a Hess Grain Drier in its 
Weehawken elevator, capable of drying about 30,000 
bushels of grain a day. This will insure to the port 
of New York a larger movement of export grain, 
particularly corn, which has been going to other 
ports having grain-drying facilities. 


BE, L. Oviatt’s new grain building at Milford, 
Conn., has been completed. It is 30x60 feet, and 
there are bins in the upper part large enough to 
store nine carloads of grain. Machinery for rais- 
ing the grain from the ground into the bins and 
a gasoline engine for running the machinery will 
shortly be installed. A mill will also be put in. 


The Girard Point Storage Company of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has had constructed a new 10,000- 
bushel-per-hour floating elevator, said to be one 
of the finest in the country. It will be placed in 
commission this month, and will operate between 
Port Richmond, on the north, to Pier 80, on the 
south. With the addition of this elevator, Phila- 
delphia’s facilities for handling grain from lighters 
will aggregate’ about 30,000 bushels per hour. 
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The new elevator cost about $60,000, and was built 
at Wilmington, Del. 


Griswold & Adams’ new grain house at Dalton, 
Mass., is completed, a part of the machinery 
being started up on July 8, when the elevator 
was used in unloading a car of! corn. 


William H. Payne & Son has been incorporated 
at New York, N. Y., to operate grain elevators. 
The capital stock is $25, 000, and the incorporators 
are H. T, Payne of Noroton, Conn., and C. S. 
Betts and A. G. Todd of New York City. 


Swain’s new elevator at Nantucket, Mass., was 
put into operation on June 6. A slight accident 
to the engine, caused by a piece of waste being 
carelessly placed between the cogs operating the 
governor, suspended. operations for a few days, 
until the arrival of new cog wheels. The elevator 
and grain business will hereafter be in charge of 
Arthur W, Jones, 


TRANSIT ARRANGEMENTS. 


The scope of transit privileges widens with the 
passing years, says the Railway World. The 
pristine arrangement of this character has pos- 
sibly lapsed from the memory of the present 
generation; but on the other hand it seems prob- 
able that among the earliest—perchance the first 
—institutions of the practice was the milling in 
transit arrangement given the Minnesota millers 
by the “Milwaukee Road” at the time when the 
rate on flour from Minneapolis to Chicago was 55 
cents per barrel. The object of the device was 
solely to keep on the rails of the carrier originat- 
ing the grain its milled product, thereby securing 
the long haul to destination instead of allowing a 
competitor to tap the line at the milling point. 
That the original idea was a valuable find is dem- 
onstrated by its evolution, growth and survival. 
Probably to-day many transit arrangements are 
sanctioned whose immediate and direct benefit 
inures only to the shipper, but periodically is wit- 
nessed the establishment of some new form of 
the transit principle. 

In this connection the following list of farm 
products that may be “stopped in transit” ac- 
cording to arrangements now in vogue in one 
part or another of the country may prove in- 
structive. This list, of course, takes no account 
of storage, concentration and reconsignment privi- 
leges, but is confined to those arrangements in- 
volving some modification or treatment of the 
raw material: 

Alfalfa—For milling. 

Barley—For malting. 

Beans and peas—To be picked or cleaned. 

Corn—For shelling. 

Cotton—For compression, 
stitution. 

Cottonseed oil, cottonseed foots, cottonseed soap 
stock—For refining, 

Flour—For mixing and blending. 

Grain and seeds—For milling. 

Hay and straw—For grading or 

Oil, linseed—To be barreled. 

Oats—For clipping. 

Peanuts—To be cleaned and shelled. 

Potatoes—For bagging, sorting and substituting. 

Starch, corn flour, oil cake—To be ground or 
pressed and repacked. 

The matter of the legality of the transit privi- 
lege has never been specifically tested, adds the 
World, but manifestly vast industries have been 
established and maintained chiefly by virtue of 
this concession, and the prosperity of more than 
one considerable city has been fostered and up- 
held by the enjoyment of recognized transit ar- 


concentration and sub- 


sorting. 


rangements. In times past such privileges have 
undoubtedly been the occasion of violent dis- 
criminations and rank abuses, but restrictions 


necessarily enforced nowadays so hedge the path 
of the would-be transgressor as to make it a 
dangerous and profitless task to desert the straight 
and narrow way. Formerly “transit” was bought 
and sold on various exchanges, its price fluctuating 
with the vagaries of the (actual) rate of freight, 
but new conditions have resulted in an elimination 
of the quondam possibilities of transit arrange- 
ments as rate disturbers. 


“By diligent and persistent work it is possible 
in the near future to place Colorado grain second 
to none in quality, and in yield per acre place this 
state first in all the Union,” said Professor Olin 
of Fort Collins, in a recent address. 


It may not be generally known, but W. S. Up- 
shur, superintendent of the C. & O. elevators, says 
that Newport News holds the record for the two 
largest full cargoes of grain ever exported from 
America, viz.: January 25, 1906, steamer Malak- 
and with 509,037 bushels, and February 21, 1906, 
steamer Manipur, with 530,474 bushels, 
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COMMISSION ~ 


The. Burns-Yantie Gr rain Co : ‘of Buffalo, N. Y,, 
has been authorized to do business in Illinois with 
a capital stock of $25,000, 

The Badger Grain Company of Milwaukee, Wis., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$25,000. The incorporators are John Lawrence, 
Herman F, Franke and Mildred Lawrence. 

The Banner Grain Company of Minneapolis, 
Minn., has filed amended articles of incorporation, 
making a capital stock of $60,000. The principal 
stockholders are J. R, Stewart and G, F. Briggs. 

The Lippert Company of Chicago has been or- 
ganized with a capital stock of $1,000 to deal in 
grain and like products. The incorporators are 


Joseph J. Lippert, Charles W. Lamberton, John A. 
Costello. 


The St. Louis Hay & Grain Company of Illinois 
has been authorized to do business in Missouri, 
employing $1,000 of its capital stock of $20,000 
for that purpose. The company will have an office 
in St. Louis. 


J. A. Bushfield, formerly manager of the Empire 
Grain Co. of Wichita, Kan., has opened an office 
in the Sedgwick Building, Wichita, and will con- 
duct a general grain brokerage business on his 
own account, 

Articles of incorporation were filed the past 
month by the Hottelet Co. of Milwaukee, Wis., to 
carry on a general grain and feed business. The 
capital stock is $25,000 and the incorporators are 
Max Hottelet, Adolph Huebschmann and Marie K,. 
Resch, 

The Getchell-Tanton Company of Minneapolis, 
Minn., was incorporated early in July to carry on a 
general grain and brokerage commission business. 
The incorporators are A. G, Tanton, P. B. Getchell 
and F, C. Lydiard, all of Minneapolis. Capital 
stock $100,000, 


Julian C, Olsen, 


recently of the grain commission 
firm of W. C. Sunderland & Co. of Omaha, Neb., 
severed his connection with the firm to go to 
Columbus, Neb., where he is managing a branch 
grain office for Ware & Leland of Chicago. Mr. 
Sunderland is continuing in the grain commission 
business. 

The MeIntyre-Frerich Company 
the McIntyre-Ingold Company, 


has succeeded 
grain dealers at Min- 


neapolis, Minn, S. A. Mitchell, president of the 
First National Bank of Rock Valley, Iowa, is presi- 
dent of the company. J. H. Frerich and A. H. 


McIntyre formerly operated a line of elevators in 
Iowa and South Dakota. 


H. A. Hahn, who has been for a number of years 
representative in Iowa and the Northwest, with 
headquarters at Le Mars, for Gerstenberg & Co. 
of Chicago, has removed to Chicago and will trans- 
fer his energies to the home office. Mr. Hahn has 
made an enviable record as a grain man of ex- 
ceptional worth and ability in the West and will, 
without doubt, duplicate this record in Chicago. 

The first advance note of hospitality that we 
have received for the twelfth annual meeting 
of the Grain Dealers’ National Association at St. 
Louis, Mo., October 15, 16 and 17, comes to us 
from Daniel P. Byrne & Co, of St. Louis. It is 
in the form of a printed invitation on a blotter 
to make their office at 318-319 Chamber of Com- 
merce Building headquarters during the conyen- 
tion, and we do not doubt but this invitation is 
sent to all the firm’s many friends, There is no 
doubt, also, that dealers will be hospitably received 
at the company’s offices while they are in the city. 

We have received the announcement that the 
firm of S. C. Bartlett & Co. and the Northwestern 
Grain & Elevator Co., both of Peoria, Ill., have 
consolidated under the firm name of S. C. Bartlett 
Co. The paid-up capital stock of the company is 
$300,000 and the officers are J. H. Ridge, president; 
S. C. Bartlett, vice-president; John Dalton, secre- 
tary and treasurer. The directors are Wm. H. 
Bartlett, J. H. Ridge, Wm. Jack, S. C. Bartlett, 
John Dalton. Wm. H. Bartlett is one of the heads 
of the new firm of Bartlett, Patten & Co. of Chi- 
cago and Mr. Ridge was manager of the old 
S. C. Bartlett & Co., while S. C. Bartlett was 
manager of the Northwestern Elevator & Grain 
Co. John Dalton has been with S. C. Bartlett & 
Co, thirty-four years, it having been organized 
thirty-six years ago 

The Southern Pacific Railroad has been distrib- 
uting flaxseed in different parts of Texas, with a 
view to encouraging its cultivation in that state. 


The project to revive grain transportation on 
the Mississippi River has again come into being 
at St. Louis, where it is now proposed to organize 
a company known as the Grain Growers’-Export- 
ers’ Transportation Company with $2,000,000 capi- 
tal to put a fleet of 30 steel barges and four tow- 


boats into the grain service to New Orleans. 
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A Chicago Board of Trade membership sold re- 
cently at $2,250 net to the buyer. 

The Philadelphia Commercial Exchange has ap- 
proved a by-law providing for a complaint com- 
mittee to investigate all alleged irregularities of 
members. 

On June 24 the directors of the Chicago Board of 
Trade approved the applications and bonds of the 
existing regular grain warehouses, which will con- 
tinue under the present status for another year. 

The Toledo Preduce Exchange has issued a 
booklet giving the revised rules governing the in- 
spection of grain and seeds, effective in that mar- 
ket on and after July 1, 1908. In addition the 
booklet also gives considerable information of in- 
terest to shippers. 

The Fiftieth Annual Report of the Trade and 
Commerce of Chicago, for the year ended December 
31, 1907, as compiled by Geo. F, Stone, secretary 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, is a book of 118 
pages and gives a complete statistical record of 
the market’s business for the period under review. 

It is announced that the directors of the Superior 
Poard of Trade expect to have the institution in 
running order by August 1. Commission firms are 
said to be making plans to locate on the Board, 
the membership of which is reported to have been 
added to considerably of late. The directors plan 
to have quotations and open up the trading room 
just as soon as any business can be done. 

Charles Culp, chief grain inspector of the Pitts- 
burg Grain and Flour Exchange, celebrated the 
thirty-fifth anniversary of his appointment as grain 
inspector on June 16. He has been chief grain in- 
speetor for sixteen years and has become known 
throughout the country as an expert, frequently 
being called upon to act as arbitrator in the settle- 
ment of difficult questions in other grain centers. 
There have been only two chief grain inspectors 
in that district in sixty-four years. William Culp, 
father of the present chief inspector, was appointed 
by President Tyler as United States flour inspector 
for the district in 1844. He served until 1892. 
Thirty-five years ago Charles Culp was appointed 
assistant to his father and in 1892 he succeeded 
io the chief inspectorship. 


The directors of the Chicago Board of Trade 
refused the petition of Bartlett-Frazier-Carrington 
to make the Keith Elevator irregular because of 
their inability to deliver No. 2 corn on their ware- 
house receipts recently. The decision, however, 
was made without prejudice to the financial in- 
terests of either party. The corn in question was 
the last lot in the house and the receipts called 
for about 50,000 bushels. When it’ Was attempted 
to load out the corn the inspection department re- 
fused to grade the corn No. 2 and Bartlett-Frazier 
demanded payment for the full value of the corn, 
which was refused. The corn had not been posted 
as out of condition, as provided by the laws of the 
state, and the elevator proprietors claimed they 
were not aware of its condition until it was ready 
to be loaded out. Bartlett-Frazier sold out the corn 
at a loss, it is stated, of about 11e a bushel. It is 
the general usage on the Board that when an ele- 
vator concern finds grain out of condition in its 
elevators it posts them at once, and if they are not 
posted then it is usualiy considered obligatory on 
the part of the proprietors of the warehouse to pay 
the damages resulting from any loss. 


COARSE GRAIN PIT AT MINNEAPOLIS. 

The directors of the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce have installed a pit on the exchange 
floor for trading in oats and flaxseed futures. 
Heretofore traders in coarse grain have been 
handicapped on account of being compelled to 
execute their orders in the wheat pit, and the 
business has now reached such a volume that the 
necessity of a separate pit has become imperative. 

The annual receipts of oats at Minneapolis ag- 
gregate from 20,000,000 to 25,000,000 bushels, while 
the annual receipts of flaxseed are in excess of 
10,000,000 bushels. 


“NEW” AND “OLD” STYLE. 

Option orders placed with commission houses 
for execution on the Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merece should specify whether old or new style 
delivery is wanted, the following rule having be- 
come effective June 15: 

“Mm all sales of grain and flaxseéd for future 
delivery, the grades shall be No, 1 Northern Wheat, 
No. 3 Corn, No. 3 White Oats and No,.1 Flaxseed, 
as established by Joint Board of Grain Appeals, 
or other properly constituted authority of the state 
of Minnesota; provided that on all contracts based 
on these grades, all higher grades of the same 
grain may be delivered; and, provided further, that 
on all sales of wheat, No, 2 Northern Wheat, as 
established by Joint Board of Grain Appeals, or 
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other properly constituted authority of the state 
of Minnesota, may be delivered and applied at a 
discount of three and one-half (3%) cents per 
bushel below the price of No. 1 Northern; and 
provided further, that No, 2 Oats cannot be de- 
livered on contracts for oats for future delivery. 

“This rule shall be in force and effect on and 
after June 15, 1908, except that it shall not apply 
to any contracts entered into for the purchase 
and sale of grain or seed prior to said June 15, 
all of which contracts made prior to said June 15 
shall, for the purpose of identification, be termed 
‘old’ to distinguish them from the contracts en- 
tered into for the same future month’s delivery 
after this rule takes effect, which contracts shall 
be termed ‘new.’ ” 

ELECTION AT PITTSBURG. 

At the recent annual election of the Pittsburg 
Grain and Flour Exchange the following officers 
were chosen: President, Ren Martin; vice-presi- 
dent, W. N. Gordon; secretary, Geo. Shelbach; 
treasurer, T. J. Elwood, The following were elected 
to membership of the board of managers: John 
Dickson, W. P. Hodill, J. A. McCaffrey, W. N. 
Gordon, James Brown, W. W, Beatty, John Floyd, 
J. A. A. Geidel, Ren Martin, James McCune, George 
Schnelbach, S. C. Graham and T. J. Ellwood. 

In his annual report the retiring president, John 
Floyd, spoke encouragingly of the business out- 
look, and also made several suggestions as to the 
betterment of handling hay and grain by the rail- 
roads. 

He said that while the Pennsylvania lines and 
the Pittsburg & Lake Hrie have done away with 
switching charges the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
still maintains them. He said, too, the latter road 
should be asked to deliver hay and grain in Man- 
chester or yards other than the one now used, 
which, because of its low level, has caused heavy 
loss in times of high water. ; 

During the meeting of the Exchange the annual 
report of the secretary was read, and disclosed 
some rather surprising facts. It showed the busi- 
ness of the Exchange for the fiscal year was the 
largest on record, indicating that even under ad- 
verse conditions the Exchange is growing in im- 
portance, 

The increase last year totaled 799 over the 
previous year. In last January alone the Exchange 
handled 1,082 cars of hay. 

Oat sales last August reached 551 cars, and in 
January last 240 cars of shelled corn and 266 cars 
of ear corn were received and marketed. 


OPTION TRADES AT PORTLAND. 

Option trading on the Portland (Ore.) Board of 
Trade began July 1 under favorable conditions, 
the future market having been put in working con- 
dition in less than two months after a sentiment 
developed in its favor. 

In May a committee consisting of Gay Lombard, 
J. E. Murphy and A. Berg was appointed to re- 
port on the matter of dealing in futures and at a 
meeting of the grain trade on June 10 the commit- 
tee reported in favor of the proposition. The sen- 
timent in favor of option trading was practically 
unanimous and it was voted that the committee 
making the report be retained as a permanent 
committee and that it immediately carry out the 
recommendations of the report. 

Another meeting of the grain men was held on 
June 24, at which time the final details of the op- 
tion committee’s report were passed upon. The 
rules as submitted were adopted as a whole and 
it was agreed that every member of the depart- 
ment be present at the opening call on July 1 at 
130 Faw ro. 

The question of warehouse charges was settled 
in the following rule: 

“Uniform storage rates and other charges made 
by regular warehouses shall be fixed by the grain 
option committee under the authority of the board 
of directors and they shall be subject to their 
supervision. Regular and customary storage 
charges under this rule shall not exceed 12% cents 
per ton per month on all varieties of grain, bran 
and millfeed. All storage earned shall be due and 
payable at the end of the current season, parts of a 
month, for the purpose of adjusting storage dates, 
to be paid pro rata at the monthly rate.” 

The warehouse rules further provide that regu- 
lar warehouses must be represented on the mem- 
bership roll of the exchange, either through their 
proprietor, manager or lessee. 

The question of a bank of deposit was also 
settled and it was decided that the Canadian Bank 
of Commerce be appointed as the bank through 
which the margins are to be deposited. 

Secretary Fred Muller reported that a number 
of applications from out-of-town grain firms at 
Spokane, Walla Walla, Colfax and San Francisco 
had been received. These applicants will be re- 
ceived at the expiration of the required ten.days’ 
posting on the blackboard of the exchange. 


In the report of the option committee it was 


pointed out that ure trading was necessary 
to give the required st us for the grain or- 
ganization and to fix standards of value. Portland 
dock facilities were declared to be ample to pro- 
vide for all deliveries made in connection with 
option contracts, 


EXCHANGES PLAY BASE BALL. 


First of all it was not the Chicago Board of 
Trade baseball team of a quarter score years ago 
which gave the Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce team such a drubbing as.was administered 
at the White Sox Baseball Park, Saturday after- 
noon, July 11, when Chicago ended the game with 
a score of 18 to 5. In the old team there were 
some good amateur players, Jim Dalton to face 
the batsmen, George Carhart in left field and 


such good al-round players as Joe Griffin, Emery 


Rockwell and others. 

This year’s team, however, was made up of 
some crack ball players. The Board of Trade has 
seen the entrance, the past few years, of a new 
class of college-bred men, who are athletes, like 
H. K. Florentine, with Finley, Barrell & GCo.,- and 
Dick Henry, with A. J. White & Co., men who 
can “line ’em out” and stop a ball without need- 
ing a basket for it. So when the Minneapolitans 
donned their suits at the “Old Roman’s” park it 
Ries up to them to play some ball or go down to 
defeat. 


It is not saying that there were not good ball, 


players with the Flour City team. J. J. Quinn, 
secretary of the Tri-State Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion held down first base and snapped up any ball 
that came within a radius of twelve feet. Owen, 
Beckwith and Berger also played excellent ball 
throughout the game. 

Fred Pfeffer, the famous former second base- 
man for the old Chicago Nationals, umpired the 
game and the Chicago Daily News Boys’ Band 
introduced musical selections between innings, al- 
though aggravatingly, when the Chicago team was 
piling up scores, insisting on playing “Every Little 
Bit Added to What You’vye Got Makes Just a 
Little Bit More.” ; 

And all was for Children’s Charities, this being 

the annual game that is played for that object. 
. The mock court—there is always a mock court 
—was held in the center box, and judges were 
Jos. P. Griffin and James P. Malloy. The bailiffs 
who haled offenders before the court were Harry 
Avery, Harvey Williams, Ed Heeman and Joe 
Jackson. The maximum fine was $10 and mini- 
mum $1, depending upon the atrocity of the crime 
and hardened appearance of the criminal. Tom 
Hunter, one of the former large seed dealers on 
the Board and now chief bailiff of the Chicago 
Municipal Court, was fined for forsaking the Board 
of Trade for politics, Dan Campbell, postmaster 
of.Chicago, was fined for being found in bad com- 
pany, L. J. Ennis, better known as ‘Henry Irving,” 
was fined for having been heard to ask the closing 
price of wheat, and Tom Murray received a fine 
for passing counterfeit money. 

The Chicago team was made up of H. K. Florep- 
tine, with Finley, Barrell & Co.; J. M. McClean, 
grain broker; Albert Kramp, Finley, Barrell -& 
Co.; Arthur Howe, with Updike Commission Co.; 
Gus Schultz, with Ware & Leland, E. H. Bagley, 
grain broker; Joe Murphy, with Alex Lowetz; 
Richard Henry, with A. J. White & Co.; substi- 
tutes, James Henderson, with E. W. Wagner, John 
Brennan, of Brennan & Carden; John E. Linn, 
with North America Provision Co.; Al Smith, 
trainer. : 

For Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce the 
players were: A. F. Owen, with Cargill Elevator 
Co.; J. J. Quinn, secretary Tri-State Grain Dealers’ 
Association; F. B. Baupre, grain broker; Henry 
Beutner, with Marfield, Tearse & Noyes Ralph E. 
Bagley, of Bagley Elevator Cp.; Geo. C. Beckwith, 
grain broker; 
Co.; Edgar Hansen, with Piper, Johnson & Case; 
Mike Berger, with E. L. Welsh & Co; R. G. 
Johnson, grain broker. 

The local officers of the Board of Trade Base- 
ball Association are: Joseph P. Griffin, presi- 
dent; Harry C. Avery, secretary; J. C. McClean, 
captain. 

The official committee is as follows: FE. J. 
Heeman, W. H. Lake, Geo. E. Marcy, Frank M. 
Bunch, H. C, Avery, E. A. Nichols, Ed. P. Mc- 
Kenna, Harvey 8S. Williams, Chas. Sullivan, A. J. 
White, Chas. Roberts, J. J. O’Leary, J. Fitzsim- 
mons, J. A. Bunnell, S. O. Adams, D. H. Harris, 
Arthur G. Delaney, Harry J. Patten, S. H. Greeley, 
Fred S. Lewis, T. W. Browning, P. J. Maloney, 
Jos. P. Griffin, Ed. H. Bagley, John J. Donahue, 
Ban Bryan, E. S. Hunter, J. P. Malloy, Henry 
Moore, Walter Fitch, Howard B. Jackson, Jos. F. 
Jackson, C. F. Hansen, Jas. M. McClean, 
James, E. F. Rosenbaum, H. A. Goddard, W. H. 
Noyes, R. Pringie, Frank Clifton. 

As a result of the game the various children’s 
charities of Chicago, numbering about fourteen, 


were presented with about. $10,000. 
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CROP REPORTS 


Reports from Giles County, Tenn., say that the 
wheat is yielding but 6 to 8 bushels to the acre. 


The wheat crop of Delaware is reported to be 
about one-half of the usual yield, while in Mary- 
land it is about one-third. 

The representative of a Chicago commission 
house says that oats in Iowa are not in good condi- 
tion. The stand is thin and rusty and the yield 
is estimated at 20 to 23 bushels. The report of 
the Illinois Central railroad says that corn is im- 
proving. , : 

According to the report of the Kansas Board of 
Agriculture, issued by Secretary Coburn on June 24, 
the condition of winter wheat was 72.93, a decline 
of over 18 points since April 16. Too much water, 
rust and Hessian fly are responsible. The condl- 
tion of corn is 74.86. 

The Missouri report, issued on July 6, says that 
corn has been injured by excessive rains and low 
temperature during June. The crop on well-drained 
lands promises a good yield, but from 50 to 75 per 
cent of the corn on bottom land is entirely de- 
stroyed. The wheat crop is estimated at 23,000,000 
bushels, as compared with 30,000,000 bushels last 
year. Oats were seriously damaged by rust. . the 
condition is 70 per cent. The lowest is in the 
northwest section, 62 per cent; the highest is 77 
per cent, in the northeast section. 

Michigan makes the first official guess on the 
probable wheat yield per acre. It makes the 
present prospect for 16 bushels per acre, against 
14 last year, when the crop turned out 10,500,000 
bushels. Quality this season promises to be excel- 
lent. Rye yield 15 bushels per acre. Corn condi- 
tion is 85, against 84 Jast month and 75 year ago, 
when it improved to 78 last September and the 
crop turned out 57,000,000 bushels, the largest they 
ever raised. Acreage sown this year was a trifle 
short. Beans condition 91—C. A. King & Co., 
Toledo. 

The Illinois state report says that the condition 
of corn is but 75 per cent of a seasonable average; 
the condition in northern Illinois is 82 per cent; 
central Illinois, 71 per cent, and southern Illinois, 
74 per cent. A decrease of 10 per cent in the area 
devoted to corn, as compared with 1907, is re- 
ported. The condition of) winter wheat is 88 and 
of spring wheat 94. Oats condition for the state is 
75. Oats harvesting began in the extreme southern 
part of the state early in the month. The general 
average of that section is poor, though better than 
last year. 

The Ohio July report estimates a yield of 86 per 
cent of a full average crop from 1,836,859 acres of 
wheat. Oats show a decline in prospect of 12 per 


cent during the past month, being now estimated. 


at 77 per cent, compared with an average. The 
correspondents generally note that the decline is 
due to drouth. The estimated area planted to corn 
is 97 per cent, compared with 1907 area, or 2,859,354 
acres. Its growing condition is quite satisfactory, 
being reported at 87 per cent, compared with an 
average. Corn generally is small, as the planting 
was late. and its growth is not uniform, due to 
irregularity in time of planting. The crop has 
suffered from drouth during the past month. The 
damage reported by cut and grub worms is small. 

The Crop Reporting Board of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics of the Department of Agriculture finds, from 
reports of correspondents and agents of the bureau, 
as follows: The preliminary estimate of the acre- 
age planted in corn is 100,996,000 acres, an increase 
of 1,065,000 acres, or 1.1 per cent, as compared with 
the final estimate of the acreage planted last year. 
The average condition of the corn crop on July 1 
was 82.8 per cent of a normal, as compared with 
80.2 on July 1, 1907; 87.5 on July 1, 1906; 85.6 the 
ten-year average on July 1. 

Comparisons for important corn states follow: 


CORN. 
Acreage, 1908. Condition, July 1. 

Per Cent 10-Yr. 

States. Acres. 1908. 1907. Av. 
AMOPS eters een 9,331,000 80 82 87 
OPW eh Wiens inch ere 9,068,000 83 78 88 
Missouri 7,542,000 74 82 85 
Nebraska 7,621,000 84 80 86 
ot pe I 7,854,000 83 78 78 
Wansase so 2.6 cs 6,950,000 7s 84 85 
Indiana. 5... 2.) 4,549,000 83 78 86 
Oklahoma 4,929,000 74 86 90 
Georgia 4,515,000 88 89 85 
Ohio 3,400,000 87 75 83 
Kentucky 3,366,000 83 81 8s 
Tennessee .... 100 3,014,000 87 80 87 
Alabama ...... 103 3,050,000 86 80 85 
North Carolina. 102 2,787,000 92 $3 89 
Arkansas ..... 103 2,601,000 81 79 S5 
Mississippi .... 106 2,650,000 86 75 83 
South Dakota.. 105 1,942,000 $4 var 86 
United States. 101.1 100,996,000 82.8 $0:2 85:6 


The average condition of spring wheat on July 1 
was 89.4 per cent of a normal, as compared with 
95.0 last month; 87.2 on July 1, 1907; 91.4 on 
July 1, 1906, and 87.6 the ten-year average on 


July 1. rowel 
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Comparisons for important states are as follows: 
SPRING WHEAT. 
Per Cent 
of U.S. Condition— 
Acreage July 1, June1, July 1, 10-Year 


States. in State. 1908. 1908. 1907. July Av. 
North Dakota...... 33.4 93 97 88 85 
Minnesota ......5 803 90 95 85 86 
South Dakota...... 16.7 95 97 89 88 
Washington ....... 5.7 65 93 95 94 

United States.... 100.0 89.4 95.0 87.2 87.6 


The average condition of winter wheat at time 
of harvest was 80.6, as compared with 86.0 on 
June 1; 78.3 at harvest, 1907; 85.6 in 1906, and 80.2, 
the average at time of harvest for the past ten 
years. 

Comparisons for important winter wheat states 
follow: 

———Condition—-_——. 
Per Cent At At 
of U. S. Har- 
Acreage vest, Juneil, vest. at Har- 


States in State. 1908. 1908. 1907. vest. 
MEGAMI eaten vat cze, ela 19. 71 60 77 
Vine cha i Pe ae 2 88 so 74 
PURGES ian tate ade ccia el. 80 91 76 
INS DPASIER, ( s:csle. snipe 81 S4 86 
WVIESSOUET 4 2 vate. Seine me 74 85 $1 
GIO) PA Zeya cee mn ors - 83 so 75 
Pennsylvania E 92 93 86 
Oklahoma inp eaaats 78 61 80 
(Gionbhics att a Arn Bie 7 77 76 
PRESS ais Weare piven 3. 79 0) 73 
NERC PUP ATI: Moe cele cela si : 92 15 71 

United States..... 100.0 80.6 86.0 73.2 80.2 


The average condition on July 1 of spring and 
winter wheat combined was 83.9, as compared with 
89.4 last month; 81.6 on July 1, 1907; 87.8 on 
July 1, 1906, and 82.9 the ten-year average. 

The amount of wheat remaining on farms on 
July 1 is estimated at 5.3 per cent of last year’s 
erop, equivalent to 33,797,000 bushels, as compared 
with 54,853,000 on July 1, 1907, and 42,012,000, the 
average for the past ten years of the amount on 
farms on July 1. 

The average condition of the oats crop on July 1 
was 85.7 as compared with 92.9 last month, 81.0 on 
July 1, 1907; 84.0 on July 1, 1906; 92.1 on July 1, 
1905, and 87.5 the ten-year average on July 1. 

Comparisons for important oats states follow: 

Per Cent 


OOS Ses a —Condition————_ 
Acreage Julv 1, June il, Julv 1, 10-Year 


States. in State. 1908. 1908. 1907. July Av. 
TON Aro ast a aierah fv 4.4 89 97 8s 92 
Tllinois 2. Th 89 so 86 
Minnesota 8. 91 96 88 89 
Nebraska 8. 87 91 86 89 
Wisconsin 3 if, 95 97 99 92 
DACA aro)< ace serene b. 70 89 74 86 
Oi ot chiens COCO Och 4, 82 92 79 8s 
MELCRIS ATID atest et 4. 84 90 75 99 
North Dakota...... 4, 94 98 89 86 
South Dakota...... 4. 95 97 m1 90 
INOW 2 SCOTK «) ccclasaystalatras a4 99 94 86 of 
Pennsylvania ...... ae Ss a5 Ni ag 
ESATA StS Meare anata Br NO) 85 40 76 

Tnited States.... 199 0 85.7 92,9 a4 875 


The average condition of barley on July 1 was 
86.2 per cent of a normal. as compared with 89.7 
Jast month. 84.4 on July 1, 1907; 92.5 on July 1, 
1906, and 88.3 the ten-year average on July 1. 

The average condition of rye on Julv 1 was 91.2 
per cent of a normal, as compared with 91.3 last 
month: 89-7 on July 1. 1907: 91.3 on July 1, 1906, 
and 90.1. the ten-vear average on July 1. 

The acreage of flax is estimated as 2,657.000 
acres: that is, 72 per cent, or 207,000 acres. less 
than Jast year. The condition of the crop on Julv 1 
was 92.5 per cent of a normal. as comnared with 
%.12 on July 1, 1907; 93.2 on July 1, 1906, and. 90, 
the average on Julv 1 for five years. 

The average condition of the hay crop on July 1 
was 92.6 per cent of a normal, as compared with 
96.8 last month and approximately 82 on Julv 1, 
1907. The condition of timothy on July 1 was 90.2 
per cent. as compared with 82.2 on Julv 1. 1907, 
and 86, the ten-year average on Julv 1; clover, 
95.5 on Jvlv 1. as compared with 76.4 on July 1, 
1907, and 84, the ten-year average on July 1. 


THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
AGRICULTURE. 


The inaugural eeremony of the International In- 
stitute of Agriculture at Rome took nlace in the 
presence of his Majesty, the Kine of Italy. who 
attended in state, and on Mav 24 formally opened 
the new building erected for the use of the perma- 
nent delegates, The Italian government was repre- 
sented hy seven ministers and the chief officers of 
state, while some thirtv foreign delegates attended 
on behalf of the various countries which have 
promised their co-operation. 

Speeches were made by Signor Tittoni. the for- 
eign minister. who welcomed the foreign dele- 
gates, by M. Vasconcellos, the Portuguese minister, 
in reply, and by Senator Faina. who explained the 
history and aims of the Institute. The foreign 
delegates were afterward entertained at a dinner 
by the King in the Quirinal. 

The new building is situated within the gardens 
of the Villa’ Borghese. on rising ground immedi- 
ately upon the left of the main entrance, says the 
Times, London. The architect, Signor Passerini, 
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may be congratulated on having devised an edifice 
which is worthy of its beautiful surroundings; also 
on having wisely spared, as far as possible, the 
pine trees which once crowned the height and 
still almost conceal the new palace from view. 
The palace, which is the gift of the King of Italy, 
is of considerable size, and contains meeting rooms, 
reception rooms and private rooms for the dele- 
gates resident in Rome. All the fittings are of 
the most complete, even luxurious, character, and 
no money has been spared to ensure comfort as 
well as convenience, Besides the palace itself. 
King Victor Emmanuel has generously endowed 
the Institute with an income of $60,000 a year, 
which, added to the contributions of those coun- 
tries which have joined in the scheme, will make 
a total of about $200,000 a year to defray its ex- 
penses. 

The international character of the Institute is 
already complete; every nation has given its ad- 
hesion, and, with few exceptions, has appointed 
its delegates, There is no need to explain again 
the aims of the Institute, which have already been 
fully set out in these columns. It owes its exist- 
ence, first, to the imagination of an American, Mr. 
Lubin; and, secondly, to the initiative of the King 
of Italy, who brought his influence to bear in order 
to realize it. Three years have not yet elapsed 
since the conference assembled in Rome, June, 
1905, at the King’s invitation, and already the In- 
stitute has taken an actual and material shape. 
The rapidity of its first growth is a good augury 
for its future success. 


FAILURE OF ANTI-OPTION LAWS. 


In a recent article in Leslie’s Weekly, Mr. B. 
B. Bryan of Chicago, on the sixtieth anniversary 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, among 
things says: 

“That the spasmodic wave of ill-founded anti- 
option legislation had its rise and fall inside of 
ninety days was due to a few very apparent and 
important facts: 

“First, that the public east of the Alleghany 
Mountains knew that speculation on the big 
grain and cotton exchanges had no more to do 
with the panic of last fall than it had to do with 
the changes of the moon. 

“Second, that Germany of late years furnished 
the world with a colossal failure in attempting 
to prohibit the natural operation of open markets 
—an experiment which cost agriculturists of 
that country enormous sums before the bourses 
could be reopened in response to enormous peti 
tions of the farmers themselves. 
= Chird, that cotton raisers were at the very 
time suffering millions of dollars’ losses from 
depression in cotton prices caused by misguided 
legislation in many southern states against specu- 
lation or making of future contracts on exchanges. 

“Fourth, that it was easy of demonstration that 
open-world markets for grain alone stand between 
producers and trust-made, ruination prices, and 
that the speculator carries the load and takes 
the risks after the crops leave the hands of grain 
raisers. 

“Fifth, that it was made clear to lawmakers 
and the public that no responsibility can rest 
on an institution like the Chicago Board of 
Trade, because, in filling its field in the world of 
trade, it is beset with abuses, chiefly in the 
shape of bucket-shop systems, which prey on the 
public—parasites which the officials and members 
of the exchange have expended many thousands 
of dollars yearly to exterminate.” 


other 


ARGENTINE GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


The erection of grain elevators at the stations 
of the various railways crossing the cereal zones 
of the Republic is now receiving the attention of 
the Comision de Fomento Agricola. At a recent 
meeting the chairman informed the committee 
that he was engaged in the study of a scheme for 
the formation of a company for such purpose and 
proposed shortly to .place the matter before the 
railway companies concerned. He was confident 
that the advent of grain elevators would relieve 
the Argentine cereals of an annual charge of some- 
thing over eleven million paper dollars. The proj- 
ect includes the erection of spacious storehouses 
at the Port of Buenos Aires. The Ministers for 
Agriculture and Public Works, who were present 
at the meeting, promised the hearty co-operation 
of the Government to any workable scheme that 
may be brought forward. Apparently, there is no 
prospect of private effort to erect grain elevators 
being successful, and it now remains to be seen 
whether, under official patronage, it will be possi- 
ble to secure what has hitherto failed to material- 
ize beyond the very preliminary stages. The 
Comision de Fomento have under consideration 
a project bearing on grain warrants and depots 
which the Minister for Agriculture cordially sup- 
ports.—River Plate Record. 
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HAY AND STRAW 


Whitewater, Kan., has a new alfalfa mill. 

The alfalfa mill at Hobart, Okla., opened on June 
23. It employs 30 persons. 

An alfalfa mill is being talked of as a 
needed inaustry at Beloit, Kan. 

It has been estimated that the hay crop of south- 
ern California will be normal this year. 

The Commercial Club of Haven, Kan., is en- 
deavoring to secure an alfalfa mill for that town. 

The H-C Grain Co. will erect an alfalfa meal 
mill at Burrton, Kan., as soon as a desirable site 
is secured. 

The Minneapolis, Kan., alfalfa mill was started 
up June 22. At the trial run a ton of meal an hour 
was the output. 

The citizens and farmers of Independence, Kan., 
are much interested in the agitation of an alfalfa 
mill for that town. 

Work on the big alfalfa mill at Fowler, Kan., is 
progressing nicely. This will be the biggest mill 
of its kind in the state. 

Red Bluff, Cal., is soon to have an alfalfa mill— 
a new industry for that section. The HE. Clemens 
Horst Co. will erect the plant. 

H. J. Hackney will soon start the erection of a 
large alfalfa mill in connection with his recently- 
purchased flour mill at Jefferson, Okla. 

It is predicted that the Montana hay crop will 
break all records this year. . Plentiful rains have 
assured an immense crop of hay of all kinds. 

Joseph H, Koerner, hay and feed dealer, No. 94 
Market Slip, New York City, has filed a petition in 
bankruptey with liabilities $2,350 and nominal as- 
sets $309. 


much 


An investment of $10,000 is being made by 
Messrs. Flickinger and Worl of Kingfisher, Okla., 
in an alfalfa mill. The machinery was ordered 
a month ago. 

The fifteenth annual convention of the National 
Hay Association will be held at Cedar Point, Ohio, 
July 28, 29 and 30. Cedar Point is located near 
Sandusky, on Lake Erie. 

F, E. Lighton’s hay warehouse at Jackson, Mich., 
together with 500 tons of baled hay were destroyed 
by fire during the last week in June. The loss was 
$10,000, partly covered by insurance. 

At the beginning of July the indications were for 
the biggest hay crop in northern Wisconsin in 
years. Many thousands of tons of the finest hay 
will be gathered and stacked this season. 


Ewart Bros.’ Co. has been incorporated at Chi- 
cago, Ill., with a capital stock of $2,000. It will 
deal in hay, grain, feed, coal and wood. The in- 
corporators are G, W. Ewart, A. G. Dicus and A. D. 
Gash. 

At Las Vegas, N. M., has been incorporated the 
Alfalfa Milling Co., having a capital stock of $25,- 
000. F. C, N, Graydon of Las Vegas, Charles R. 
Baker and F. Nohr, both of Chicago, are the in- 
corporators. 

J, W. Fernald, J. G. Walters and H. L, Randall 
have been appointed delegates, by the Chicago 
Board of Trade, to the convention of the National 
Hay Association, to be held at Cedar Point, Ohio, 
this month. 

Ehrlich Bros. are operating 
meal mill at Marion, Kan. 
at a cost of about $10,000. Five hands were em- 
ployed at the start, and the number will be in- 
creased as found necessary. 

Receipts of all kinds of timothy hay at Pittsburg 
continue very light, with the best grades in de- 
mand and prices advancing. The market looks 
very good for this grade of hay. The lower grades 
are not in demand, says the Reporter. 

H. D. Underwood of Salina, Kan., has organized 
a company for the erection of an alfalfa mill at 
that point, and hopes to have the mill ready to 
open by August. A site has been located and 
plans drawn up. The capacity is to be 30 tons a 
day. 

From Colorado it is learned that seven alfalfa 
meal mills are being erected in that state, while 
western Nebraska is to have two mills, one of 
them a branch of an Omaha mill. Indications are 
that Omaha will have half a dozen alfalfa meal 
mills in two years, turning out daily almost 2,000 
tons of alfalfa meal. 

With the promise of bountiful crops of hay in 
Canada, the United States and Great Britain, and 
with much larger supplies of old hay in the hands 
of Quebee and Ontario farmers than was thought 
possible a short time since, the outlook is not very 
bright for higher prices, whilst on the other hand 
it would not be at all surprising to see even lower 
prices than those at present ruling, before the old 
stocks of 1907 aré worked off. Quite a lot of hay 
has been shipped to this market to be disposed 


their new alfalfa 
The mill was put up 
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of on commission; but as there was no market for 
it here owing to its poor quality, it had to be 
shipped to the English market, where according to 
late advices prices were declining.—Montreal Trade 
Bulletin. 

Deputy Secretary of Agriculture Martin, of 
Pennsylvania, said, in speaking of the crop out- 
look of that state, ““Pennsylvania’s hay crop will 
be a record-breaker for a decade. From every 
county there come reports showing that the farm- 
ers have large fields in grass and that there has 
been wonderful growth.” . 


The Kansas Pure Alfalfa Milling Co. will build 
a three-story frame structure, covered with corru- 
gated iron, at Wichita, Kan. The main building 
will be 100x50 feet, and will cost $4,000. Three 
carloads of the pure meal per day will be the 
output of the mill. P. S. Mullan is president and 
C. B, Wells secretary of the company. 

J. H. Seright, of the Seright Broom Corn 
and ‘other Hutchinson (Kan.) business men 
soon begin the operation of an alfalfa meal mill 
in that city, to have an.output of about 20 tons 
per day. The plant will employ about a dozen 
men at the start. It will be located in the ware- 
house of the National Warehouse Co., of which 
Mr, Seright is president, a three-story brick build- 
ing 75x150 feet. 

Charles P. Wolverton of Trenton, N. J., who 
announced that he would locate an alfalfa mill in 
Omaha, Neb., has bought the buildings of the 
Underfeed Furnace Co, in East Omaha, and will 
begin manufacturing alfalfa meal September 1. He 
has leased a site 132x200 feet, will remodel the 
old buildings and erect two new ones, one 62x100 
feet, and the other 54x55. “Machinery to the value 
of $15,000 will be installed at once. The capacity 
will be 200 tons a week. A company will be in- 
corporated, capitalized at $50,000. : 


Considering the great importance of the hay 
trade of Canada, it would be a great advantage 
to the trade generally if a national association 
were formed comprising the dealers and exporters 
of the whole Dominion, says the Montreal Trade 
Bulletin. The association formed here some time 
since was, it seems, of too local a character to 
carry out the idea and intentions for which it was 
formed. An association which would take in the 
whole Dominion would have a much greater power 
and influence in dealing with the mote questions 
of the hour as they arise. For instance, there is 
an important question to be dealt with in regard 
to the extra charge of $2.50 per carload on hay ex- 
ported from this port, that has never been imposed 
before by the Harbor Commissioners, who, it is 
understood, are using the most strenuous endeav- 
ors to make this a free port. 


HAY TRADE OF THE FUTURE. 

Fred Williams of W. D. Powers & Co., New 
York City, after an extended trip through western 
New York, says that the crop of timothy hay this 
season will be small, but that of clover and clover 
mixed very large. The country is full of old 
hay, he adds, and as the business depression has 
thrown thousands of horses out of use, the con- 
sumption has fallen, some think, as much as 75 
per cent. 

“There is no doubt in my mind,” said Mr. Wil- 
liams to the Produce News, “but that the hay 
crop in this country has seen its maximum con- 
sumption, and from now on each year it will grad- 
ually be less. It means a decrease in acreage, 
growing a better quality and more attention given 
to gathering and putting it in proper condition 
for market. I believe that the majority of you 
will agree with me that 25 per cent of the hay 
baled and shipped every year should be left on 
the farm for fertilizing. I believe if buyers would 
at once stop buying and shipping trashy hay, 
it would have its effect. As a rule, going over 
the New York, Brooklyn and Jersey markets, you 
will find any amount of poor trash, such as no 
grade timothy, poor clover mixed and clover. Also 
a large amount of damaged, unsound and rotten 
hay. A shipper getting a car of this on hand 
generally makes up his mind he will get some- 
thing out of it, so loads it up and sends it along, 
losing sight of the fact that hundreds of-shippers 
are doing the same thing. If this trash was dis- 
posed of in the country, the shipper would be the 
gainer in the end, as it always comes in direct 
competition with your good hay. 

“Considering its great magnitude, there is not 
another business in this country conducted as 
loosely as the hay buying and shipping business, 
The majority of losses in the handling of this 
product are chargeable to bad business methods. 
A buyer will look over a mow of hay and rely 
on the integrity of the farmer as to what it con- 
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tains. He will send along the press, and the 
presser, instead of finding a nice mow of tim- 
othy, finds two or three grades. The hay is 


pressed and piled up in a heap. .The farmer 
draws to the. car the same way. The car is loaded 
and sent to market. The shipper receives his 
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sale and meets with a loss. "Who is to blame, 
the shipper or the commission merchant? Send 
your press to the farmer and press the hay. 
When this is done, make your price on it. Have 
it properly sorted before delivering to the car. 
Leave behind any damaged or undesirable hay. 
Send your good hay to market. If the result of 
the sale is.not satisfactory, under normal condi- 
tions, it is then up to the receiver.” 


PARA GRASS. 


In a recent issue the Crowley Rice Journal and 
Southern Farmer speaks favorably of Para grass, 
which was introduced from South America years 
ago and is now coming in central Florida and is 
also coming into favor in southern Texas. It 
speaks of it as the alfalfa of the coast country and 
says that it is particularly desirable for lands that 
are liable to overflow, as it is not killed by being 
submerged for a month or more at a time. It is 
said that it will thrive well on the margins of 
ponds and on ditch banks, often reaching out to. 
where the water is three or four feet deep. It 
can be readily set out by dividing up the grass, 
which will germinate from the joints, the same 
as Bermuda grass. It is said to be sweet, tender 
and nutritious and may be cut in Florida twice 
a year and yield from 12 to 30 tons per acre. 

Some of the points made are very attractive; but 
the first inquiry that would suggest itself to those 
who have been “stung” would be whether or not 
the grass could be extirpated saould it cease to 
be desirable, The ordinary Johnson grass came 
into the South under similar recommendations as 
being a valuable forage grass, which it is where 
it produces large crops, which it does, and growing 
throughout large geographical areas, which also it 
does. On the other hand, wherever other cultures 
are to be carried on it has been found that John- 
son grass is a pest and efforts are now making to 
suppress it everywhere in countries where hoed 
crops are produced. In the grazing countries to 
the far West, reaching to within the limits of the 
arid areas, Johnson grass may have some friends, 
but as a rule now all cultivators of the soil have 
been taught to fear it and to oppose its introduc- 
tion anywhere. On the other hand, the U. S. 
government has found in Texas that Johnson 
grass can be extirpated with reasonable ease but 
by methods demanding vigilance, which, perhaps, 
the average Southern farmer doesn’t want to dis- 
play. If Johnson grass be not allowed to go td» 
seed the roots will die out and will not perpetuate 
the plant, 3 

If the Para grass could be readily extirpated 
its adaptation to wet situations and the immense 
quantity of forage it is reported to produce would 
make it very worthy of investigation. The name 
of the grass would indicate that its origin was in 
the Brazilian state of Para on the Amazon, and it 
is possible that down in those equatorial regions 
there has been developed during the eons of time 
a grass adapted to southern latitudes and to the 
torrential rains so prevalent there. Whether it is 
adapted to our semi-tropical climate is another 
question and one that should be carefully studied 
before entering the culture heavily. 


BREWERS’ GRAINS FOR MILCH COWS. 

Dr. Darlington states that brewer’s and distiller’s 
refuse and “fermentable food” should be discarded. 
This dictum is based on the improper use of good 
materials. Kiln-dried brewer’s or distiller’s grains 
are in no way harmful and are admirably and rela- 
tively cheap milk-making concentrators and should 
not be discriminated against because when im- 
moderately fed in a wet condition they have 
proved harmful. Silage is a “fermented product.” 
So is bread. As well warn a mother who is suck- 
ling her baby not to eat a slice of bread as to 
say that silage from mature corn, fed in moder- 
ate quantities, should be debarred. Some house- 
wives make sour bread, some farmers make sour 
silage. Instead of condemning in a wholesale way 
the most economical milk-making roughage the 
New England farmer has, because sometimes when 
ill made and ignorantly used it is thought to have 
caused damage, stress should rather be laid on 
its proper making and proper usage. I seriously 
doubt whether mature silage moderately fed ever 
damages a pound of milk for any normal purpose. 
And I candidly believe that many a _ physician’s 
statement that “the silage milk upsets the baby’s 
stomach” is based on fancy rather than fact. No 
doubt the milk was at fault, but that it was at 
fault because silage was fed is doubtful, provided 
the silage was made from mature corn and was 
intelligently fed to healthy cows.—Prof. J. L. Hills, 
in Bulletin 3, Vol. VII, March 1, 1908, Vermont 
State Board of Health. 


Kansas advertises that it has all the harvest 
hands it needs, the 20,000 men asked for having 
put in their appearance. 
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John Henderson is the new manager of the 
farmers’ elevator at Maza, N. D. 

The Homestead Elevator at Callaway, Minn., is 
in the charge of Heming Londeen, 

W. J. Baird now has charge of the elevator of 
the Jones Elevator Co, at St. Charles, Mo. 

George Sullivan has been appointed manager of 
the new Atlantic Elevator at Fullerton, N. D. 

J. Sheehan, formerly elevator agent at Olivia, 
Minn., has been appointed in like capacity at Grace- 
ville, Minn. 

V. G. Allen of St, Johns, Wash., has taken charge 
of the Interior Warehouse Co.’s grain business at 
Kahlotus, Wash. 

A. L. Jones will again engage in the grain and 
live stock business at Whalan, Minn., after a long 
sojourn in Florida, 

J. T. Holmes of Astoria, Ill, has removed to 
Lewistown, that state, where he now has charge of 
the Bader & Co. Elevator. 

B. J. Matteson, formerly of Henderson, Minn., 
now has charge of the Plymouth Elevator Co.’s 
cleaning house at St, Peter, Minn. 

Lewis A. Larson of Benson, Minn., will have 
charge of the Northwestern Co.’s elevator at Clon- 
tarf, that state, beginning August 1. 

Helmer Bentley has been engaged as manager 
by the Monarch Elevator Co. at Twin Valley, Minn., 
and begins his new duties August 1. 

Frank W. Blackum, for nine years with the 
Western Elevator Co. at Comfrey, Minn., has re- 
signed to take a position at Edgeley, N. D. 

Frank Wilson of Watson, Mo., has accepted a 
position as manager of an elevator at Farnum, 
Neb., to which place he will move his family. 

O, Harlen of Kidder, S. D., is now manager of 
the St, Anthony Elevator at Mohall, N. D., in 
place of Mr. Gunderson, who resigned recently. 

J. H. Swallow, who has had charge of the T. B. 
Hord Elevator at Overton, Neb., has been trans- 
ferred to Wahoo, Neb., and Peter Sharp has charge 
at Overton, 

L. H. Schmidt, grain buyer for several years 
for the Northwestern Elevator Co. at Vienna. and 
Willow Lake, S. D., has been employed for the 
coming year as buyer. 

Smith Thompson of Mackinaw, Ill., met with a 
serious accident at the Hoffman Elevator on June 
25. In jumping from a beam in the basement to 
the floor he ran a large nail through his foot. 

Jacob Strabble has removed with his family from 
Lowry, S. D., to Hoven, that state, where he has 
charge of the Hawkeye Elevator in place of H. A. 
Ehrle, who has resigned and returned to Corona, 
Sal. 

James Walsh, engaged in the grain business at 
Piper City, Ill., and Miss Anna Cannon were mar- 
ried in Chicago, June 25. They went to Europe on 
their wedding trip, and will return about Septem: 
ber 1. 


Will Claussen, grain buyer at the new elevator 
at Dysart, Iowa, has rented an elevator at Wall 
Lake, same state, and removed to that point. C. E. 
Holcomb, owner of the Dysart elevator, will operate 
it himself. ; 


Walter L. Judd and Miss Irene Guppy were mar- 
ried on June 27, at Oak Park, Ill. Mr. Judd has 
been in the grain and feed business at Aurora, 
Ill.. for a number of years, having an elevator and 
office there. 


T. M. Young, for 12 years with the Twist Bros. 
Elevator at Pawnee, IIl., and for several years local 
manager, has been appointed to oversee the nu- 
merous elevators operated by the company in cen- 
tral Illinois. 


A. L, Doeg, manager of the Truman (Minn.) 
Farmers’ Elevator for several years, has been ap- 
pointed traveling representative of the MclIntyre- 
Frerich Elevator Co. and will superintend this 
company’s line of elevators in Minnesota and South 
Dakota. Mr, and Mrs, Doeg have removed to Min- 
neapolis, 


A. HB, Schuyler, assistant weighmaster of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, is expected back in Chi- 
eago about the twentieth of the month from an 
extended trip through the West. He visited Port- 
land, Ore., Seattle, Wash., and was in Denver, 
Colo., during the convention week, in which he 
helped nominate Mr. Bryan. 


Balfour, Guthrie & Co, have secured a warehouse 
site on the Northern Pacific right of way between 
the Vollmer-Clearwater and the Kettenbach houses 
at Vollmer, Idaho. The Interior Warehouse Co., 
which is the operating firm for the coast buyers, 
will build a warehouse 60 by 300 feet, of perman- 
ent construction, on stone foundation. This is the 


first house to be built by the Interior Warehouse 
Co., and is believed to set at rest the rumors that 
the new company desires to control the houses 
owned by the Vollmer-Clearwater Co. 

The new freight schedule in Oklahoma has been 
agreed upon by the Attorney-General and repre. 
sentatives of the railroads. It will go into effect 
in September. Under it rates on grain are to be 
lowered until they will be below those in any other 
state in the Union. Grain shippers have been 
promised a 20-cent rate on wheat products from 
Oklahoma points to Memphis and Little Rock. 
Grain rates from northern Oklahoma to Kansas 
City are to be reduced, so as to place them on an 
equality with those to Galveston. 


TERMINAL WOREHOUSING. 


At all great terminal grain markets in this 
country, and in most others, are large grain ware- 
houses, where grain is stored for later distribu- 
tion. The grain, as it comes into the market, is 
bought and stored in these houses and from them 
shipped to various places affording the more ur- 
gent demand. Demand may not exist at the 
time, but the conditions may indicate to the 
holder of the property that demand will, sooner 
or later, arise that will afford a satisfactory out- 
let. So the grain is held to await the place and 
time that will justify its shipment. While grain 
is held in warehouse expenses are continually 
going on. There are interest, fire and tornado 
insurance, storage and handling charges, etc., to 
be taken care of, besides no inconsiderable ex- 
pense for information attending the finding of a 
suitable place and time to justify shipment. 

To take proper care of this situation calls for 
experience, accurate judgment, watchfulness and 
executive ability of a high order to secure good 
results. Then comes in the question of future 
prices, the most uncertain of all. Harvesting is 
going on somewhere in the world in every month. 
Each month’s harvest has its effect on values 
and each month’s crop condition in this country 
or elsewhere disturbs prices. Hedging contracts, 
or purchase and sale contracts for a future deliy- 
ery, are the only means yet discovered for per- 
forming this service. Yet, valuable as this serv- 
ice is in lowering the cost of carrying the prop- 
erty from producer to consumer, thus increasing 
the price to growers of the grain and decreasing 
cost of bread to the consumer, agitators arise who 
would make it a penal offence to use it. 

Most of the sales and resales on modern ex- 
changes are made to secure the benefits described. 
It is simply a form of insurance required by any 
well regulated bank before loaning money to 
finance a wheat milling, warehousing or forward- 
ing industry. All these industries are the bridges 
the grain has to cross to reach its destination, 
and to add to their expenses with benefit to none 
would be a public burden and a nuisance to be 


‘abated in the end. 


That markets for future delivery have developed 
in late years to meet the conditions of the world 
is a matter of economic history. Some parts of 
the world have a surplus of grain to sell, other 
parts haverto buy. To distribute a surplus is the 
part this country has to perform. To perform 
this function safely and economically has been a 
work of experience and study that should not be 
set aside until a more economical and efficient 
substitute may be provided—Market Record, Min- 
neapolis. 


NATAL’S CORN CROP. 


Consul Edwin S. Cunningham of Durban advises 
the Department of Commerce and Labor that, ac- 
cording to a local newspaper, the forecast issued 
by the Department of Agriculture of Natal prom- 
ises well for a record maize (corn) crop this year. 
He adds: 

“The success that attended the exportation of 
maize from this colony last year has induced the 
planting of larger areas, and it is believed that 
the amount available for export in 1908 will be 
considerably in advance of that shipped in 1907. 
The statistics for 1907 have not yet been published, 
but the yield of 1,242,612 muids (muid—= 200 
pounds, or 3.57 bushels) in 1906 serves as a guide 
to the colony’s capabilities. Of this amount 568,- 
041 muids were grown by Huropeans, 84,571 by 
Indians and 590,000 by natives. 

“According to the forecast for the current year 
the amount that will probably be produced by 
European farmers in Natal (including Zululand 
and new territories) will be about 929,000 muids. 
The forecast does not deal with the crops grown 
by Indians and natives, but it seems probable that 
these classes of farmers will participate in the 
advancing production.” 


The automobile harvester appeared in Missouri 
wheat fields this season, near Hannibal, 
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_ IN THE COURTS 


Judge Wiest at Owosso, Mich., has granted C. 
H. Barrett a permanent injunction restraining H. 
N. Ainsworth from engaging in the elevator busi- 
ness or in the handling of hay, beans, flour or 
wool for twenty years in that vicinity. 

E. E. Adair and J. M. Lahart, two members 
of the corporation known as the Gribbin Adair 
Grain Co., have brought an action in the District 
Court at Minneapolis against Thomas Gribbin, 
in which they ask for an accounting and a settle- 
ment of the affairs of the company. 


An action in involuntary bankruptcy was filed 
at Wichita, on June 16, by P. D. Gardiner of 
Lexington, Mo., against Reynolds & Wells, grain 
and hay dealers; claim, $523.84. The petitioner 
alleges Reynolds & Wells last February illegally 
transferred the stock, fixtures and merchandise of 
the firm to J, R. Detweiser, to the injury of cred- 
itors, of whom he says there are twelve others. 


W. O. Kay, doing business at Salt Lake City as 
the Utah Grain and Elevator Co., has been sued 
by the Irrigated Lands Co. to recover damages 
in the sum of $1,470. Plaintiff alleges that pur- 
chase was made from defendant of 70,650 pounds 
of oats in April, 1908, to be delivered at Akin, 
Utah, at $1.90 per 100 pounds. The oats were 
purchased by sample and when the delivery was 
made it is alleged the oats were unfit for seed, 
for which purpose they were bought. 


The Texas Third Court of Civil Appeals has 
affirmed the case of the Werkheiser-Polk Mill 
Co, against H. H. Langford et al., an appeal from 
McLennan County, sustaining a judgment for 
alleged wrongful conversion of two carload ship- 
ments of oats. The oats were shipped by Lang- 
ford over thé M., K. & T. R. R. to be delivered 
to shipper’s order. The Werkheiser-Polk Co. se- 
eured the oats from the railroad without paying 
therefor and refused to pay for same, alleg- 
ing $110 due for defective oats delivered in the 
past. Langford sued the Werkheiser-Polk Co. and 
the Railroad Co. for $1,000 actual and $1,000 ex- 
emplary damages. He was awarded $868 actual 
damages and $250 exemplary damages against 
the Werkheiser-Polk Co. alone, the railroad being 
given judgment as against exemplary damages. 


The Court of ‘Errors and Appeals of New Jer- 
sey has sustained the verdict of the Supreme 
Court in the suit of Frank A. Champlain, trading 
as F. A. Champlain & Co., against Andrew S. 
Church, of Middlesex County, N. J. In 1905 
Church purchased a carload of grain from Cham- 
plain and signed a contract stipulating that the 
Western certificate of weight and grade be ac- 
cepted as final. When the car of corn reached 
South River, Church’s home, it was heated and 
spoiled, and he refused to pay $1,600, the con- 
tract price of the corn. Champlain brought suit 
and the case was tried in the Hssex County Cir- 
cuit of the Supreme Court about two years ago. 
a verdict being rendered for the full amount of 
the bill, with interest and costs. The case was 
then taken to the Court of Errors and Appeals. 


The action of North Star Grain & Lumber Co. 
against the Santa Fe R. R. Co, at Topeka begun 
under the reciprocal demurrage law of Kansas, 
on an allegation of failure to furnish cars on de- 
mand, for which the law provides $1 per day dam- 
ages, was put on trial on June 23, but after one 
day’s work continued until September. The 
declaration in the case contains over 100 counts. 
The testimony of C. A. Smith, manager of the 
grain company, who was on the stand during the 
day. was to the effect that during the fall of 
1905 over 100 orders for cars, placed by his com- 
pany for its grain stations at Princeton, Welder, 
Hall, Summit, Sharp, Waverly. LeLoun, Wellsville, 
and other places along the Santa Fe, were de- 
layed in the filling for periods of from two weeks 
to two months beyond the time limit fixed by 
law. The damage to the grain company and the 
fines for violation of the law amount to about 
$7,500. The railroad company attorneys are re- 
sorting to every legal technicality of the law in 
fighting the case. Several weeks prior to June 
22 an attempt was made to try the case before 
a jury, but the law points were so numerous 
and complex that it was agreed by consent to 
have the court try the case, and as this is an 
important test case between shipper and railroad, 
its judgment will be awaited with interest. 


With Kansas reporting four inches of rainfall at 
several points 6n July 2, and “wetness” wired from 
“the belt” generally, it would seem as though the 
seven-year drought theoristsw ere not taking any 
tricks at the moment. However, their superstition 
does not abate; and after the manner of Tim Fla- 
herty they will tell you to “wait, just wait till a 
while ago.”—Pope & Eckhardt Co. 


[For the “American Elevator and Grain Trade.’’] 


ILLINOIS LAW OF PUBLIC ELEVATORS. 


BY J. L. ROSENBERGER, 
Member of the Chicago Bar. 


The following is a brief of the recent decision 
of the Illinois Supreme Court in the case of the 
People ys. the Illinois Central Railroad Co. which 
involves the right of railroad companies to own 
and operate public warehouses (vide 84 North- 
eastern Reporter, 368): 

This was an information in the nature of a 
bill in equit? filed by the State’s Attorney of 
Cook County, on the relation of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, to enjoin the Dlinois Central 
Railroad Co., the Central Elevator Co., and cer- 
tain individuals who had the control and man- 
agement of certain public grain elevators, from 
discontinuing the operation of such grain eleva- 
tors as public warehouses of Class A. 

The question over which the most serious con- 
tention existed was whether the Railroad Com- 
pany had the power under its charter to maintain 
and operate, or cause to be operated, the eleva- 
tors in question as public warehouses of Class 
A. If the prayer for a perpetual injunction was 
granted, the duty of the Railroad Company to 
maintain these elevators as public warehouses 
would thereby be legally established. If the 
Railroad Company did not possess the power to 
directly engage in the warehouse business, it 
would seem to be paradoxical to compel it to 
contract with another to carry on such business 
and hold it responsible for the faithful obsery- 
ance of the decree by such third party. The 
general rule in regard to the powers .of corpora- 
tions, established by many decisions of this court, 
is that they may exercise those powers expressly 
given and such others as are necessary to carry 
the express powers into effect. 

There is nothing in the Illinois statute impos- 
ing the duty on a railroad company to furnish 
public warehouse facilities or to engage in the 
business of public warehousing and issue receipts 
to meet the wants or convenience of members 
of a trading exchange. It may be conceded that, 
as incidental to their duty to transport grain in 
bulk, railroad companies may under some circum: 
stances have the power to furnish storage room 
for grain at important transfer points tempo- 
rarily, to enable the owner to collect enough for 
a cargo where the grain is to be reshipped by 
water, and it is well known that many railroads 
do maintain grain elevators for such purposes; 
but such storage contemplates a rotation, so that 
no one shipper or consignee can monopolize all 
the storage room and hold the same indefinitely, 
or until the market seems to justify him in sell- 
ing his grain. The duty of a railroad company to 
the public, to transport all the grain that is offered 
for transportation, forbids the company from 
adopting a method of business which would per- 
mit third parties, over whom the company has 
no control, to use its storerooms and warehouses 
indefinitely, to the exclusion of other patrons and 
the embarrassment of the company in the per- 
formance of its duty as a carrier. 

The combined capacity of the two elevators 
in question was 2,500,000 bushels, which was 
less than 10 per cent of the grain annually trans- 
ported to Chicago by the Illinois Central Railroad 
Co. If the appellant’s contention was sustained, 
it would be possible for one buyer of grain to 
monopolize all the bins in these two elevators. 
One person might thus become the owner of all 
the grain in the elevators. The appellants would 
compel the railroad company, or its lessees in 
charge of the elevators, to issue such owner ware- 
house receipts for the grain stored. As long as 
the owner is willing to pay storage charges to a 
public warehouse, the court knows of no law 
limiting the time of storage. Under the possible 
condition suggested, the ability of the railroad 
company to serve the public would be dependent 
upon the will and pleasure of the owner of the 
grain in the elevators. While this might be a 
great convenience to persons engaged in trading 
on the Board of Trade, the court is unable to 


‘see how the public generally would be benefited, 


or the railroad company would thereby be the 
better able to discharge its duties as a carrier. 

The producer and consumer of grain alike re 
quire the services of railroad companies to trans- 
port grain from the former to the latter, but 
neither will be benefited by having the grain 
lodged in a public warehouse at some _ inter- 
mediate point for an indefinite time, in order to 
allow speculators to use the receipts representing 
such grain as a trading commodity. 

That a railroad company has no power, either 
express or implied, to own and operate a public 
warehouse as an incident to public purposes as 
a public carrier, is, in the court’s opinion, sup- 
ported by sound reason and authority. It was 
contended that the Railroad Company, having de- 
voted these elevators for a long term of years to 
use as public warehouses, had thereby become 


~~ 
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impressed with a pu Hie use, that is, with the 
right of the publie to have t use continued. If 
this argument were limited to the duty of the Rail- 
road Company to maintain these elevators for the 
use of shippers and buyers of grain who had for a 
long term of years enjoyed the right of temporary 
storage therein, and it were shown that such stor- 
age was in furtherance of the usual and ordinary 
business of transportation of grain, there would 
be more force in it. But the argument was not 
so limited. It went to the full length of the 
right claimed by the prayer of the information. 

The fallacy in this contention consisted in a 
failure to distinguish between the rights of the 
public and the rights of certain members of the 
Chicago Board of Trade. The court has already 
pointed out that the public interest did not seem 
to demand the permanent storage of grain in 
regular public warehouses and the issue of ware- 
house receipts in the manner. and for the pur- 
poses provided by the rules of the Board of 
Trade. If all the public warehouses in Chicago 
of Class A should cease to be regular, that is, 
cease to comply with the rules of the Board of 
Trade, by force of which their receipts would 
not be receivable on contracts for grain sold for 
future delivery, the court is not prepared to say 
that any public injury would result. True, it 
would no doubt affect the business of persons 
engaged in dealing in grain for future delivery. 
In no event can it be admitted that the railroad 
companies of the state owe any duty to the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade on the theory that the mem- 
bers of that corporation are the public, in the 
sense that property once devoted to a use which 
serves the purposes and convenience of the mem- 
bers of that exchange is thereby impressed with 
a public use, and cannot for that reason be with- 
drawn from such use. 


ASSOCIATIONS HANDLING DEALERS’ 
FREIGHT CLAIMS. 


The success of certain coal dealers’ associations 
in collecting claims against the railroad compan- 
ies for their members offers a suggestion to the 
implement dealers’ organizations, says Farm Im- 
plement News. The coal associations have found 
this to be a function for which they are well fitted 
and have succeeded in collecting many claims 
which the railroads had either refused to pay to 
the claimants or were delaying payment on one 
pretext or another an unreasonable time. 

It would be impracticable for any association to 
undertake to collect all of its members’ claims 
against the railroads, and we know of none that 
attempts to do that. In the cases to which we refer 
the associations render no assistance until the 
members have failed to collect properly filed and 
just claims within a reasonable time. The dealer 
is not expected to ask the association’s aid until 
it is apparent that the railroad company has no 
intention of paying, or has delayed payment beyond 
all reason. When the situation has reached this 
stage the association steps in and demands imme- 
diate payment in the name of its entire member- 
ship. 

One association with whose operations we are 
familiar recently collected a number of claims 
from three to four years old. These claims had 
been filed in due form by dealers, but were either 
contested or ignored by the railroad companies. 
One case is particularly interesting. The claim 
involved two lines and each tried to shift the 
responsibility to the other. After waiting nearly 
four years the dealer had about given up in despair 
when he learned that a certain association, to 
membership in which he was eligible, was collect- 
ing desperate claims for its members. He lost no 
time in joining and referring his claim to the sec- 
retary. The latter made demand on the delivering 
carrier and was told that the papers in the case 
were in the hands of the other road. The other 
road, replying to the secretary’s letter, said that 
it had no papers covering the case and had never 
seen the papers. Realizing that the delivering 
road had been trying to wear the ciaimant out the 
secretary demanded of it immediate payment under 
penalty of suit backed up by the association. He 
received a check for the amount of the claim by 
return mail. 

This incident exemplifies the adage that there is 
strength in numbers. The railroad immediately 
recognized an association where it would not recog- 
nize an individual dealer: If the implement deal- 
ers’ associations should undertake the same work 
and prove successful a big increase in membership 
would result, and with the added strength thus 
acquired the association would find it easier to 
overcome trade evils. 


The grain interests at Bellingham, Wash., desire 
to have an order issued whereby a state grain in- 
spector may be appointed with headquarters in 
Bellingham. 


July 15, 1968. 
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BARLEY and MALT 


On June 28 J. F. Shaeffer of Gridley, Cal., hauled 
to the local warehouse the first grain of the sea- 
son, a lot of excellent barley. His harvester was 
then at work on a barley field on the Howard 
Bros.’ lace that was turning out over sixteen 
sacks to the acre. 


The Superior Malting Co. has let the contract 
for the erection of a malting plant, to cost a 
quarter of a million dollars, at Hammond, Ind., 
and will also replace its elevator at that point, 
recently destroyed by fire, with qa $100,000 struc- 
ture. The malt house is to be built for the pur- 
pose of using a new malting process which has 
been invented by J, L. Price, who is now connected 
with the Superior Malting Co., and the process 
is said to be so much better than any which have 
yet been devised that it will revolutionize the 
manufacture of all malt products. 


THE BARLEY SITUATION. 

In considering the barley and malt situation 
of the years 1906, 1907 and 1908, the Government 
crop report is of importance. For the year of 
1907 it was 153,317,000 bushels of barley, from 
6,448,000 acres (yield per acre 23.8 bushels), or 
25,599,484 bushels Jess than in 1906, when the 
figure given in the Government crop report was 
178,916,484, from 6,323,757 acres (yield per acre 
28.3 bushels). Later on the Government cut this 
report to 147,192,000, which would give 6,125,000 
bushels more for 1907 than 1906. Still later it 
developed that the Government had overestimated 
both the number of acres and yield per acre, and 
it should read about 110,000,000 for 1906, says W. 
H. Prinz in the “American Brewers’ Review.” 

Most of this barley was feed barley, and when 
it became known that the malting barley was 
short, prices advanced greatly, and the maltsters 
that sold short, which were a good many, lost 
considerably, but filled their contracts. 

The season of 1907 started with low stocks of 
The Government estimate for 
1907 was more conservative, but still far from 
correct. It reads 153,317,000 bushels. [I think 
about 125,000,000 more correct. It is misleading 


for the Government to say that the standard, or 


Winchester, bushel for barley is 48 pounds, as they 
estimate the crop by measured or struck bushels. 
As for the last two crops, most of the bar- 
ley was very light weight. Taking the average 
weight of this last crop, which is below 40 pounds 
per bushel, this alone would mean a reduction of 
20.000,000 bushels, which would give us about 133, 
000,000 bushels. As I know of a few more mis- 
takes, which I do not care to mention, I think, 
as I said before, that about 120,000,000 to 125,000,- 
000 is correct. 

But not one-third of this amount is malting 
barley; much of it was spoiled by the cold and 
moist weather during harvest, and the greater 
part was of very light weight and fit only to mix 
with oats for feed. 

In former years the loss in cleaning ran up to 
5 per cent. For the year 1907 it runs up to as 
high as 20 per cent. Taking for granted that we 
have 45,000,000 bushels of malting barley, at least 
6,000,000 to 7,000,000 bushels must be deducted 
for cleaning. This leaves about 40,000,000 busheis 
of malting barley. When we consider the amount 
of barley shipped from the Pacific coast, and the 
reduced amount of malt used by the distillers on 
account of the financial panic and strike in Peoria, 
I think not much more will be used by our malt- 
sters. 

Another bad feature is that the barley of 1907 
does not give the usual amount of increase in 
malting. In former years this was from 10 to 15 
per cent. For 1907 barley, it is understood to be 
10 per cent, and in some cases hardly any at all. 
Then the brewer wonders why the maltster de- 
mands the price for the malt. Of course the malt- 
ster has no right to ask such high prices—that 
right belongs to the brewer, so as to enable him 
to sell his beer cheap, and reduce the quality of 
the same. 

Short barley crops are of no benefit to either 
brewer or maltster. The brewer will cut the 
amount of malt to the lowest limit, and not keep 
any more beer in storage than absolutely neces- 
sary. I found this to be the case in many brewer- 
ies. I am sorry that this should happen at this 
time, where it should be the aim of every brewer 
to better the quality of the beer. The maltster, 
on the other hand, will make many enemies of 
old customers who do not take into. consideration 
that they had the best of the deal for years and 
years. HMyerything is lovely as long as the price 
of barley is on the up grade, but as soon as the 
price drops, then there is trouble, and the brewer 
finds all kinds of fault wita the malt, and, although 
he has a contract for the season, he will buy malt 
from other maltsters where he can get it cheaper 


than his contract, and put off the delivery of his 
contract sometimes for years. 

It was high time the maltsters came together 
to put the business on a commercial basis. 

What was the cause of such a mixed and light- 
weight barley? The cold and moist spring and 
summer started the barley to stool, which pro- 
duced light and uneven heads, and the barley did 
not mature—was cut before it was ripe and not 
given a chance to mature in the straw. The result 
was the mixed, lightweight, unmatured barley 
that germinated unevenly, and the malt gave a 
reduced amount of extract of inferior quality. This 
was the case in many of our best barley raising 
states, 

In 1907 


the states raising the best barley were 


in the following order: South Dakota, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Wisconsin, Towa, Kansas, Nebraska, 


New York, Ohio, 
had mostly winter 
come last. 

The years of 1907 and 1908 were marked by 
many disturbing factors, as the financial panic, the 
ever-increasing prohibition movement, the cold and 
moist weather. But I still believe that with all 
that we shall have an inerease in the production 
of beer, and hope that the brewer will pay more 
attention to better the quality of the beer, and 
push the sale of bottle beer which goes into the 
home, and is the best temperance argument he 
can get. The “Hectoliterjagd”’ is responsible for 
much of his troubles. 


The last two states 
Illinois and Michigan 


Indiana. 
barley. 


The Eastern Indiana Grain Dealers’ Association 
held a quarterly meeting at Mounds Park, near An- 
derson, on June 22. The dealers were accompanied 
by their families and the affair suggested a big 
family reunion. A score or more of big baskets 
of dinner were spread on long tables on the veran- 
da of the park pavilion. During the afternoon the 
grain dealers had a short business session in the 
park band stand, when the wheat and other crop 
prospects, prices and other matters were discussed. 


OBITUARY 


P. 1 Spaulding died recently at BONET keegele: 
N. Y., aged 75 years. He was the founder of the 
Spaulding Blevator Co. at Warren, Minn. 

Cassius M. Coyle of Gridley, Ill., died June 29 
after an illness of several months. He was state 
representative in the Forty-fourth and Forty-fifth 
general assemblies. He was a banker and grain 
merchant. 


John Asbury Studabaker, son of a pioneer resi- 
dent of Muncie, Ind., died of dropsy in that city on 


June 14, aged 48. He was at one time associated 
with his father, who is still living, in the grain 
business, but later embarked in mercantile lines. 


A wife and one son survive him. 


George E. Balcom, aged 65 years, a prominent 
stock and grain broker of Atchison, Kan., committed 
suicide at that city July 4 by shooting himself 
through the brain. He was a prominent citizen 
and a member of the city council. No reason 
can be given for his act. He leaves a wife and 
two married daughters. 


Malcolm Morrison, agent for the Northwestern 
Elevator at Duluth, Minn., and a resident of that 
city for 17 years, met his death June 13 by being 
crushed between two cars while crossing the rail- 
road tracks. Cars were being switched and he 
was caught between the bumpers. He left a wife, 
a son and three daughters. 


Charles F, Cole, a prominent citizen of Hunting- 
ton, Mass., died June 14 of heart disease with 
complications. He was 70 years old. In 1884 Mr. 
Cole bought the grain business then carried on 
in Huntington by M. R. and J. H. Fiske. This 
business he enlarged, adding hay and shingles and 
fertilizer, and successfully carried on same until 
his death. He leaves a widow and two children. 


Willis J. Jennison, member of the milling firm 
of Gregory, Jennison & Co., and connected with 
several elevator companies, died at his home in 
Minneapolis, Minn., on June 11, after a short illness. 
He went to Minnesota in 1872 and to Minneapolis 
in 1893, since which time he has been prominent 
in the grain and milling interests of the North- 
west. 


Robert Muir, a wellknown grain merchant of 
Winnipeg, Man., and head of the firm of R. Muir 
& Co., died suddenly on June 27. Mr. Muir was 
born in Ontario in 1850 and had been a citizen of 
Winnipeg for 30 years. He was engaged in flour 
milling and the grain trade since 1886. He was a 
prominent member of the Grain Exchange and his 
opinions were listened to with respect. In 1898 he 
occupied the president’s chair and served in some 
official capacity for that organization almost ever 
since. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


charge. The railroads finally reduced the charge occasion of the confer c was said on 
to $3, but the committee was not satisfied and con- either side about storage char 3; and the defend- 
tinued its efforts. On June 26, however, it an- ant’s division freight agent, referring to the same 


The Pennsylvania R, R. Co, has given orders to 
repair all box cars now standing on sidings, in or- 
der that the road may be prepared for a future de- 
mand for cars. 


Complaints have been filed at Washington by the 


nounced that it was satisfied with the present re- 
duction and: would take no further action. 

In this connection the New York Journal of Com- 
merce says that the railroads are not wholly to 
blame for the situation, because the canal carriers’ 
rates are only %c below the rail rates, whereas it 


interview, says: “I am frank to say that the ques- 
tion of storage did not occur to me.” 

In a letter of the same date confirming the oral 
understanding arrived at between the parties the 
complainant states: “It is also understood that you 


Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce charging that shoula be low enough to get the grain. do not agree to furnish cars for this grain in any ‘ 

five railroads discriminated in favor of Chicago and . = stated time, but that movements will be made as h 

against Milwaukee in handling grain. SS Fp as Paik cs will permit.” 
Rates on grain and grain products from territory STORAGE CHARGES IN TRANSIT. ‘ng a plea canta: Separates, yecsta Sees 

east of the Mississippi River have been made the —S leGal vralnciaaeacne sprit ee ‘ae S raatae 


same to St. Louis as to East St. Louis, and also 
from St. Louis and East St, Louis to consuming 
territory in the Hast. 

An advance in freight rates of four cents a bar- 
rel on flour, three cents per 100 pounds on meat 
and two cents per 100 pounds on grain has been 
announced by railroads from Western points to 
Georgia, effective August 1. 

The Supreme Court of Oklahoma in a decision 
handed down on June 23 affirms tne exclusive 
power of the Corporation Commission to fix rail- 
road rates within the state, subject to appeal from 
their action to the supreme court. 


The transportation department of the Chicago 
Board of Trade announces that, “Effective July 27, 
1908, the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific railway 
has issued a tariff on grain from its territory in 
Iowa, Minnesota and South Dakota to Memphis, 
Tenn., Mobile, Ala., and when for export to New 
Orleans, La., via Chicago, with transit privileges, 
at rates equal to those made through other gate- 
ways. The rates are shown in C., R. I. & P. rail- 
way G. F, D. No. 19684—B and supplements Nos. 
16 and 18 thereto, and are applicable via the Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois railroad and connections. 
By the use of this tariff this market can reach the 
southeastern and Carolina territories on an equal- 
ity of rates made via St. Louis and other gateways. 
This tariff applies the transit rules of the joint 
rate inspection bureau.” 


EXPORT RATES. 


The advantages held by Montreal on export rates 
for grain, begun with the opening of navigation, has 
substantially destroyed the export business on 
erain via our Atlantic ports. All the grain ex- 
changes on the coast are affected by a situation 
described by the New York Produce Exchange in a 
resolution adopted on June 17, as follows: 

Whereas, The all water rate on grain from Du- 
luth and Fort William, delivered f. o. b, to steamer 
at Montreal, including extra insurance, is 4.25c. 
while the rate from the same points via, Buffalo to 
New York is 7.40c, a discrimination of practically 
314 to 4 cents a bushel; 

Whereas, The lake and rail rate from Georgian 
Bay ports to f. o. b. Montreal is 4.75c, against 
7.40c via Buffalo to New York or Boston, a dis- 
crimination of 2.65c per bushel; : 

Whereas, There is no doubt but that the rates 
now maintained by the trunk lines from Buffalo are 
operating to the serious detriment of this port, 
Montreal having booked since the opening of navi- 
gation 8,000,000 bushels, while New York has se- 
cured but a little more than 2,000,000 bushels; 

Whereas, A number of steamers have already 
been withdrawn from the Atlantic trade and others 
will probably be taken off if the present conditions 
continue; therefore be it 

Resolved, That a special committee be appointed 
by the president to confer with the proper railroad 
officials and to respectfully urge upon them the 
imperative necessity of immediate action in order 
that the present commerce from Montreal may be 
met and the export business through New York be 
restored. > 

This committee consisted of J. Ward Warner, 
chairman; James F. Parker, Yale Kneeland, Will- 
iam H. Kemp and A. C. Fetterolf. The last named 
represents the International Mercantile Marine 
Company. 

The committee laid their case before the Trunk 
Line Asociation; but on June 26 that body that 
“the conditions of traffic and the high price paid 
for labor would not permit of any concessions at 
this time.” 

The trade on the Atlantic Seaboard has not 
given up the struggle for equalization; but up to 
now there is no appearance of success for them. 

In the meantime, while the railroads refused to 
grant any concession on export grain rates, they 
have made a reduction of $2 in the lighterage 
charge in New York harbor, on split cars, making 
the rate now $1 for each extra delivery. Formerly 
the railroads made no charge for lighterage on ex- 
port shipments, but last February they announced 
that $5 would be charged thereafter on each extra 
delivery. This caused a protest from the shippers, 
and a special committee was appointed by the 
_New York Produce Exchange to confer with the 
railroads and try to get them to withdraw the 


The Interstate Commerce Commission recently 
decided an interesting point in the case of Chas. 
England & Co. vs. B. & O. R. R., ordering a refund 
of $488.61 by the B. & O. R. R., this sum being the 
total of $298.18 storage charges at West Fairport, 
O., and $190.43 insurance on the grain in question 
while in store. 

The facts are substantially these: In October, 
1906, England & Co. bought 50,000 bushels of 
rye at Manitowoc, Wis., to be delivered at Balti- 
more. As the railroads were then crowded with 
business, a conference was had by England & Co. 
with the B, & O. people, on the basis of which the 
rye was sent through the lakes to West Fairport, 
where it was put into the B. & O. elevator on the 
understanding that it was to be forwarded there- 
from as rapidly as cars could be obtained for that 
purpose. Although not so understood by the par- 
ties at the time, there was a tariff in force cover- 
ing “insurance and storage on ex-lake grain at 
West Fairport,’ which contemplated that shippers, 
before making purchases of grain at lake ports, 
should make a previous arrangement, or contract, 
with the Railroad as to the time of shipment and 
quantity of grain, so that the Railroad might make 
its preparations for the necessary car equipment. 
The tariff provided that the responsibility of the 
Railroad for the grain would not begin until it was 
actually delivered into the elevator; that when a 
contract was made before the grain was taken out 
of the lake vessel into the elevator the grain 
would be considered “as for immediate shipment” 
unless otherwise ordered; in such case the defend- 
ant Railroad undertook to insure the grain at its 
own expense and to hold it without storage charges 
until it could conveniently supply cars for the 
movement; on the other hand, when the shipper 
ordered the grain to be held in West Fairport 
he could have free storage for ten days, but insur- 
ance for that period was to be charged against 
him as well as insurance and storage after the ten 
days; and when the grain was ordered out the 
rates then in effect were to apply. 

[The rye was put into the elevator on November 
17, 1906, and on November 19 England & Co. re- 
quested the defendant Railroad to expedite ship- 
ment as rapidly as possible; the first shipment 
went out on November 27 and others at intervals 
until January 19, when the last carload went for- 
ward.] The Commission’s decision then continues 
as follows (we quote from a reproduction in the 
Traffic Record): 

Such being the terms of the tariff then in force, 
what were the circumstances under which the com- 
plainant delivered the grain to the defendant and 
the defendant received it from the complainant? 
Was it received for immediate shipment or as a 
storage shipment? On that point there is a sharp 
conflict of testimony. The complainant insists 
that the grain was delivered to the defendant and 
received by it for immediate shipment. He con- 
tends, therefore, that it was held in storage by the 
defendant only for its own convenience and be- 
cause of its inability to supply cars to move it; and 
therefore that the defendant had no right to make 
any charges against the complainant either for 
storage or for insurance. The defendant, on the 
other hand, asserts that it reached a definite un- 
derstanding with the complainant that the grain 
was to be received as a storage shipment and not 
for immediate shipment; and that consequently 
the complainant was liable for the storage and in- 
surance charges. 

If good faith be attributed to all the witnesses 
who testified, and the record does not warrant us 
in not doing so, it is apparent that the minds of 
the parties never met with respect to this transac- 
tion. There can be no doubt that the agent of the 
complainant and of the defendant, in their con- 
ference on October 26, 1906, both understood that 
the grain could not immediately go forward. But 
a careful review of the whole record leads us to 
the conelusion that the complainant, desiring the 
rye as soon as he could get it, understood that 
the defendant would receive it for immediate ship- 
ment—that is to say, for shipment as promptly 
as it could conveniently supply the necessary cars 
to move it forward, and that the defendant, on 
the other hand, understood that the complainant 
would deliver the grain to it as a storage ship- 
ment. Counse] for the Railroad admits that on the 


of the defendant then in force. In explaining the 
distinction between an immediate shipment and a 
storage shipment counsel for the defendant on 
argument stated, what in substance appears in its 
published tariff, that an immediate shipment was 
where the grain was intended to go straight 
through to destination; in such case no delay is 
involved except for the convenience of the rail- 
road in providing cars; and any delay therefore 
is at its expense with respect to storage and insur- 
ance charges. In the case of a storage shipment 
the grain is ordered by the shipper to be held 
in storage until he gets ready to have it go for- 
ward and so orders. There is nothing in the 
record indicating that the complainant desired the 
grain to be held in storage at West Fairport, or 
that he ever so ordered; on the contrary, the 
whole record indicates his desire to have the rye 
reach its eastern destination as soon as possible. 


Without undertaking to analyze in detail all the 
correspondence between the parties or to examine 
further the testimony supplementing it, we are 
satisfied that although the shortage in the defend- 
ant’s car equipment and the probability that the 
movement of the rye to destination would be de- 
layed for some time were perfectly understood by 
the complainant, there was nevertheless no defin- 
ite and clear understanding between the parties 
as to whether the grain was to be received by the 


defendant for immediate shipment or as a storage° 


shipment, as those terms are used in the defend- 
ant’s published tariff. ; 

As ‘the minds of the parties did not meet with 
respect to the nature of the transaction, on what 
theory may we arrive at a solution of the contro- 
versy? Rule 2 of the tariff referred to provides 
that “grain will be considered as for immediate 
shipment (as promptly as car supply will permit), 
unless otherwise ordered.” In the absence of a 
definite understanding between the parties as to 
whether it was to be an immediate shipment or a 
storage shipment, we think that this rule must be 
applied. Certainly it cannot be said that the com- 
plainant desired or affirmatively ordered the grain 
to be held at West Fairport. And the mere fact 
that he understood that there would be a delay in 
getting cars to move the rye out of West Fairport 
does not of itself justify us in holding that he 
agreed that the defendant would receive it as a 
storage shipment and not for immediate shipment. 
A storage shipment under the rule referred to not 
only implies an affirmative order by the shipper 
to hold the grain in storage at West Fairport, but 
it requires an affirmative order for loading it out 
of the elevator and moving it forward to destina- 
tion. Certainly the complainant did not order the 
grain held in storage, and the record shows that 
the defendant understood that it was at liberty 
at any time after receiving the grain to move it 
out at its own convenience and without further 
orders from the complainant. ‘ 

After carefully considering the whole record, we 
have come to the conclusion that under Rule 2 of 
the tariff and in the absence of a definite under- 
standing between the parties, the defendant must 
be held to have received the complainant’s rye as 
for immediate shipment; for it is not affirmatively 
shown to have been “otherwise ordered” by the 
complainant as provided in that rule. Having re- 
ceived the grain for immediate shipment the de- 
fendant was under the obligation, according to the 
terms of its tariff schedule, to supply cars for the 
forward movement as rapidly as its convenience 
would permit, and in the meantime to insure and 
store the grain at its own expense. This view 
requires us also to hold that the $488.61 paid by 
the complainant to defendant in order to secure 
the delivery of the grain to him at destination 
was an overcharge and must be repaid to the com- 
plainant. It is proper to add that the defendant’s 
tariff then in force covering the storage and insur- 
ance of ex-lake grain at West Fairport was not 
a lawful tariff in that while providing for storage 
it failed to fix the amount of the storage charges 
or to establish, by reference to other tariffs or 
otherwise, any specific basis for estimating the 
charges. The tariff now in force in that behalf 
is defective in the same respect and ought im- 
mediately to be amended: In its present form the 
tariff is unlawful. 
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The CO-OPERATIVES 


The Farmers’ HDlevator Co. at Colton, S. D., ran 
behind $700 on last year’s crop. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Milroy, Minn., 
hopes to “break even” in the past year’s work. 

The Farmers’ Elevator and Fuel Co., Seaforth, 
Minn., netted a loss of} $462.60 on last year’s crop. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co., Clara City, Minn., 
used all their 1907-1908 profits to pay old debts. 


The Fairmont Farmers’ Elevator Co., Fairmont, 
Minn., had to pass its dividend on last crop 
year’s work, 

The Bird Island Farmers’ Elevator Co., Bird 
Island, Minn., closed the year in debt, as it did in 
1906 and 1907. 


The Farmers’ Milling and Elevator Co., Hllen- 
dale, Minn., has increased its debt limit from 
$1,000 to $5,000. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co. at Bridgewater, 
S. D., has levied an assessment of $15 per share, 
payable immediately. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co. at Seneca, Ill., netted 
a loss on last crop year’s work of $4,850 and dis- 
covered a book shortage of $18,000. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Elevator Co., Iowa 
Fails, Ja., handled 158,321 for the crop year to 
June 1. It has abandoned the live stock busi- 
ness, 

The Farmers’ Terminal Elevator and Grain Co., 
Hankinson, N. D., has adopted a penalty rule of 
le with withholding of dividend checks until any 
such accrued fines shall be paid. 

The Farmers’ Grain Co., Devils Lake, N. D., is 
devoting its surplus to “purchasing or building 
elevators at points where there seems to be a 
demand for a farmers’ elevator.” 

W. G. Ruby of Augusta and J. Y. Callahan of 
Enid were elected president and secretary re- 
spectively of the Oklahoma Independent Grain 
Dealers’ Association at the annual session at Enid, 
on June 15. Only a few members were present. 


The Farmers’ Grain and Supply Co. at Spokane, 
Wash., is the largest organization of the kind in 
the Pacific Northwest. It has over 1,400 stock- 
holders, and operates 20 warehouses in the In- 
land Empire, most of which are on the Washing- 
ton Central Ry. 

The annual meeting of the New Ulm Farmers’ 
Elevator Co. was held at New Ulm, Minn., on 
June 20, but reporters of the local papers were 
excluded. It appeared that the company handled 
62,000 bushels of grain, 3,800 bags and over 1,000 
tons of coal, as well as salt, but was not able to 
pay its 260 shareholders a dividend. 

The Farmers’ Grain Co, of Pleasanton, Neb., 
during the past crop year handled 139,563 bushels 
of grain at that station and made a net profit of 
$1,537.31 or 30 per cent, of which $610 was paid 
out in dividends. The remaining $927 was ex- 
pended in grain dividends to the shareholders, 
who were sold only 44.4 per cent of the grain 
handled by the company. This gives stockholders 
a 27 per cent dividend. 

Secretary W. C. Macfadden of the Independent 
Grain Shippers’ Association told that body at its 
Devil’s Lake meeting in June that a commission 
house and a hospital or cleaning elevator would be 
established at the head of the lakes, “The com- 
mittee appointed to organize a commission com- 
pany,” said Mr. Macfadden, “made their report, 
showing that a large block of stock had been sold, 
and assured the delegates that it would only be a 
matter of weeks until a cleaning house would be 
established.” 


Net profits not expended in dividends: Farm- 
ers’ Elevator Co., Wanamingo, Minn., $1,000; ditto 
at Union, Ia., small; Fr. Co-operative Grain and 
Elevator Co., Manson, fa,, $1,700 on business ag- 
gregating $136,700; Fr. Elevator Co., Olivia, Minn., 
$673.44 on business aggregating $86,441.39; O. Fr. 
Elevator and Mercantile Co., Owatonna, Minn., 
amount not given, called “good;” Piper Fr. Ele- 
vator Co., Calhoun Co., Ia., $2,391.89; Fr. Elevator 
Co., Hayfield, Minn., $500, “a pleasant surprise;”’ 
Allison Fr, Elevator Co., Allison, Ia., small sur- 
plus; Fr, Elevator Co., Morgan, Minn., $400; Co- 
operative Elevator Co., Hutchinson, Minn., small 
amount, ($27.41), carried to surplus; Fr. Elevator 
Co., Lamberton, Minn., $800. 

Dividends reported: Farmers’ Elevator Co., 
Pukwana, S. D., 30 per cent and $1,000 to surplus; 
Fr. Terminal Elevator and Grain Co., Hankinson, 
N. D., 20 per cent; Fr. Mill and Elevator Co., 
Hankinson, N. D., 20 per cent, with premium of 
2c on all grain sold by stockholders; and $1,000 
to surplus; Fr. Grain Co., Devils Lake, N. D., 6 
per cent; Fr. Elevator Co., Dickey, N. D., 50 per 
cent and 19 per cent to surplus; Fr. Elevator Co., 
Canton, S. D., 20 per cent and 2% per ‘cent to sur- 
plus; Page Fr, Elevator Co., Page, N. D., 7 per cent 
on business aggregating $441,000; Jolley Fr. Hle- 


vator Co., Jolley, Ia., 50 per cent; Fr. Elevator Co., 
Pratt, Kan., 75 per cent; Fr. Elevator & Coal Co., 
Austin, Minn., 15 per cent; Fr, Elevator Co., West- 
brook, Minn., 10 per cent; Fr, Elevator Co., Ver- 
milion, 8S, D., 15 per cent; Fr. Elevator Co., Sher- 
wood, N. D., 12 per cent; and sinking fund to give 
shares a value of $3.50; Fr, Elevator Co., Lafay- 
ette, Minn., 15 per cent; North Star Grain Co., 
Springfield, Minn., 20 per cent; Hedron Elevator 
Co., Hedrum, Minn., 25 per cent; Fr. Elevator Co., 
Winthrop, Minn., 5 per cent; Fr. Elevator Co., 
Hurley, S. D., 20 per cent; Fr. Elevator Co., But: 
falo Lake, Minn., 10 per cent. 


, 


The Manitoba Grain Growers’ Association, at a 
meeting held in June, adopted the following reso- 
lution: “Resolved, That having carefully con- 
sidered the bill introduced in the Senate to 
amend the Manitoba grain act, we express our 
hearty appreciation of the proposed amendments 
in so far as they relate to the handling of grain 
at initial points, but wish to express our disap- 
pointment at no provision being made to remove 
the control and operation of the terminals from 
the grain dealers; and we reiterate the represen- 
tations already made by the delegation of West- 
ern grain growers to the government, that no 
system of supervision will effectively prevent the 
tampering with and mixing of grain in store or in 
passing through those elevators while they are 
operated by those interested in the grain; and, 
further, that nothing short of the operating of the 
terminal and transfer elevators by the govern- 
ment will properly safeguard the grain in transit 
from being subject to manipulation, or will be 
satisfactory to the Western grain growers or re- 
store public confidence in the result obtained at 
those elevators; and, further, that a clause be 
inserted in the act to make the hypothecating of 
stored grain to a bank, by a warehouseman, a 
criminal offense.” 


GRAIN MARKET IN MOROCCO. 


At the first glance one of the big grain “stores” 
on a busy day gives the impression of a simple 
primitive style of business. Singly or in groups, 
camels, each with four or five hundredweight of 
grain in the palmetto sacks which they carry, 
swing slowly into the open yards, and, at a word 
from the driver and a tap from his stick at the 
back of the foreleg, drop to their knees with a 
smash which ought to break every bone in the 
kneejoint, and grumble furiously till the loads are 
rolled from their backs, Before breakfast several 
hundred camels may have reached one “store,” 
and half a dozen loud-voiced measurers, scooping at 
the grain as hard as they can,seem to make little 
impression on the little hills of variously colored 
grain through which camels and men have to 
thread their way. 

This bringing of grain in such profusion into the 
“stores” seems a simple enough business, but to 
secure the supply requires considerable organiza- 
tion. Each merchant, for instance, is at the head 
of a large number, perhaps fifty or more, of “pro. 
tected” Moors. These men are Officially recognized 
as his agents, and they are to some extent secure 
from the oppression of the Moorish government. 
Many of them live in places perhaps fifty or a 
hundred miles distant from the coast, and are 
frequently the most influential men in the tribes 
to which they belong. Trading sometimes with 
their own money, sometimes with money or goods 
supplied by the merchant who “protects” them, 
they act as channels through which produce, often 
from remote places in the Atlas, is conveyed to the 
“store” for which they work, and in return they 
look to the merchant who employs them for help 
in all their troubles—legal, political and financial. 

Only a man of considerable personal influence 
and knowledge of the country can obtain the best 
men for his agents, and these will only do good 
work so long as the prestige of their employer, 
and his power to render them efficient help in their 
troubles, remain undiminished,—Living Age, 


If hot winds do not injure the grain, northern 
Idaho expects a bumper crop. In the Nez Perce, 
Vollmer and Grangeville sections conditions are 
exceptionally favorable. 


Under an enactment of the last general assem- 
bly in Connecticut the “bucket-shops” in that state 
ended their business June 30. The penalty for 
violation of the law is a fine of from $500 to $1,000 
and imprisonment of not more than a year. 


Who would have predicted that the receipts of 
oats in this market for the first six months of the 
year would exceed by 3,000,000 bushels the re- 
ceipts of like period last year? Especially note- 
worthy because the receipts of corn were 20,000,- 
000 bushels less, Even in June the arrivals of 
oats were 135 cars more than in June, 1907, while 
the arrivals of corn were 8,023 cars less——Pope & 
Eckhardt Co., July 1. 
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FIRES- CASUALTIES 


The Atlantic Elevator at Tenney, Minn., was 
struck by lightning in a recent heavy storm, 

The Fox Elevator at Sinclair, Ill., was struck 
by lightning recently, which left a large hole in it. 

The Pacific Elevator Co.’s elevator at Belview. 


Minn., was damaged to the extent of $50 by 
lightning July 5. 

The W. W. Cargill Co.’s elevator at Delevan, 
Minn., was recently destroyed by fire. It was in- 
sured for $4,500. 

The Duluth Elevator at Auburn, N. D., was 


struck by lightning June 27, and burned to the 
ground. It contained some grain. 

The Richmond Blevator at Emmett, Mich., was 
lifted from its foundations by a severe storm on 
June 9, and may have to be torn down. 

Horner Bros. sustained a fire loss of about $20 
at their elevator at Caruthersville, Mo., June 17. 
Insurance is carried to the amount of $5,000, 

Considerable damage was done recently by the 
wind to the elevator at Nashua, Minn, The roof 
was partly blown off and the office damaged, 

The Hampton, Ill., grain elevator was destroyed 
by fire June 24, The loss is estimated at $5,000, 
with $4,000 insurance. The fire originated in the 
eob house. 

EK. H, Reed’s elevator at St. Paul, Neb., was 
struck by lightning on June 15 and considerably 
damaged, It is a new one, having been erected 
only last year. 


The Botsford-Jenks Elevator Co.’s elevator at 
East St. Louis, Ill., was slightly damaged by 
lightning recently. . Insurance is carried to the 


amount of $110,000. 

The Alma Elevator Co, at Alma, Mich., sustained 
a total fire loss on June 12. The cause of the fire 
was unknown. Insurance was carried in three 
companies amounting to $2,500. 

The large grain elevator at Gilboa, Ohio, owned 
by Dean & Co., was totally 
24. It started in the cob house from an unknown 
cause, The estimated loss is $15,000. 

At Clarks Grove, Minn., an elevator was blown 
to the ground, crops pelted down by hail, and 
$100,000 worth of damage done to property in and 
about the town during a storm on June 22. 

The West Side Elevator at Talbot, Ind., was 
burned down on June 23. It was owned by F, A. 
Vant, and was valued at $6,500, partially insured. 
About $600 worth of corn was destroyed. Cause 
of fire unknown. 

The Clearwater, Minn., elevator and warehouse 
of the Dakota Elevator Co. were burned to the 
ground June 20. The fire is believed to have been 
the work of an incendiary. The loss is $5,000, 
with partial insurance. 

During a storm of June 18 the grain elevator of 


M, Stephenson & Son at Sargeant, Minn., was 
struck by lightning and burned to the ground, In- 
surance was carried to the extent of $5,000. Mr. 


Stephenson will rebuild at once, 

The Diller (Neb.) Farmers’ Grain Co. suffered 
a loss during the high water in June through 500 
bushels of high-priced corn and wheat getting 
wet, The grain was stored in the lower bins of 
the elevator that extend into the basement. 

The big grain house of G. S. Tutt at Boonville, 
Mo., burned down June 15. Sparks from a passing 
train are thought to have started the fire. The 
building was empty, but is quite a loss to its 
owner, as it was a very substantial structure. 

The Duluth Elevator at Gilby, N. D., was burned 
to the ground June 16, together with 3,000 bushels 
of wheat and a small quantity of flour and feed. 
The capacity of the elevator was 30,000 bushels. 
The loss is several thousand dollars, covered by 
insurance, 

The Turner Hudnut Co. of Pekin, Ill., sustained 
damage to the extent of $150 to its elevator at 
Haston, Ill, during a severe electric storm on 
June 20, Insurance of $4,500 is carried in the Michi- 
gan Millers’ and in the Millers’ National Insurance 
companies. 

Fire destroyed the elevator of D. H. Curry & 
Co, at New Holland, Ill., on June 27. It is supposed 
that a spark from an engine ignited a bird’s nest 
in the top of the elevator. The loss is said to be 
covered by insurance. The elevator contained 
about 1,500 bushels of oats. 

East Boston’s waterfront for a quarter of a mile 


was destroyed by fire on July 8, including the 
Boston & Albany Grain Blevator, one of the 
largest in New England, and several piers. The 


loss is estimated at $1,020,000, of which the Boston 
& Albany sustains a $1,000,000 loss, the insurance 
amounting to about $850,000. The elevator was 
almost empty. Its capacity was 500,000, and only 
21,000 bushels was stored in it at the time. The 


destroyed by fire June~ 
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cause of the fire is not known. The elevator and 
all the piers will be rebuilt. 

The elevator of James A. Goudy at Stanton, 
Minn., was burned on June 14. The fire was be- 
lieved to have been caused by sparks from a loco- 
motive. About 300 bushels of grain was in the 
elevator. Insurance on the plant amounted to 
$3,200, and on the stock to $1,500. 


The grain elevator of W. H. Luesing & Co., at 
Louisville, Ky., was destroyed by fire June 22. It 
was a frame structure, covered with corrugated 
iron, four stories high. The loss on the building 
is estimated at $4,500 and on the stock $2,000, 
both losses partly covered by insurance. 


Inkster Bros.’ elevator at Dickeys, near Kanka- 
kee, Ill., was burned down on June 25. The fire 
was caused by friction in the cogs of the machin- 
ery, which had become overheated by almost 
continuous use. Three box cars, one of which 
had been loaded with grain, were also destroyed. 

An old Chicago Jandmark known as the City 
Elevator, located at Thirteenth Street and the 
river, was totally destroyed by fire on the evening 
of June 15. The building was empty and was be- 
ing razed in order to widen the river at that point. 
It is reckoned that the salvage in the elevator 
would have brought $25,000. It was built 25 years 
ago. 

The feed store and warehouse of the R. B, Liles 
Grain Co. at Colorado Springs, Colo., were des- 
troyed by fire on June 11, entailing a loss of $20,- 
000. The hay and grain, valued at $6,500, was not 
insured, but the building, valued at $13,000, was 
insured for $9,000. The warehouse will be re- 
built. The fire is thought to have been of incen- 
diary origin. 

Fred Cash’s grain elevator, two miles from 
Hume, Ill, together with 25,000 bushels of oats 
and 4,000 bushels of shelled corn, owned by Bart- 
lett, Kuhn & Co. of Terre Haute, Ind., was des- 
troyed by fire on June 8. The loss on the elevator 
is $10,000, with $8,000 insurance. The grain was 
valued at $14,300 and was partly insured. The 
fire is believed to have been incendiary. 


The big flour mill of the Cornishville Milling 
Co. at Cornishville, Ky., and the elevator, sawmill 
and corncrib adjoining, were totally destroyed, on 
June 15, by fire of unknown origin. The loss is 
estimated at $12,000, with only $6,000 insurance. 
W. H. and O. H. De Baun were the principal own- 
ers. A large quantity of wheat was in the eleva- 
tors. The owners are undecided as to rebuilding. 


The elevator at Atkinson, Ind., owned by L. 
Greenwood and Robert Bell, was totally destroyed 
by fire June 29. The exact loss is not known, but 
the insurance amounted to $8,000. Within two days 
following the date of the fire the elevator was to 
have passed into the hands of Messrs. Bauman, 
McConnell and McClellan, and the deal was prac- 
tically closed. The price was to have been $14,- 
000. Three carloads of grain were in the elevator 
When it burned. 


The little town of Pukewana, about 50 miles 
west of Mitchell, S, D., was nearly wiped out of 
existence by a tornado on June 27. It lasted about 
five minutes, but in that time absolutely destroyed 
nearly fifteen stores and residences, blew down 
two large elevators and did not leave one house 
that was not wrecked to some extent. Hail ac- 
companied the tornado and completed the work of 
destruction, ruining all the crops of the entire 
country passed over. No estimate of the damage, 
which was large, could be secured. 

Duluth, Minn., suffered a loss of $1,000,000 by 
fire, on June 26, which started in Elevator D, owned 
by the Consolidated Elevator Co. A small ex- 
plosion, the origin of which cannot be accounted 
for, was quickly followed by the bursting of flames 
through the roof of the elevator, The theory was 
advanced by officials of the company that the fire 
might have been started by friction in the ma- 
chinery, probably in one of the upper stories. 
Sparks may have fallen into piles of the dry grain 
dust, causing the explosion which spread the fire. 
The elevator was totally destroyed, also No, 1 dock 
and sheds of the Northern Pacific, which burned 
to the water’s edge. It was only by the greatest 
vigilance and extreme effort that other surrounding 
property was saved. The elevator was valued at 
$300,000, and contained 377,000 bushels of wheat, 
valued at $403,390; 227,000 bushels of flax, valued 
at $274,670, and 7,000 bushels of barley, valued at 
$3,360. The total loss to the Consolidated Com- 
pany is estimated at $981,420, covered by a total in- 
surance in many companies of $1,087,000 on build- 
ings and $511,000 on grain. The company is mostly 
controlled by Boston capital, and George Spencer 
of Duluth is the president. The elevator’ will be 
rebuilt at once. The debris was still burning five 
days after the fire, and it was stated that the work 
of rebuilding would begin as soon as the ruins 
were cool, There were a number of bidders for 
the damaged grain (the salvage from which goes 
to the insurance companies), the Brooks Elevator 
Co, of Minneapolis bidding $40,000 for it, 
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LATE PATENTS 


Issued on June 9, 1908. 


Grain Door for Cars.—Walter S. Williams, Clin- 
ton, Ill., assignor of one-third to William Hast- 
ings and one-third to Charles W. Pifer, Clinton, 
Ill. Filed November 27, 1907. No. 890,002. See 
cut. 


Portable Grain Elevator—Joseph E. Camp, 
Washington, Ill., assignor to Camp Bros. & Co., 
Metamora, Ill. Filed April 8, 1905. No. 890,021. 
See cut. 


Grain Dump.—Joseph E. Camp, Washington, 
Ill., assignor to Camp Bros: & Co., Metamora, Ill. 
Filed June 15, 1905. No. 890,022. See cut. 


Belt Conveyor System.—Joseph B. Monette, 
Providence, Ill. Filed February 17, 1908. No. 
890,292. 


Issued on June 16, 1908. 


Apparatus for Bleaching Grain.—William L. 
Harvey and William Tweedale, Chicago, Ill. Filed 
February 24, 1904. No, 890,644. See cut. 


890.717. 


eI] 
800,021. | 


Grain Door.—Frank T. Slayton, St. Joseph, Mo., 
assignor to Bender Car Door Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. Filed March 23, 1907. No. 890,717. See cut. 


Machine for Drying, Scouring and Cleaning 
Grain.—Henry P. Crockett, Battle Creek, Mich., 
assignor to Alanson M. Keeney, Augusta, Mich, 
Filed October 21, 1907. No. 890,758. 


Issued on June 23, 1908. 


Grain Screening Machine.—Anthony H. Baenen, 
Jamestown, N. D. Filed November 25, 1907. No. 
891,654. See’ cut. 

Feed for Grain, Ore and Mineral Separators.— 
William Gray, Lincoln, Neb. Filed October 23, 
1906. No. 891,688. 


Issued on June 30, 1908. 


Seed Hopper.—Osecar W. 
Texas. Filed August 8, 1907. 
Cult. 

Grain Door.—Edgar B. Gilleland, Topeka, Kan., 
assignor, by direct and mesne assignments, of 
one-fourth to David Bolick and one-fourth to J. A. 
Rosen, Topeka, Kan. Filed November 19, 1907. 
No. 891,926.° See cut. 


Severson, Mabank, 
No, 891,869. See 


The elevator of the Union Grain and Coal Co. 
at Anderson, Ind., was damaged by fire, June 12, 
to the amount of about $10,000. The cause of the 
fire is unknown. It started near the ground in 
the dust chute, which, being open through to the 
top of the elevator, afforded a draft and the fire 
soon broke out at the roof, entirely destroying the 
top story. The value of cement as an outside 
covering for buildings was demonstrated by this 
fire, as the cement coating saved the elevator 
from utter destruction by preventing the spread- 
ing of the flames. About 2,000 bushels of wheat 
and corn were damaged, and the machinery at the 
top of the building was ruined. The insurance 
totals $22,000. 
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[For the “American Blevator and Grain Trade.’’] 


FROM THE INLAND EMPIRE FIELDS. 


BY WwW. 


Reports received in Spokane are that fall wheat 
is heading out all over the Walla Walla valley 
and the ranchers are making preparations for the 
harvest and its numerous problems. From 1,500 
to 2,000 men from outside the valley will be needed 
to harvest the crop during July and August, and 
just where the men are to come from is a problem 
that farmers are trying to solve. Usually farmers 
from the Palouse, miners from Idaho, and home- 
steaders from the newly settled districts make up 
most of the large number of men who stay through 
the season, but this year the report is that men 
are short in the mining sections .because of the 
closing down of mines last fall, and the harvest in 
the Palouse country will be nearly as early as that 
in the Big Bend district, while usually there is 
about a month’s difference in the time of ripened 
grain. There is but little reason to fear a short- 
age from the distritts where men are building 
homes on government land, but the two other 
sources are certain to be short of the usual num- 
ber of men supplied. 

Miners enjoy the change from underground to 
surface work, even with the increased hours daily, 
and recuperate in the grain fields of Washington 
and Oregon. While the hours are long, the wages 
are correspondingly high. Men usually receive 
from $2 to $6 a day, with board, and lodging is 
always provided in tents and in straw stacks, The 
harvest hand figures on clearing every dollar of his 
wages, as he has practically no expense from the 
day he starts work until he leaves the field. 

Two.hundred and fifty of the 1,400 stockholders 
of the Farmers’ Grain & Supply Co., operating 
twenty warehouses in the Pacific Northwest, met 
in Spokane and elected officers for the year. The 
company is the largest of its kind operating in the 
Northwest. Most of its houses are in central 
Washington, through which it handles a large share 
of the grain products of the Pacific states. 

Twenty-five cars of bags are being received in 
the Spokane country in time for next fall’s harvest 
in eastern Washington. These bags are made in 
Calcutta from Indian jute. The price this year is 
lower than it has been for years. In addition to 
the Calcutta product shipped to eastern Washing- 
ton, the state penitentiary at Walla Walla will fur- 
nish 500,000 sacks this year. These bags have 
been sold at $6.90 a hundred, while the Calcutta 
bags are $7.30. With the usual freight added the 
price is on a par with that charged for the im- 
ported product. In some cases the grain is taken 
from the field by the combined thrashers, and in 
half a minute after the head of grain is separated 
from the stalk the grain is being run into sacks, 
ready for delivery to the warehouse. 

The Hammond Milling Co, has just completed a 
60x120-foot grain warehouse at Krupp, Wash., west 
of Spokane, T, C. Hunter of Reardan being placed 
in charge. It is reported that E. D. Thompson of 
Duluth is backing the company. This makes the 
sixth grain company in business at Krupp. 

The Quincy Elevator Co, is building a 25,000- 
bushel elevator in Odessa, Wash. It will be con- 
structed with a view to doubling the capacity 
within a year. 


For Sale 


[Copy for notices under this head should reach us by 
the 12th of the month to insure insertion in the issue 
for that month.] 


ELEVATORS AND MILLS 


FOR SALE. 


Elevators in Illinois and Indiana that handle 
from 150,000 bushels to 300,000 bushels annually. 
Good locations. Prices very reasonable. Address 

JAMES M. MAGUIRE, Campus, III. 


FOR SALE. 

Newly equipped elevator, 10,000 bushels’ capacity, 
in the city of Owosso, Mich., one of the best bean 
sections of the state. Three railroads. Bean-pick- 
ing room, capacity 30 girls. Price right. Address 
‘ H. H. AINSWORTH, Owosso, Mich. 


FOR SALE. 

Several desirable elevators situated on the C. M. 
& St. P. and C. G. W. Rys.; also terminal ele- 
vator K at Minneapolis. Address 

SHEFFIELD MILL & ELEVATOR CO., Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FOR SALE. 


A 10,000-bushel elévyator in eastern Nebraska. 
Equipped with 10-horsepower gasoline engine, No. 
35 Barnard & Leas Cleaner, steel loading spouts, 
two sets Howe Wagon Scales, one Howe Hopper 
Scale; corn cribs for 6,000 bushels of ear corn. 
Doing a good business. Address 

W. B. BANNING, Union, Neb. 


FOR SALE, 

BHlevator and lucrative business, Elevator ca- 
pacity, 75,000 bushels; all latest improvements, 
with electric power, ete.; large grain warehouse; 
large fireproof brick hemp house; coal and grain 
business. Situated in the best of the Blue Grass 
region, Georgetown, Scott County, Ky. Only 
elevator in county; annual wheat production, 
400,000 bushels. Georgetown has a population of 
8,000. Three railroads in our yards. For partic- 
ulars address 

OFFUTT & BLACKBURN, Georgetown, Ky. 


MACHINERY 


FOR SALE. 


One No. 37 Howes Oat Clipper, good as new. 
Address 


THE ADY & CROWE MERCANTILE CO., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


FOR SALE. 


One No. 5 Bureka Oat Clipper in good repair. 
THE CLEVELAND GRAIN CO., Cleveland, Ohio, 


ENGINES FOR SALE. 
Gasoline engines for sale, 5, 7, 10 and 20 horse- 
power. 
TEMPLE PUMP CO., 15th Place, Chicago, II. 


FOR SALE. 
A 20-horsepower Otto Gas or Gasoline Engine; 
just rebuilt. Price, $300. 
MURRAY IRON WORKS CO., Burlington, Iowa. 


FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN 


Several old-style No. 3 grain separators. New; 
never been used. Need the room and will close out 
cheap. 

JOHNSON & FIELD MFG. CO., Racine, Wis. 


FOR SALE. 
Two J. Mohr & Sons 85-horsepower boilers in 
good condition. Address 
H. P., Box 5, care “American Elevator and 
xrain Trade,” Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE. 

One 7-horsepower McVicker and one 35-horse- 
power Columbus. Nearly new; can be seen in 
operation at our factory. An extra bargain before 
removal. 


J. F, SCHULZ, Box 176, North Chicago, Il. 


FOR SALE. 


Two U. S. Moisture Testers (Greiner make with 
glass flasks) for gas; slightly used, but good as 
new, $25 each. ' 

HESS WARMING & VENTILATING CO., 909 
Tacoma Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


MONEY IN YOUR POCKET. 


If you want to change that second-hand machine 
into money advertise it in this department. Or if 
you have a grain elevator to sell or rent, or wish 
to buy, make your wants known through these 
columns. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE 
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FOR SALE. 


Gasoline engines; one 54-horse Fairbanks-Morse; 


one 28, one 16, one 12, 2, 8 and 25 horsepower 
Sterling Charter. All sizes and prices in small 
sizes. 


IcDONALD, 62 W. Chicago. 


A. H Monroe St., 


FOR SALE. 
8 Monitor Dustless Warehouse Separa- 
equipped with all screens necessary for 
oats and flax, These ma- 
as good as new and have given ex- 
We also offer one country ele- 
“weighing-in” scale, complete, 60,000 pounds’ 
Also one power unloading shovel. These 


Two No 
tors, fully 
cleaning wheat, barley, 
chines are 
cellent 
vator 


service. 


capacity. 


last-mentioned articles would be most suitable for 
a country mixing house or mill. Address 
GEO. C. BAGLEY ELEVATOR CO., 54 Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Minneapolis, Minn. 
SCALES 
FOR SALE. 
Richardson Automatic Grain Sacking Scale, in 
good condition, at a bargain. Address 


PENDLETON GRAIN CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
SCALES FOR SALE. 


or for hay, grain or 
Lists 


Seales for elevators, mills, 
stock; new or second-hand at lowest prices. 
free. 

CHICAGO SCALE CO., 


Chicago, Ill. 


299 Jackson Boulevard, 


PAN aaNetiee 
AAN otices 


for notices ur \der. tt iis he: ad should reach us by 
the month to insure insertion in the issue 


~ ELEVATORS WANTED 


WANTED. 
Elevator or mill and elevator for good improved 
lilinois or Iowa farm. Address 
IOWA, Box 1, care “American Elevator and 
Grain Trade,” Chicago, III. 


GRAIN AND SEEDS) 


NEW SEED WHEAT WANTED. 
ieties Poole, Nigger, Gypsy or Early Ripe. 
1. WING & BROS. SEED CO., Mechanics- 


ALFALFA SEED. 


Northern-grown; non-irrigated. While it lasts 
we will guarantee the seed which we now have 
to be free from dodder and trefoil. Right prices. 


Also choice stocks of cow peas. 
THE J. E. WING & BROS. SEED CO., Mechanics- 


yurg, Ohio 


ROOFING AND SIDING, 
SYKES STEEL ROOFING 00. 


114 W. 19th Place, Chicago 


MAKERS OF FIREPROOF WINDOWS 


WE manufacture all gauges of cor- 
rugated iron, either painted or 
galvanized. We make Patent Cap Roof- 
ing, Roll Cap Roofing, ‘“‘V’’ Crimped 
Roofing, eR ki etc., etc. 


Corrugated . Er and 
Metal Roofing 
For Grain Elevators 


And take contracts either for material alone or job com- 
pleted. Write us for prices. We can save you money. 


GRAIN RECEIVERS 


PITTSBURG 


MILWAUKEE 


D. G. Stewart @ Geidel O. MOHR, Mgr. 


GRAIN, HAY AND FEED 
RYE A SPECIALTY 


Office 1019 Liberty St. 


Proprietors Iron City Grain Elevator. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 


Capacity 
300,000 bu. 


HAY and GRAIN 


We want to hear from shippers of hay and grain. 
Our direct service to large consumers in this 
district enables us to get top prices for good 
shipments. Liberal advancements to consignors, 


DANIEL McCAFFREY’S SONS CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Washington Nat. Bank Duquesne Nat, Bank. 


References: 


MINNEAPOLIS 


<P v> F.H.PEAVEY& 00. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


GRAIN RECEIVERS MINN. 


Consignments Solicited. 


MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY 


Marfield, Tearse & Noyes 


GRAIN COMMISSION 


CONSIGNMENTS AND ORDERS FOR FUTURES 
SOLICITED. 


Offices : Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Duluth. 
Private wires: Chicago and New York. 


511-514 New Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis, Minn. 


DETROIT 


R. C. RoBERTS 


A.S. Dumont . L, HUGHES 


Dumont, Roberts & Co. 
RECEIVERS GRAIN stippPers 


Merchants Exchange 
DECATUR, ILL. 


Ask for our Bids and Quotations. 


Chamber of Commerce 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Consignments Solicited. 


CAUGHEY & CARRAN 


DETROIT, MICH. 


| train aud Seed Merchants aud Commission 


OUR SPECIALTY: OATS AND CLOVER SEED 


We handle Beans, Barley, Rye, Corn, Wheat. Liberal 


advances. 


Try us. 


OFFICES: 620 to 624 Chamber of Commerce 
ELEVATOR and SEED HOUSE: Corner 14th and Baker Sts. 


FRE M Oo NT 
Nye, Schneider, Fowler Co. 


GRAIN DEALERS 
Corn for Feeders. Milling wheat a specialty, 


both winter and spring. Write for eae 
and prices. Shipment viaC.& N.W.R 


Gen eral Offices : FREMONT, NEB. 


G. C. HOLSTEIN, Sec’y-Treas. 


Mohr-Holstein Commission Co. 
29 Chamber of Commerce 
MILWAUKEE 
Sample Grain a Specialty 


BRANCH OFFICES AT CHICAGO, MINNEAPOLIS 


CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 


J. V. LAUER & CO. 


Grain Commission 


BARLEY A SPECIALTY 


Ship us your next car 
Chamber of Commerce MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


The Franke Grain Company 


Receivers and Shippers of 


GRAIN AND MILL-FEED 


Rooms 43-44 Chamber of Commerce 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


OUR SPECIALTIES: 
Malting Barley 
Milling and Distilling Rye 


FAGG & TAYLOR, Shippers 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


H. H. PETERSON, Vice-President. 
HIEMKE, Secretary 


L. Bartlett & Son Co. 


GRAIN 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Room 23 Chamber of Commerce Building 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


ST. LOUIS 
Daniel P. Byrne & Co. 


General Commission Werchants 
SuccEssoRs TO 


Redmond Cleary Com. Co. 
Established 1854 Incorporated 1887 


Srain. Flay, Will Feed and Seeds 
Chamber of Commerce, St. Lous, To. 


SLACK-FULLER GRAIN CO. 


RECEIVERS py SHIPPERS 


GRAIN 


————————-CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. 
208 Merchants’ Exchange ST. LOUIS, MO. 


NEW YORK CITY 


BROOKLYN HAY & GRAIN CO, 


- HAY, STRAW AND GRAIN 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


ON ALL MARKETS IN NEW YORK HARBOR 


Office: Borough of Brooklyn, New York 


B. G. ELLSWORTH, Riccar) 
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GRAIN RECEIVERS 


‘TOLEDO 


PEORIA 


ALKING & C- 


The Golden Rule grain and seed firm of 
Toledo. Try themon futures, grain, seeds and 
provisions, Toledo and Chicago. They give 
GOOD SERVICE. Send them your Toledo 
consignments of seeds and grain if you want 
TOP PRICES. Accept their bids. Since 1846 
they have passed through panics, wars, floods 
and fires. Ask for their SPECIAL reports. 
Read Boy Solomon’s sermons. 

Be friendly. Write occasionally. 


Frederick W. Rundell 
ESTABLISHED 1877 


W. A. RUNDELL & CO. 


James E. Rundell 


Grain and Seeds 
CASH AND FUTURES 

Consignments Solicited 

Room No. 33 Produce Exchange, 


Ask for our Daily Grain Bids 
TOLEDO, O. 


The J. J. Coon Grain Co. 
GRAIN, SEEDS AND FEED 


61 Produce Exchange 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


The Cuddeback Grain Co. 


We buy track elevator for direct ship- 
ment to interior and eastern markets 


CASH AND FUTURES 


Futures handled in Toledo or Chicago 


Special attention given consignments 


32 Produce Exchange, TOLEDO, OHIO 


REYNOLDS BROS. 


TOLEDO, O. 


Buy and Sell Grain 


SELL US YOURS 


if you don’t get our bids, ask for 
them. Consignments always 
welcome. Consign us yours. 


FRED MAYER “FRED W. JAEGER 


ESTABLISHED 1879 


J.F. ZAHM & CO. 


GRAIN and SEEDS 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Handling consignments and filling orders for futures 
OUR SPECIALTY 


SEND FOR OUR DAILY CIRCULAR; IT'S FREE 


ESTABLISHED 18765 


P. B.& C.C. MILES 


Grain Commission Merchants 


BUYERS AND SHIPPERS 
36-37 Chamber of Commerce, PEORIA, ILL. 


A. G. TYNG, Jr. D. D. HALL 


TYNG, HALL & CO. 


Grain and Commission 
Merchants 


ROOMS 33 AND 35 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


Van Tassell Grain Company 


GRAIN COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
BUYERS and SHIPPERS 


43 AND 45 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


CLEVELAND 


THE UNION ELEVATOR C0. 


BUYERS AND SHIPPERS 


WHEAT, CORN, OATS, HAY AND STRAW 


OUR SPECIALTY: RECLBANED ILLINOIS SHELLED CORN 
CLEVELAND, O. 


LANCASTER 


That country trade always pays you 
best in every way ? 

We work a large country business. 
See the point ? 


JONAS F. EBY & SON, 


INDIANAPOLIS 


The 
Bassett Grain Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


LANCASTER, PA. 


Telephones 80 Rooms 33 and 35 Board of Trade 


Chicago, IIl., - 


BALTIMORE 


LOUIS MULLER, Pres’t. 


JOHN M. DENNIS, Vice-Pres't. 


FERDINAND A. MEYER, Treas. 
THOMAS C. CRAFT, JR., Ass’t Treas 


LOUIS MULLER CO. 


Grain Receivers and Exporters. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Members of the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, Chicago 
Board of Trade, St. Louls Merchants' Exchange, Grain 


Dealers’ National Association, Indiana Grain 
Dealers’ Association. 


GEO. A. HAX Established 1882 J.B.WM. HAX 


G. A. HAX & CO. 


GRAIN AND HAY COMMISSION 
445 North Street, - = Baltimore, Md. 


National Grain Dealers’ Association 
MEMBERS: National Hay Association 


_ BUFFALO 


W. W. ALDER T. J. STOFER 


Paw h iw LORER 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


We do not buy any 
missio 


grain, but handle on com 


n, and solicit your Buffalo consignments. 


83 Chamber of Commerce, Buffalo, N. Y. | 


L. 8. CHURCHILL 


2 L, President 
G. W. BARTLETT, 


Treasurer 


The Churchill Grain & Seed Co. 


Commission Orders Executed. Grain and Seed Bought and Sold 


Sa, buffalo, N.Y Members 
do, Ohio Ney 
p 


Offic 


‘ 1ouse 
Located at Toledo, Ohio Buffalo Co 


DO YOU REALIZE | nscittr.,  ER SA 


DUDLEY M. IRWIN 


BARLEY 


69-70-71 Chamber of Commerce 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 


W. E. TOWNSEND 


TOW NSEND-WARD CO. 


GRAIN COMMISSION 


A. T. WARD 


We solicit your consignments for Buffalo market 


| Buffalo, - - - New York 


Burns-Yantis Grain Company 
BURNS GRAIN CO. AND S. W. YANTIS 


Receivers and Shippers of 


Grain and Grain Products 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


ELEVATOR AT HAMMOND, IND. 


Capacity, handling 75 cars daily, storage, 500,000 


enamel 
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cuicaco ——|_~—scHicaco. = |_—scHiICAG 


EB. GERSTENBERG a: GEO. S. DOLE, Pres. H. N. SAGER. See. YOUNG &@ CO. 


J. H. DOLE & CO. YOUNG & NICHOLS 
Gerstenberg & Co. (Established 1652) ke 1883 


i Commission Merchants, Grain and Seeds Grain Commission Merchants 
Commission Merchants We solicit your Soot Gon SULUBEEAE 
CONSIGNMENTS 169 Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO, ILL, 
HANDLE ALE GRAINS AND SEEDS and orders in futures a er RT ERE TS ae oe TAP 


226 La Salle Street, < - CHICAGO 


Barley a Specialty 


| Y 

PHILIP H. inp sea eee ae Secy.-Treas. Ny CH 

OUR SERVICE WILL PLEASE YOU ON a> 
CHICAGO PHILIP H. SCHIFFLIN & C0,, Ine. AP presipenr 4 


Successors to 


H, HEMMELGARN & CO, 


Commission Merchants Cy, 
a4 


IF YOU WANT THE EXPERIENCE OF A STRICTLY 
HIGH-GRADE FIRM 
TR 


CRIGH’TON & CO. 


Grain Merchants 


EVERY FACILITY FOR HANDLING YOUR CASH AND 
FUTURE BUSINESS SATISFACTORILY 


Royal Insurance Bldg., CHICAGO 


515-518 Postal Telegraph Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Consignments of all kinds of Grain and Field 
Seeds a specialty 


Square Dealing Good Prices 


If we - 
as canis Prompt Returns 
handled and Very Best Attention 
your Commis- 
Chicago sion and W. A. FRASER CoO. 
’ be 
try us. chants. “‘They’re Running Mates”’ 


ZY 
—=} 


MAY °° CORN 


Write for my May, 1909, Corn Circular, An exhaustive 
a e 0. review of the corn situation. Sent Free. 


ESTABLISHED 1874 E. W. WAGNER, 99 Board of Trade, Chicago 


Wheeler Bldg.,6 and 8 Sherman St., CHICAGO. 


MINNEAPOLIS CHICAGO MILWAUKEE 


NEW CORN 


requires unusually close attention this 
season because of its condition and be- 


Commission Merchants 


os oe E  \ py 
cause Of unusual trade conditions gen- Es 
erally. From now on I will give Track Buyers of Grain 
consignments of it especial attention 
; ie 6 Board of Trade CHICAGO 


GARDINER B. VAN NESS 


Grain Commission BRANCH OFFICES IN IOWA 


and Top Prices. 


Des Moines Ft. Dodge Cedar Rapids 
. Iowa City Storm Lake Waterloo 
Main Office Branches — Parkersburg Iowa Falls Mason City 
640-641-642 Postal Telegraph Peoria Independence 
Bldg., Chicago St. Louis Ask for Bids Consignments Solicited 


J. ROSENBAUM GRAIN CoO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
CHICAGO 


3.3.WARE £.F.LELAND 


Consign your grain and seeds and send your 
Board of Trade Orders to 


WARE & LELAND, 


400-410 Postal Telegraph Bldg., Chicago. 


GRAIN, PROVISIONS, 
STOCKS AND COTTON. 


Write for our Daily Market Letter. 


RUMSEY & COMPANY 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Consignments a Specialty 


for forty years 
Branch Offices I. P. RUMSEY 
PEORIA FRANK M. BUNCH 
ST. LOUIS HENRY A. RUMSEY 


Your interests are our interests. 


Special attention given to cash 
grain shipments. 
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GRAIN RECEIVERS 


CHICAGO 


CHICAGO 


“CHICAGO 


A. L. SOMERS, Pres. Cc. W. BUCKLEY, Sec’y and Treas. 


SOMERS, JONES & CO. 


(Incorporated) 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


82 Board of Trade Bidg., CHICACO 


GRAIN AND FIELD SEEDS 


CONSIGNMENTS AND ORDERS FOR FUTURB DELIVERY 
SOLICITED. 


1: LIBBRAL ADVANCES ON CONSIGNMENTS 


BUFFALO ALBANY BOSTON 


E. W. ELMORE 


Grain Buyer and Shipper 


Operating the Interior Elevator at South Bend, Ind. 
CHICAGO 


617 Postal Telegraph Building, 


No ORDER too Large for Me to Execute 
GRAIN CONSIGNMENTS MY SPECIALTY 


SAM FINNEY 
715 BOARD OF TRADE, - CHICAGO 


Or too Small to be Appreciated 


W. H. MERRITT & CO. 
Grain Buyers and Shippers 


CORRESPONDBNCE SOLICITED 


87 Board of Trade, CHICAGO, ILL. 


J. C. Shaffer & Co. 


Buyers and Shippers 


of Grain 


240 La Salle St. Chicago 
F. E. WINANS 


Grain and Field Seeds Commission Merchant 
BARLEY, OATS, WHEAT, CORN, RYE 
TIMOTHY, CLOVER, FLAX, HUNGARIAN MILLET 
6 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 


Write us freely on all matters pertaining to grain and field seeds. 
Your questions fully and cheerfully answered; particular atten- 
tion paid to timothy seed and grain by sample. Consignments 
and speculative orders receive our careful personal attention. 


ARMOUR GRAIN CO. 
GRAIN DEALERS 


Consignments solicited. This 
department is fully equipped 
in every way to give the very 
best service in Chicago. 


205 La Salle St. CHICAGO 
FREEMAN BROS. & CO. 


Successors to H. H. FREEMAN & CO. 
HAY, STRAW AND GRAIN 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Solicited ipae Consignments 66 BOARD OF TRADE 
. rr 
Selene Pet CHICAGO, ILL; 


Consign and Place Your Future 
rders with 


Rosenbaum Brothers 


Commission Merchants 


77 Board of Trade, Chicage 


H. M. PAYNTER 


GRAIN COMMISSION 


Special attention given con enmen hs of grain 
‘ and seeds 


Orders in futures onvetey executed, 
700-718 Royal Insurance Bldg., Chicago. 


All business transacted through and confirmed 
by H. W. Rogers & Bro. 


Bea oo ae J. C. ROGERS, Vice-Pres. 
- HURLBUT, Secy. and Treas. 


ROGERS GRAIN COMPANY 
(Incorporate ) 
Buyers, Shippers and Exporters of 
GRAIN 


Elevator proprietors on Illinois Central and other 
Railroad Systems. 


Main Office: 700-701 Royal Insurance Bldg., Chicago 


BOGERT, MALTBY & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Correspondence and Consignments Solicited 
Orders for future delivery carefully executed 


Screenings and Mill Feed 
306-308 Postal Telegraph Building 
CHICACO 


WARNER & WILBUR, 
GENERAL COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


CONSIGNMENTS AND ORDERS IN FUTURES SOLICITED 
417 and 419 Royal Insurance Building 


Bstablished 1879 CHICAGO, ILL. 


HULBURD, WARREN & CHANDLER 


Stock Brokers and Commission 
Merchants, Grain and Provisions 


Business Solicited in any Department. Receiving, 
Shipping, Futures. 
202 La Salle St., CHICAGO 


E. W. BAILEY & CO. 


Commission Merchants 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND 
PROVISIONS 


72 Board of Trade, 


POPE «no 
ECKHARDT CO., 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


CRAIN 
SEEDS 
PROVISIONS 


CHICAGO 


WILLIAM J. POPE, Prest. 
W. N. ECKMARDT, secy, 


317-321 Western Unienm Building, 


CHICACO. 


C. H. THAYER & CO. 


Grain, Seeds, Futures 
Your Consignments and Future Orders Solicited 
Our untarnished record for more than a quarter of a 


century, backed up with over $100,000.00 capital, certainly 
speaks for itself, 


2 @ 4 Sherman St., 


Minneapolis 


CHICAGO 


Milwaukee St. Louis Kansas City 


E. G. BROWN, 
Secy-Treas 


HOOPER GRAIN Co. 


OAT SHIPPERS 


Postal Telegraph Bldg., Chicago 


J. K. HOOPER, 
President. 


ERVIN A. RICE, 
Vice-President. 


OPERATE ATLANTIC ELEVATOR AND GRAND TRUNK 
WESTERN ELEVATORS, CHICAGO. 


ESTABLISHED 1885 
ENNIS & STOPPANI 
Grain, Stocks, Bonds 


MEMBERS OFFICES 
Chicago Board of Trade New York 

New York Produce Exchange Chicago, Ill, 
New York Con. Stock Exchange Bloomington, II! 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce Boston 


Chicago Office, 400-403 The Rookery 
F.M. CLARY, Manager 


PHILADELPHIA 
L. F. MILLER & SONS, 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


Grain, Feed, Seeds, Hay, Etc. 


OFFICE : 2981 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED. Special attention given te the 
handling ef CORN AND OATS, 


Manufacturers’ National Bank, eoeeel hia, Pa 
Rurmasxons | Union National Bank, Westminster, M , 


KANSAS CITY _ 


R. J. THRESHER, Prest. L. A. FULLER, Secy, 


THRESHER FULLER GRAIN CO. 


Grain Commission Merchants 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
Grain Bought and Sold for Future Delivery, 


311-14 Board of Trade. 


Kansas City, Mo, 


MOORE-LAWLESS GRAIN CO. 


COMMISSION 


CASH — FUTURES 
325-26 BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY, MO, 


CAIRO 


H. L. Halliday Milling Co. 


RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS 


CORN-WHEAT-OATS 
CAIRO, ILLINOIS 
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MACDONALD ENGINEERING CO. 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 


Builders of Grain Elevators 549-51-52-53 
in Wood, Steel, Concrete or Monadnock Building 
Combination Materials. CHICAGO, ILL. 


John S. Metcalf Co. 


Builders of 


Terminal Elevators 
Concrete Storage Bins 
Transfer Elevators 


Drawings and Specifications 


THE TEMPLE, CHICAGO 


SS 


@ 4G00D POINTERS 


\ ON THE: 
+=) Willford Three-Roller Feed Mill, 


(1) It is Easy to Handle. 


(2) Itis Strong and Durable, but Simple. 


(3) It will Grind the Most Feed with the 
Least Power. 


(4) It can Always be Relied Upoa. 


Write for Circulars and Prices, 


WILLFORD MANUFACTURING CO., 
303 3d St. South, + MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


ELWOOD’S GRAIN TABLES 


Show the value of any number of bushels or pounds of 

WHEAT, RYE, OATS, CORN OR BARLEY 

at any given price from Io cents to $2.00 per bushel. 

One of the most useful books ever offered to millers. 

Indorsed by prominent millers and grain dealers, 

Bound in cloth, 200 pages. Mailed on receipt of price. 
$1.25 


MITCHELL BROS. CO., 315 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 


Witherspoon-Englar Company 


gums Designers and Builders of === 


FIREPROOF 
Grain Elevators 


Cut shows H. W. Rogers & Bro.’s Elevator at Harvey, Ill. Operating 
house burned Sept. 30, 1905. Tile tanks, built by us, with contents were 
uninjured. This shows the advantages of hollow tile bin construction. 


Designs and estimates promptly furnished 
for all kinds of buildings for the handling 
and storage of grain in any locality. 


1244-1250 Monadnock Building, Chicago, Ill. 


LET US FIGURE WITH YOU 
ON YOUR GRAIN STORAGE 


We have the latest Patented System for building concrete 
structures on the market. Write us your requirements and 
let us give you prices and particulars of our system. 


McClanahan Concrete Co., Fort Branch, Indiana 


ial 


Hi 
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JAMES STEWART & CO. 
poe on AIN ELEVATORS fame 


Concrete Steel 


Anheuser-Busch Barley Cleaning House, St. Louis, Mo. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR Department 


1811 Fisher Building CHICAGO 
W. R. SINKS, Manager R. H. FOLWELL, Engineer 


We also do general contracting and have offices in the following cities 
Write or call on any of them 


aed Be, Fisher Bldg. ST. LOUIS, MO.—Lincoln Trust Bldg. 

NEW YORK—130-137 Broadway NEW ORLEANS, LA.—Hibernia Bank Bldg. 

PITTSBURG, PA Tene eet Bldg. ONTREAL, CA \N. —Sovereign Bank Bldg. 
AAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—Powell and ‘Geary DE 


Not the Biggest Elevator in the World 
BUT THE BEST 


Grain Elevators 


of Fireproof Brick 
Construction 


In Any Design 


Write for Plans and Estimates 


§. H. Tromanhauser 


Room 3, Old Chamber ot 
Commerce Building 


Minneapolis, - Minnesot 


Riter-Conley Mfg. Co., 


Manufacturers, 
Engineers, 
I x Contractors. 


(rain Elevators of Steel, 


| y ALSO 
| 
| 


eee . 7 Gas Holders with Steel Tanks 


Water and Oil Tanks, 
Steel Buildings, 

Steel Stacks and 

| Steel Construction of 
= ; Every Description, 

{| Designed, Furnished and Erected 

\ i in All Parts of the World. 


General Office, Water Street, Pittsburg. 


New York Office, Trinity Building, 
111 Broadway. 


LONG-DISTANCE TELEPHONE CONNECTION 


en! Ce 


Oross-section a Great Northern Elevator furnished by 
us at Buffalo, N. eee Three million bushels’ capacity. 
Steel harcuenoak: 
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Fireprool Grain Elevator 


Recently completed for the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railway Co. at Harlem (Kansas City), Missouri. 


This elevator is of an entirely new type throughout, oorigi- 


nated, designed and constructed by 


TheBarnett & Record Company 


Engineers and General Contractors 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


WHEN YOU LET 
YOUR CONTRACT 


for your new Elevator you want a house built with 
a view not only to first cost, but with a view to 
economy in maintenance. 


Our long experience enables us to fil. your needs on both points 
with minimum expense, but we don’t sacrifice strength or quality 
for the sake of getting your contract. Write us today for estimates. 
Burrell Engineering 
and Construction Co. 


1139-1140 Stock Exchange Bldg., CHICAGO 
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STEEL STORAGE and ELEVATOR 
CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Designers and Builders 


STEEL or CONCRETE 
== GONSTRUCTION ——— 


Drawings and Specifications 


G. H. BIRCHARD N. A. GRABILL 


Contractor of it 


Grain Elevators 


Furnisher and Builder of 


MILLS AND FLEVATORS 
DALEVILLE, IND. 
Indianapolis Office, 617 Boerd of Trade Bldg. 


Also State Representative for 
JOHNSON’S GRAIN DRYER AND RENOVATOR 


Especially Designed for Economy of 
F Opasatioal ar} Maintenance f 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


L. O. HICKOK H. M HICKOK 


'L. O. HICKOK & SON 


DESIGNERS, ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 


General Construction in Wood, Brick and Concrete 
; PLANS—SPECIFICATIONS—ESTIMATES 
320 Flour Exchange Minneapolis, Minn 


COUNTRY ELEVATORS—TRANSFER ELEVATORS—MILLS 


Designed and erected complete, on contract or on a percentage 
basis. Large jobs receive my personal attention—small ones, too 


FRED FRIEDLINE, Architect and Engineer, 511-512 Traders Bldg., Chicago, JIl. 


J. P. CHURCHILL W. H. ALBERSMEIER 
C. & A. ENGINEERING CO. 

ENGINEERS - ARCHITECTS 
ELEVATORS, MILLS, FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES 


Mill and Elevator Machinery, Power Transmissions and Sup- 
plies, Plans, Specifications, Estimates. 


627 BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING, - - - INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Phone 
Monroe 1614 


OLSON BROTHERS ®& CO. 


ENGINEERS and CONTRACTORS 


Grain Elevator Construction Power Transmission 


Elevating and Conveying Machinery 


703-707 Bloomingdale Avenue 


CHICAGO 


L. BUBRGEH 


THE GRAIN ELEVATOR BUILDER 
Who Builds Right Kind of Elevators at the Right Kind of Price 
322 Fourth Ave., South, - - 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


YOUNGLOVE: ice cc sit saris egie 


ment forsame. Write us. Prompt Service. 


YOUNGLOVE CONSTRUCTION CO., 315 Pearl St., Sioux City, lowa 


Your Elevator 


Should be the best that money can 
buy. It will be if IBBERSON builds 
it. Write T. E. Ibberson, 308-310-312 
Corn Exchange, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


=He Knows How 


STORAGE TANKS 
STEEL ELEVATORS 


WITH 


FULL EQUIPMENTS 


Give us the opportunity to submit you plans and estimates. 
We can please you. Ask us for Catalogue “A” Twin City Corliss 
Engine and Catalogue “F’’ Elevator and Power Transmitting 
Machinery. 


Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


STORAGE TANKS, 52,000 BUSHELS CAPACITY EACH 
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Get what you Contract for by Dealing with 


| ee 
C. E. BIRD & COMPANY || You’ve aHole in Your Pocket 


ELEVATOR BUILDERS 
15 Years’ Practical Experience 


214 Corn Exchange 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE OLD RELIABLE 


OF LANSING, MICH, 


INSURES ELEVATORS 
AND GRAIN 


The Grain Shippers Mutual 
Fire Insurance Association 


WRITES 
Fire, Lightning and Tornado 
Insurance on Grain Elevators 


Risks in force, $7,000,000.00 
Losses paid to date, $335,000.00 


IF INTERESTED, ADDRESS 


F. D. BABCOCK, Secretary 
Ida Grove, lowa 


ORGANIZED 
(S81. 


PERMANENT OR 
SHORT TERM POLICIES 


Millers’ National 
Insurance Company 


205 La Salle St. 
CHICAGO, - - 


CHARTERED 1865 


Insurance with a maximum 
of security at a minimum of 


cost for ELEVATORS, 


If you don’t know the weight to a pound of every carload of grain you 
ship—you are distributing coin to receivers and millers unless you can swear 
to what you ship—you cannot, unless you know positively. 

The best way to KNOW is by a 


“We installed one of your automatic scales 
that it exceeds our expectations, 


without it heretofore, 


RICHARDSON 
AUTOMATIC 
SCALE 


which weighs within % bu. in 
1,000 bus. and less every time, 
which does not block at sticks 
or straw in the grain, which 
occupies least space, which 
never skips, which weighs corn 
and oats with equal facility to 
wheat, which is ever ready and 
reliable. 


“Sylvia, Kas, 
and unhesitatingly say 


and we wonder how we got along 


SYLVIA ELEVATOR CO.” 


RICHARDSON SCALE CO. 


1-2 Park Row, 
New York, N. Y. 


iF ° 
LX 
S, 


122 Monroe St. 
Chicago, Ill, 


Ghere Is No Question 


about the advantage of placing grain insurance with the 


WAREHOUSES and CON- 
TENTS, onthe Mutual Plan. 

Five-Year Policies (or short 
term policies on grain, if re- 
quired). 


AL fers 
a |nsurance({s. 


INDIANAPOLIS. IND. 
You need a full protection on grain, as it represents cash deposited in ele 
vator instead of in the bank. However, you need to vary the insurance ac- 
cording to grain value without the heavy cost of short rates as charged by 


or 


i 


MILLERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION OF ILLINOIS 


ALTON, ILL. 


. .$5,348,463.75 insurance last year 
Soon $110,724.14 in losses last year 
Added..... $24,230.30 to surplus last year 
Assessed only 45% of basis rates last year 


If you want the best of insurance 
at the lowest cost, write to us. 


Insurance in force......... $10,158,139.43 


Face value of notes........ 1,451,877.89 
Cashassets| ance teenie sie.c.'s 300,148.96 
D. R. SPARKS, A. R. McKINNEY, 

President Secretary 


CHICAGO AGENT 
M. W. FUGIT, 740 National Life Building 


MILL OWNERS’ 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
ORGANIZED 1875 
Insures Mills, Elevators, Ware- 
houses and contents. 


Net Cash Assets, $ 266,243.81 
Losses Paid, : 1,339,403 60 
Saved to Policy Holders, 
$1,752,!149.12 
J. G. SHARP, Secretary 


DUST! DUST! estes, 


DUST PROTECTOR is invalu- 
able to operatives in every 
industry where dust is trou- 
blesome. It has been thor- 
oughly tested OSE years 
in every kind of dust, and 
is the most reliable protector 
known. Perfect ventilation. 
m= Nickel-plated protector, $1, 

> postpaid. Circular free. 
GIBBS RESPIRATOR CoO., 


Agents wanted, 


Semi-Annual Assessments, 
costing about one-half Stock 
Company rates. 

No conflagration hazard. 


$4,937,625.96 
883,105.27 


Gross Assets, - - 
Net Cash Surplus - 


Reliance Automatic Dump Controller | 


This device is the only Automatic dump con- 
troller on the market that requires neither hand 
nor power to operate. 

It causes the dump to settle down easily with- 
out the least jar or jerk and prevents accident to 
wagon or team. 

This device is a small cylinder filled with cold 
tested oil in which travels a piston which is 
attached to the front end of the dump. The mo- 
tion of the dump is controlled by the forcing of 
this oil through a regulating valve, which can be 
adjusted to suit operator. 

Equip your dumps with them and avoid ac- 
cident in the handling of the coming crops. 

Shipped on trial to responsible parties. 

Write us for particulars and price. 


RELIANCE CONSTRUCTION CO. 


“B,”’ 124 East Ave., Oak Park (Chicago), Iil.| 625 Board of Trade Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Elwood’s Grain Tables, 


A book needed by every grain dealer. It 
shows the value of any number of bushels 


or pounds of wheat, rye, oats, corn or barley at any given price from 10 cents to $2.00 per 


bushel. Cloth bound, 200 pages. 


Mailed on receipt of price, $1.25, by 
MITCHELL BROS. CO., 315 Dearborn St., 


CHICAGO 


insurance companies. 


Our Open policy and short term charges is the best proposition country 
grain dealers ever had, For particulars write at once to 


C. A. McCOTTER,, Secretary. 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON CO. 


SEEDS 


Ghe 
MOST MODERN 
DEVICES 1! 


for 
Elevating and 
Conveying 
Ear Corn, Cobs, 
Grain, etc. 
Illustrated in 
Jeffrey 
Catalog No. 80 
Mailed Free. 
Correspondence 
Requested. 


JEFEFREN 


The Jeffrey Mfg. Co. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, U. S. A. 


New York 
Chicago 


Denver 
Montreal 


Boston 
Pittsburg 


GRASS SEEDS, CLOVERS, FLAX SEED, LAWN GRASS, BEANS, 
PEAS, POP CORN, BIRD SEEDS, BUCKWHEAT, BAGS, ETC. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


BRancH: MINNEAPOLIS, Minw 


Spout Cut-off Valve 


PATENTED 


These spout cut-offs ‘are 
simple effective and dur- 
able. Their use with con- 
veyors for in and outlet. 
hopper bottoms, spout 
cut-offs, ete.. is unlimited 

Send for tllustrated 

circular. 


J. F. DORNFELD 
134 Van Buren St. 
CHICAGO. ILL 


‘BUSINESS AID" 


Mr.Business Man 


“BUSINESS AID” gathers 
systematically and gives in a 
nutshell the cream of what all 
the courts of last resort are de- 
ciding that you ought to know. This is the 
Magazine's specialty — practical business law 
news, boiled down, plain and interesting, as 
to be had nowhere else. : ; 

“BUSINESS AID’’ answers questions in 
business law. ““BUSINESS AID” has special 
articles on business methods. ‘‘BUSINESS 
AID” gives a monthly summary of general 
news and views of the business world, etc. 

Others find it invaluable, Try it three 
months for 25 cents. “An ounce of preven- 
tion is worth a pound of cure.” Address— 
“BUSINESS AID,” 112 Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
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THE NEW CYCLONE 1905 
DUST COLLECTOR 


We 


Will Return Its Build 
Cost Each Year. aa 

In Horse Power ize or 
Can Save. Capacity 


THE KNICKERBOCKER COMPANY 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


Why You Should Install a 
Hall Signaling Distributor 


lst. With an ordinary distributing device when you fill a bin chock full, the grain 
backs up in the spout, fills your elevator head. overflows and chokes the leg. (Look out 
for fire.) 


2nd. When you shift the 
spout to another bin, the grain (25 
bushels more or less) slides out, 
falling outside and into every bin- 
spout over which it passes. (That 
means mixed grain.) 


3rd. In trying to avoid 
items one and two you create 
number three, thatis, you curtail 
your capacity by filling the bins, 
on an average, only nine-tenths 
full. Ona basis of ten bins, you 
lose one entirely; that’s one-tenth 
of your whole storage capacity. 

The above items are costly, 
but occur every day. If you 
have many elevators it becomes 
serious, You have the choice, 
however, of suffering with one or 
the other ALL THE TIME, and 
BOTH some of the time, or in- 
stalling a 


HALL SIGNALING DISTRIBUTOR 


which fills every bin CHOCK FULL, bin spout and all without spilling a kernel, Result: 
Backlegging impossible, no loss from mixed grain, and an actual increasein yor storage 
capacity, nine bins being as valuable as ten. 


Over a thousand elevator owners now enjoy these advantages. Why not you? 


Hall Distributor Co.., 


506 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG. OMAHA, NEB. 


65 Wall Street, - 


Cost and Economy Cost vs. Economy 


We freely advertise the fact that “AMERICAN” Transmission 
Rope is probably the highest priced rope on the market, because 
we know that the value is there. If a rope user wants cheap 
rope, he should buy some other brand than “AMERICAN.” 


Those who have tried other brands have generally come to us in 
the end and found that “AMERICAN” Rope is the cheapest in 
the end because it is the most durable and in all ways the best. 


We have many facts for those who are interested. 


The American Manufacturing Co. 
New York City 
Chicago Office, 85 Kinzie St. 


SEE THAT YOUR THE 
CONTRACTS CALL FOR 


‘SOLD BY ALL MILL FURNISHERS 


Not an Experiment. In successful use 25 years drying 


CORN MEAL AND HOMINY, 
BREWERS’ GRITS AND MEAL, 
BUCKWHEAT, RICE AND 
ALL CEREAL PRODUCTS. 


ALSO SAND, COAL DUST, GRAPHITE, CLAY AND ORES 


Automatic in operation, requiring no attention. Double 
the capacity of any other Dryer sold for same price, 


THE CUTLER CO., North Wilbraham, Mass. 


CATALOG ON REQUEST. 


Elwood’s Grain Tables 


Show the value of any number of bushels or pounds of 


WHEAT, RYE, OATS, CORN OR BARLEY 


at any given price from Io cents to $2.00 per bushel. 
One of the most useful books ever offered to millers. 
Indorsed by prominent millers and grain dealers. 
Bound in cloth, 200 pages. Mailed on receipt of price 


$1.25 
MITCHELL BROS. CO., 315 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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“Western” 


TRAIN ENTERS. 


May 26, 1908 


Union Iron Works Co., 
Decatur, Ill. 

Gentlemen:—In reply to your letter of recent date are 
pleased to say that the Gyrator Cleaner purchased from 
you last season is giving the best of satisfaction. It is 
an excellent Corn cleaner, and have cleaned Buckwheat 
on same with equally good results. 


Yours truly, 
The Pilliod Milling Co. 


bushels per hour 


CLAIMS | 


Made in seven sizes. Capacities frou 200 to 1,800 


We refer without permission to the following users of our Gyrating Cleaner : 


Ashland Farmers’ Elevator Co., - Ashland, Ill. Spellman & Spitly, - Lincoln, Ill. 


E claim greater capacity, better separation, 

better cleaning, better balance (less 
vibration), better control, greater durability, | 
and last but not least, the most convenient and 
least expensive machine to install. | 


ape Bros., - 
G. W. Bishop & Co., 
Barnett Bros., 


C, A. Hight & Co., - 
Jones & Sheets (2), 
Logan & Co., - 


Write for catalog and prices. 


UNION IRON WORKS 


l 32+ BULLT “DY 14g > 
|; AMERICAN MACHINERY 


|) & CONSTRUCTION CO. 
| MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


The AMERICAN GRAIN CLEANER 


The only machine with Pneumatic Cylinders to take out all the light 
impurities before the grain reaches the sieves 

Each one of the Double Compensating Shakers is provided with both 
main and seed screens, and they therefore have a much larger screening 
surface. 

The only machine which has a combination fan and shaker shaft. It 
has only one pair of eccentrics to operate both shakers, and only one pair 
of main bearings, and therefore requires only one half the usual amount of 
power and attention. 


Farmers’ Elevator Co., 


J. L, Brainerd Grain Co., 


Ottawa Co. Co-op. Assn., 


We also make the ‘‘Western’’ Corn Sheller. 


- - Pawnee, Ill. 
Payne, Ohio 
- Palestine, Ill. 


- Barnett, Ill. 


H. Prange & Son, - 


S. W. Love Elevator Co., 


Pilliod Milling Co., - 


Alhambra, III. 
- Urbana, Ill. 
Swanton, Ohio 


- _- Ransom, IIl. W. C. Calhoun, - = Franklin, Ill, 
- Dalton City, Ill. C.H, Wade, - - - : Paris, Il. 
- Sidney, Ohio Pence & Goodwine, - Stewart, Ind. 
- Nashville, Tenn. G. W. Nicely, - - Miami, Indian Ty. 
Rocky Ridge, Ohio 


Hanna-Pate Grain Co., Joplin, Mo, 


Decatur, Illinois 


> AMERICAN. 
CYCLONEASPIRATOR 


> PATAPUED FON 


The AMERICAN CYCLONE ASPIRATOR 


For separating dust, chaff, and all the lighter impurities from the grain 
this machine has no equal 
It is used in malthouses for separating the sprouts, and cooling the 


malt as it comes from the kilns. 


In fact it is the only machine which 
thoroughly answers the purpose, 


It has an enormous capacity and does perfect work 
very little power and attention. 
or condition of grain. 


It requires but 
It can be easily regulated for any kind 


These machines are built ia either Combination Wood and Steel, or in All Steel Ooastruction. 
Write for Descriptive Matter. 


American Machinery & Construction Co. 


103 W. Water Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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THE McLEOD AUTOMATIC SCALE} CLEAN YOUR CORN 


This Separator takes out cobs, silks and all foreign matter and gives a 


The scale that weighs high grade of corn. 
It is the most popular corn and cob separator on the market, the result of 
its extremely nice work. Order now. 


AVE you ever seen an automatic scale choke up on light oats or 
straws in the grain? Of course you have, but nota McLEOD!! We 
guarantee them against this. 

Do you want an automatic scale that can be set in one second to weigh 
by hand, thus testing at any stage of your work whether your grain 1s run- 


ning uniform or varying in grade? If so, you want a McLEOD. 
Factories at Bloomington, Ill., and Marietta, Kan. INVINCIBLE GRAIN CLEAN R COMPANY 
NOTE—The McLeod Automatic Scale was formerly made under lease of our patents, by a 
company at Peru, IIl., but this lease terminated July 17,1907, and anyone buying a McLeod SILVER CREEK, N. yo U. S. A, 
Scale from any firm except ours will be liable to us for a royalty. 
———— REPRESENTED BY 
Agents wanted among grain men everywhere W.J. Scott, 512 Traders’ Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
For catalog and terms address Edward A. Ordway, 225 Exchange Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
C. L. Hogle, 526 Board of Trade, Indianapolis, Ind. 


McLEOD BROS., a Bloomington, Ill. N. B. FE Eee anEe Boeenore: 


The N. & M. Co. 


THREE-PAIR-HIGH 
m SIX-ROLLER MILL 


The most substantial, most economical in cost of 
maintenance. Has great capacity and requires com- 
paratively small power. The only Six-Roller Mill with 
drive belts properly arranged to place the belt strain 
on bottom of bearings, where it belongs. It is not the 
cheapest mill in first cost, but it is by long odds the 
cheapest in the long run. It is without question the 
best roller feed mill on the market. Feed grinding 
pays best when you have a mill which will do perfectly 
any kind of grinding required and stand up under hard 
work without breakages and delays. 


Send for Catalogue 


ELEVATOR SUPPLIES 


We carry a complete stock of Heads and Boots, Ele- 
vator Buckets and other Elevator Supplies. All orders 
are given the very best of attention. 


Nordyke & Marmon Company 


America’s Leading Flour Mill Builders 


Migs fe oe Established 1852 INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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The Best for Elevator Service 


PRINZ AUTOMATIC SEPARATORS 


A Radical Departure From Old-Style 
Machines 


The screens are of sheet steel, with seed screen at head of each sieve. 
A perfect automatic feeder spreads the grain the entire width of sieve. 
A patented automatic traveling sieve cleaner keeps the sieves clean at all times. 


A large slow-running fan provides a steady suction. 


Write for Descriptive Circulars 


THE PRINZ G RAU MFG. CO. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


he Real ymeel BY W. G. Clark, 415A La Salle Ave., Renee Tll,; A. H. Kirk, 1-A Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis, Minn.; G. M. Miles, 1057 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis 
. Lehman, 124 Board of Trade, Kansas City, 4 ACA i. Near, 770 Ellicott Square, Buffalo, N. Y.; M. D. Beards slee, 106 Piquette A Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
EUROPEAN ener CeNraTie ES, Ingenieur Bureau, Prins Mauritsplein La, The Hague, Holland. 
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Have you seen our 


plans for 


DEEP STORAGE 


annex, in which you 
can handle all kinds 
of grain with one con- 
veyor? Any capacity 


/ 


(No. 26-77 B, 8. C, Chain for Ear Corn) 


Patented 


desired to the Boot, or 


4a) U. S. CORN SHELLER 


another money saver. 
No steel tank or pit; 
no lower hoppering ; 
quickest installed; 
cheapest repaired; less 

(United States Corn Sheller) space and power; pos- 
itive feed and adjustment; shells clean; capacity as 
rated; made rights and lefts, over or under discharge 
to suit your location. Which shall tt be? 


Sold by all Responsible Elevator Builders 


B. S. CONSTANT CO., 


LEWIS 


GAS ENGINES 


Bloomington, Ill. 


Do You Buy Supplies ? 
Do You Make Repairs ? 


You certainly do both. 
business is to furnish these 


Our 
Supplies and to do Repair Work. 
We always have a most complete ALWAYS FILL THE BILL 
stock of 
Starts without cranking. Patented fea- 
ELEVATOR AND tures make it more durable, smoother run- 


MILL SUPPLIES 


Power and Transmission Machinery 


ning, easier working than ordinary engines. 
Automatically adjusts itself—a light impulse 
for light work—powerful impulse for heavy 
Sold for 
Thousands in use, Tell us 
what you will use it for, and we will recom- 
mend size and give price, 


load—saving fuel, wear and tear, 


We do all kinds of repairing 
twenty years, 


and employ expert mechanics to 


Repair Gasoline Engines 


Write Us WRITE TO-DAY 


J. Thompson & Sons Mig, Co. 


Dept. 41, BELOIT, WISCONSIN 


We Ask Your Patronage. 


Globe Machinery & Supply Co. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


Marseilles Portable 


SAVES MONEY IN BIG CHUNKS 
Because 

It saves 20 to 30 minutes’ time un- 

and all manual 


Let Us Show You Why 
They are Superior to Others 


loading every wagon, 
labor, 
Think what that means to the 


that hires men and teams and the 


man 
man 
behind the ‘“‘seoop”’ shovel. 

It unloads the largest wagons in ‘ 
5 minutes 

Handles ear corn, wheat, shelled 
corn, any kind of grain, sugar 
beets, or anything that can be 
handled with a ‘‘scoop.’’ 

Two men can set it up or take 


it down. A boy can operate it. 


sx 


MARSEILLES MANUFACTURING CO 


Grain Elevator and Wagon Dump 


Section of 


Helicoid Flight 


Section of 


Old Style Flight 


ELICOID 


iste 


eS 
tensity ities 


a 
e 


aria reise tee hee 


a Helicoid conveyor has a stronger flight Es 
ee and a heavier pipe than the same diameter xa 


art 


ttt 


of old style conveyor, and 


ae 


92 

fe Helicoid flight and pipe are put together ae 

ied so they support and strengthen each other. 5 
Helicoid flight has a shovel edge. Other ae) 


Fe 


has blunt edge. 


Helicoid flight is one continuous strip of 
metal end to end of pipe. Other is short 


Catalog 
28 


R sections lapped and riveted together every 

ie turn or half turn around the pipe. i 
ras Helicoid is a smooth, nicely-balanced Es 
he spiral, and has no joints to wear out and Es 
ai open up. te 
ia ex 


it 


Helicoid requires fewer repairs, and less 


ed eke be 
; power to drive it. ea 


a7 


e 


Sena 
EROS 


<7. 


seen 


Helicoid costs no more than inferior 
kinds of conveyor; it’s all-round satisfac- 
tion at the same price. 


ari5 
Ad; 


Has 
an 


a: 


ws 


ve 


ras 
ait 


ag ¢o 
a3 
Ut, 


Bh 


Ss 
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Ask about our Steel Conveyor Boxes, too. 


H. W. Caldwell @ Son Co. 


17th St. and Western Ave., Chicago 


New York: 
Fulton Bldg. Hudson 
Terminal, 50 
Church St. 


PS a A 


Past 


A 


Made of seamless steel 


A 4-foot Grain Tryer for $8.00. tubing with steel tip and 


steel thimble on top end; wooden plug of best dried hard maple. i 
Used by prominent concerns throughout the country, Pe ee ree On ohoee 


WILLIAMS-LLOYD MACHINERY CO., 337-339 Dearborn St., Chicago 


Siti 


CORRE ROCKFORD ENGINE WORKS 


A Pert 7 Rockford, Ill, U.S.A ad 

o The: The Engine that | 4 - 

te Send for fj ELEVATOR “_Pssse you | a x 

Catalogue “K”’ % ENGINES We 

1°] From 3 to30H P., [o) 

FURNISHED MOUNTED 2 Write for «peo as. * 
ON TRUCKS WHEN DE- cfaliprice: Fn anne 


SIRED. Also with or with- 
out Horizontal Top-Conveyor, _ 
or Swiveled Flexible-Tele- 
scoping Delivery Spout. We 
ean furnish any length or 
style of outfit, to meet any 
requirement. We also make 
a full line of Hand and Power 
Corn Shellers, Horse Powers, 
Feed Grinders, Pump Jacks, 
etc. 


("Mention this paper. 


Branch Houses and General Agencies at 
Principal Distributing Cities 


Prana Vin at, 
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ELEVATOR MACHINERY 
AND SUPPLIES 


We make or supply everything necessary to 
completely equip Elevators of all capacities. 


Barnard’s Perfected Separator with Sieve 
Cleaning Device. 


The Victor Corn Sheller. 
The Cornwall Corn Cleaner. 


Elevator Heads and Boots. Belting of All Kinds. 
Belt Conveyor Apparatus. Conveyors, Power Connections. 
Elevator Supplies of every description. 


Send for Latest Catalogue 


Barnard & Leas Mig. Co. 


BUILDERS OF 


Elevator Machinery and Supplies 
MOLINE, ILL. 


Other Shellers and Cleaners. 
Willford’s Light-Running, Three-Roller Feed Mills. Barnard’s One, Two and Three Pair High Feed Mills. 


**EKureka”’ 
Corn and Wheat 
Dryer and Cooler 


Dries the grain uniformly and extracts 
any percentage of moisture desired, 


Most economical, dries continuously, in- 
expensive to adopt. 


Cools hot grain. 


onarch Attrition Mills 


continue to lead, with the nearest competitor miles behind. The reason 
the Monarch is such a strong favorite with progressive elevator men and 
millers is its wide scope of usefulness. It grinds any feed material and 
does its work so well that it creates a demand for ground feed in constantly 
increasing quantities. It is always ready for service and runs with less at- 
tention than any similar machine. Long, hard, continuous service does 
not effect it. Write for 


OUR NEW CATALOGUE 


and learn all about the scientific grinding of feed. It treats the subject 
from a new standpoint and also tells why the Monarch has phosphor-bronze 
interchangeable bearings; cable-chain oilers; double movable base; safety 
spring; quick release; relief spring; special adjustable endless belt drives; 
hammered steel shafting; ball bearings and other improvements not found in 
competing mills. 


Built in capacities of five bushels to any 
quantity. 


Satisfactory Results Guaranteed 


The S. Howes Company 


*Hureka’? Works 


SILVER CREEK, N.Y. 


** Eureka ”’ 
Grain Cleaners 


Oat Clippers 
Feed Packers 


Mention amount and kind of power you 
expect to use for operating a mill 


SPROUT,WALDRON & CO. 


pres alr rar eon TOT TS 7 Box 320, Muncy, Pa. 


Represented by 


W. E. SHERER, 309 8. Third St., Minneapolis, Minn, 
J. N. BACON, Spencer House . . . . Indianapolis, Ind. 
LEH 06 1 OA jeer 00! 8s ae 
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WILLIAMS PATENT COMBINED 


HAY AND STRAW CUTTER 


= eae 


4 


_—— 


DDER«4 GRINDER 


Made in 6 Sizes 


mm 


(i suas 
Ris ig 


THE ONLY VERSATILE FEED GRINDER EVER PRODUCED 


They will reduce EAR CORN with the HUSK on. 


They will reduce ALFALFA HAY from the BALE or 
from the STACKS. 


They will reduce ALFALFA HAY and EAR CORN together. 


They will reduce ALFALFA HAY and SHELLED CORN 
together. 


They will reduce ALFALFA HAY and OATS together. 


They will reduce ALFALFA HAY and FODDER OF ALL 
KINDS, with the CORN on. 


They will reduce ALFALFA HAY and PEA VINES. 

They will reduce EAR CORN ALONE or SHELLED CORN 
ALONE. 

They will reduce OATS ALONE. 

They will reduce ALFALFA HAY and two other kinds of 
CEREALS at the same time, as each machine has 
three separate feeding places. 


They will reduce ANY FORAGE material or CEREAL, 
together or separately. 

They will reduce GREEN CORN from the field. 

They will reduce CLOVER HAY, TIMOTHY or ANY KIND 
OF STRAW. 

They are CUTTERS when desired, GRINDERS when 
desired and SHREDDERS when desired. 

They are COB CRUSHERS when desired. 

They will reduce COARSE OR FINE by changing cages. 

They will reduce OAT HULLS, RICE HULLS, FLAX 
SHIVES or any other FOOD MATERIAL. 


They produce two grades of goods AT THE SAME TIME, 
coarse and fine, BY OUR COMBINED SYSTEM OF 
COLLECTING AND SEPARATING. 

They WILL GIVE DOUBLE THE CAPACITY FOR THE 
POWER EXPENDED AND COST FOR REPAIRS 
OF ANY KNOWN GRINDER ON EARTH. 


We have a corps of competent milling engineers in the field making estimates and taking contracts for the installation 
of complete alfalfa meal plants, from the stump up. 


For Further Information 
Write for BULLETIN NO. 7 


Oklahoma Representative: 
Seattle, Wash., 456 Empire Bldg. 


Write for Catalog of the Noxon 
Automatic Hay, Meal and All Around Feeder. 


Chas. A. Tappan, 217 W. Reno St., P. B. 1268C, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Los Angeles, Cal., 1531 Maines Ave..: 


THE WILLIAMS PATENT CRUSHER & PULVERIZER COMPANY 


ST.LOUIS; iMO;, Uist A: 


August 15, 1908. 
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em =the No. # Clipper Cleaner 


is unequaled for handling seeds or drain in 
local elevators. This machine has Traveling 
Brushes on the screens, which enables you to 


“-PATD JULY 10.4879 < 


4h RRISSUED AUG. 5. 1579 
Be PAT’D NOY. 16.1892 
54 Bae ze 5 


keep it working to its full screen capacity all 
the time. 
built, easily installed and simple in operation. 
We guarantee this Cleaner to dive perfect 
satisfaction on clover seed, timothy or any 


It is very light running, strongly 


kind of drain, and it can be operated with 
one-fourth the expense for power of any suction cleaner on the market. 
It will not require over one-half of one horsepower on clover or any kind of 
seed, nor over one horsepower on grain. If you are looking for a first-class, 
up-to-date cleaner of moderate capacity, we would be glad to send you catalog 


and dive prices and particulars upon request. 


A.T. FERRELL & CO., Saginaw, W.S., Mich. 


WET HARVESTS 
LATE PLANTING 
IMMATURE CORN 


have no terrors for the owner of a 


Johnson's Grain Dryer and Renovator 


A Pneumatic Process for Cooling and Drying 
Grain Without the Use of Heat or Chemicals. 


Piper City, Ill., Feb. 3, ’08 
E. G. Isch & Co;, 
Peoria, Ill. 

Gentlemen — Yours of 
the 30th inst. to hand, and 
in reply will say that we 
know that the dryer is a 
good thing, as it has made 
us money so far. We have 
the elevator almost full 
of wet corn that we have 
no fearnow of keeping 
until we get it dried out 
Before the dryer was put 
in we were afraid to 
handle this crop. We 
would not be without it or 


HESS GRAIN DRIER 


He is not only insured against loss, but is 
enabled to make a profit on tough grain which 
his less fortunate competitor, Having no 
drier, cannot handle. 


We have all sizes ready for instant ship- 
ment. Our Carload-a-day size ($900.00) can 
be set up quickly, without a building, and 
can be put into use ina very few days after 
placing the order. 


The time to install a Drier is during the 
Summer or Fall. You will then be ready for 
the season’s business. Free booklets. 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 


910 Tacoma Bldg., CHICAGO 


hesitate recommending it 


remain 
Very truly yours, 


The Johnson Dryer and Renovator 


Car, Boat, Steel or Cement Tanks or any Grain Receptacle. 


not increase your insurance. 


It will make you money. 


PEORIA, ILL. 


to all grain dealers. We 


Geo. D. Montelius & Co. 


may be installed in any Elevator, Corn Crib, Oat or Wheat Bin, 
It 
can be placed in basement, engine room or elsewhere and will 


E.G. ISCH & CO., Manufacturers 
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Don’t Buy the Imitation 
Buy the Original 


me The MONITOR Corn 


SEPARATOR 
Sb CE Dee Co. 


By |)" and Grain Cleaner 


<< 
A IS THE ORIGINAL MA- 
CHINE OF ITS TYPE 


Two kinds of grain can be cleaned by simply changing 
valve while machine is in motion. 


FOUR LEADING FEATURES: 


The only Cleaner having Automatic Disc Oiling 
Eccentrics—our patent. 


Remember—Deep Reservoir Ring Oiling Bearings. 


—Superior constructed counter balanced shaker 
drive. 


—The Monitor celebrated Fan Regulating At- 


MONITOR COMBINED CORN AND GRAIN CLEANER. tachment. 


Ml 


The MONITOR Warehouse and Elevator 


will ‘‘show up” with any machine of its type 
and score Five Points 
of Superiority 


The only Separator having Automatic Oiling 
Eccentrics—our patent. 


Deep Reservoir Ring Oiling Bearings. 


Superior constructed counter balanced Shaker 
Device. 


Monitor celebrated Fan Regulation Attach- 
ment—our patent. 


Monitor Sieve Cleaners work underneath the 
sieves. 


MONITOR WAREHOUSE SEPARATOR Write Today for Catalogue 


Huntley Manufacturing Company, Silver Creek, N.Y. 


OUR AGENTS ao 


New York, N. Y., W. K. Miller, 121 Front Street Kansas City, Mo., H. C. Draver, 10 Board of Trade 

Akron, O., A. S. Garman Minneapolis, Minn., A. F. Shuler, 316-318 Fourth Avenue, South 
Chicago, Ill, F. M. Smith, 302 Traders Building San Francisco, Cal., Berger, Carter Co., Mississippi and 17th Streets 
St. Louis, Mo., S. J. McTiernan, Terminal Hotel Tilsonburg, Ontario, W. R. Ream 


